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PREFACE. 



This Miscellany being one of the first publicMions issued 
under the auspices of the Society of Hebrew Literature, the 
Committee wish to put on record the motives which led to 
the formation of this Society, and to give an account of the 
progress of the work they have undertaken. 

A desire had long been entertained, and was publicly 
expressed on frequent occasions, that a society should be 
organised with the object of rendering the literary treasures 
of the Jews accessible to those who sympathise with the 
intellectual activity for which Jewish scholars in all ages, 
and amidst the severest trials, have been eminently dis- 
tinguished. 

On the 29th of June, 1870, a public meeting was held 
under the presidency of Mr. F. D. Mocatta ; resolutions for 
inaugurating the Society of Hebrew Literature were passed 
amidst expressions of cordial assent, and a committee was 
then appointed. The late Mr. Numa Hartog and Mr. 
Israel Davis, having complied with the request to accept the 
office of honorary secretaries, performed their onerous 
duties with all the zeal and ability that were needed in the 
arduous undertaking. Mr. Numa Hartog attended the 
meetings to within a few days of his death. May the success 
of the Society of Hebrew Literature prove to be a fitting 
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memorial of his* loved name. Mr. Israel Davis has fully 

earned the thanks of the Committee for the part he has 
taken in conducting the general affairs of the Society, as well 
as in passing the sheets of this volume through the press. 
These thanks are now tendered with sincere feelings and 
deep regard. 

The public meeting above referred to approved the 
proposal that the labours of the Society should not be re- 
stricted to translations from the Hebrew language, but 
that it should also take note of the ample resources of 
Jewish literature in other languages. 

In accordance with this scheme, the literary sub com- 
mittee made selections of works that were either wholly or 
in part to be adopted for publication. No time was lost in 
entering into negotiation with scholars in England and 
abroad for the purpose of securing co-operation. Whilst 
seeking to effect this object, many proceedings in the early 
stages of this society could not be otherwise than of a purely 
tentative character, and considerable time was necessarily 
consumed. 

It is proper to notice, that hitherto the services of but 
few literary contributors have been secured ; an accession 
to the number of writers may, however, be safely antici- 
pated, if the public will favourably receive these first 
results of voluntary efforts. Amidst the difficulties in- 
separable from a new undertaking like the present, the 
members of the sub-committee were obliged to translate and 
edit the works intended for publication, instead of restricting 
their attention to the task of supervision. But in regard to 
the articles so contributed, it is distinctly understood that 
each contributor is to be held solely responsible for the 
article that bears his signature. 



PREFACE. V 

In arranging the subjects for publication, the sub-com- 
mittee deemed it advisable that the first volume should 
consist of a compilation mainly historical, and that each 
article should, wherever necessary, be preceded by an intro- 
duction ; it is therefore needless to expatiate on the contents 
of this Miscellany. 

Those who wish to advance the study of Hebrew literature, 
are requested to aid in its material and literaiy success, by 
receiving with encouragement the first ofiering attempted 
by the Society. 

The President, who has spoken on this occasion for the 
Committee, desires to say for himself, that he has no authority 
to speak as a scholar, nor does he affect to be learned in 
Hebrew literature. He has wished that the stores of this 
literature should be opened to the general reader, and 
not confined, as hitherto, to the studies of a limited 
number. 

DAVID SALOMONS, 

President of the Society of Hebrew Literature, 
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MINISTEE-EABBI SAJIUEL IBN-NAGEELA. 



A BIOGRAPHY, BY DR. H. GRAETZ. 



Can a Jew, a true son of Israel, devote himself so completely 
to the State and its interests, that a high office may be 
entrusted to him P Does Judaism, with its strict require- 
ments, not prove a hindrance to him at every step P This 
question is answered in the negative from various and even 
contrary standpoints. Open and . concealed hatred of the 
Jews would make this an argument for refusing them a place 
of honour in the scale of society. The Jew must either — so 
runs the sophistical reasoning — lay aside Judaism for the 
sake of his office, in which case he is a Deist, equivalent to 
an Atheist ; or he must neglect his office on behalf of his 
religion, and then he is a disloyal servant to the State. 
Many a friend to the Jews has argued from the very same 
premises in favour of their admission to state-office, believing 
that by this means Judaism might be eradicated from the 
minds of its professors, and the long-continued opposition of 
centuries be dissolved, as it were, by a sort of chemical process. 
We meet with the same opinion in Jewish circles. The 
strictly orthodox, who are guided not by wisdom but by 
custom, reason in the very same way. In the exercise of 
State functions, the Jew must come into conflict with the 
ordinances of his religion. There can be no doubt as to 
which way the scale generally inclines. Strict ortho- 
doxy is not in favour of placing the Jews on an absolute 
equality, at least not quite cordially so. On this point 
the ultra-reformer coincides with him who is at the opposite 
extreme. He desires the elevation of the Jews because 

B 
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he belieyes that by this means Judaism — viz., historical 
Judaism — would be lowered. 

Theoretically, it is true, there is much to be said on both 
sides. Experience, on the other hand, t,e., history, the com- 
petent judge in doubtful cases, has pronounced a different 
verdict. Jewish history presents a series of individuals who 
served two masters with equal fidelity — their religion, and 
the State which had entrusted them with a high office. 
Either they knew how to harmonise the conflict between their 
religious and official duties, or else it did not exist for them. 
But this theory of the incompatibility of Judaism with the 
service of the State is most conclusively refuted by the life 
of one who was Minister, and in a certain sense Regent, for 
nearly thirty years, in a non- Jewish State, whose welfare 
and prosperity he actively promoted, and at the same time 
worthily represented Judaism on its religious and scientific 
side ; who was himself a Rabbi, and began the line of the 
Rabbinical epoch. Samuel Ibn Nagrela, "the prince," 
Minister, in a Mohammedan-Spanish kingdom, and Rabbi- 
nical authority for his contemporaries and for Jewish 
posterity, gives the lie to the prejudice that Judaism can 
only hold its ground amid degradation and darkness. The 
interesting biography of this remarkable man forms an 
instructive chapter. 

At the foot of the heaven-aspiring, snow-covered Alpu- 
j arras, in a region beautiful as Paradise, lies the city of 
Granada, which from time immemorial was the abode of 
numerous Jews, who perhaps formed the principal part of 
the population. When the Arabs and Berbers, driven by 
the pressure of conquest, crossed over the narrow strip of 
sea which divides Africa from Europe, and took possession 
of the blest peninsula of Spain, they called this beautiful 
city "The Jewish Granada" (Garnatah al-Jahud). Here 
the Jews felt themselves at home. In the lofty tops of the 
mountains, with their snow-crowns, they saw Lebanon ; in 
the rushing of the river Zenil they heard the familiar music 
of the Jordan. At the beginning of the 11th century 
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Granada was the capital of a kingdom, which, thongh not 
large, was very important. After the fall of the Omeyad 
dynasty, by which the power of Spain had been increased 
even more than afterwards by Charles Y., the emirs of the 
large towns declared themselves independent, and assumed 
the title of king. The Zirid Habns Ibn-Makus, a descen- 
dant of the Berbers, became King of the Province of Granada, 
to which belonged Malaga and other towns of Southern Spain 
(1020). Between the neighbouring court of Seville, which 
was governed by Ibn-Abbad, and the kings of Granada there 
existed a rivalry, which frequently broke forth into warlike 
hostility, and this, like electricity iu a closed circuit, affected 
the large and smaller States of the Pyrenean peninsula, 
extending even to the Christian courts in Northern Spain. 
As a natural consequence intrigues and diplomatic negotia- 
tions became the order of the day. Each chief, therefore, 
required a clever, wary, calculating statesman to enter into 
diplomatic connections in one quarter, and to thwart them 
in another. The King or Emir of Granada foimd such a 
one in Samuel Ibn-Nagr^la, and entrusted him with the 
guidance of the State. 

Samuel Halevi b. Joseph Ibn-Nagr^la (bom about 993), 
was descended from an old and distinguished Jewish family, 
which belonged to Merida, and had afterwards settled in 
Cordova, the chief town of Mohammedan Spain, as well as the 
seat of Jewish learning. In the school of the Eabbi Chanoch, 
whose father, Moses, had been driven in a remarkable way 
from Babylonia to Spain, and had there cultivated the study 
of the Talmud, the young Samuel was instructed in the 
doctrine of the Talmud and the history of his people from the 
time of the destruction of the Temple. Into the niceties of the 
Hebrew language he was initiated by the founder of Hebrew 
grammar, Jehuda Chayjrug. He was obliged, however, when 
a youth of twenty, to suspend his studies and to leave the 
capital, A fearful civil conflict between Berbers, Arabs, and 
Sclavonians, who formed the body guard of the caliphs, had 
brought misfortune and desolation on Cordova (1013). The 
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large Jewish commimity of the capital had emigrated, partly 
to Toledo, partly to Saragossa and other towns. Samuel 
escaped, whether with or without his parents is uncertain, 
to the sea-port town, Malaga. Here he continued his former 
studies and entered upon new ones, applying himself espe- 
cially to philology. He could speak six languages ; besides 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic, which were in some sense his 
mother tongues, he understood Berber, Latin, and Castilian. 
Such an extensive knowledge of languages at that time 
implied great mental power and perseverance, for there was 
no expedient to facilitate the study of language. Educated 
Arabs seldom attained to the knowledge of Latin ; and the 
Christians of the peninsula, although in constant intercourse 
with the Mohammedans, had never acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the Arabic language. The Jews acted as 
interpreters between the two races. Samuel Ibn-NagrSla 
was perhaps the first Mezzofanti. This formal education 
was the primary step to his promotion. 

In the meantime he earned a scanty subsistence in Malaga 

by a small retail trade. His poverty, however, proved no 

obstacle to his literary activity. Just at that time a lively 

controversy broke forth respecting the rules of Hebrew 

grammar. A young man, also from Cordova, and driven to 

Saragossa by the civil war, had set forth entirely new views 

with regard to the structure of the Hebrew tongue, and had 

by this means, perhaps unintentionally, eclipsed the merits 

of Chayyug. This was Jona (Mervan) Ibn-Ganach, the most 

profound Hebrew philologist, whose views even now maintain 

their ground, notwithstanding the advance of linguistic lore. 

But Samuel Ibn-Nagr^a looked upon Ibn-Ganach*s polemic 

against his master, Chayyug, as a wilful detraction from his 

merits, and zealously took up the cause. He wrote small 

pamphlets against Ibn-Ganach, both in a serious and an 

ironical style, and challenged him to reply. So dear to 

these men was the sacred tongue, that they fought about dry 

grammatical ndes with the vehemence with which others figh^ 

for Church dogmas. Ibn-Nagr^la composed twenty small 
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grammatical works, which, however, perished, being super- 
seded by the works of Ibn-Ganach. Although a philologist, 
he was no grammarian. 

An accident transferred him from this literary occupation, 
and from his needy circumstances, to the sphere of politics. 
His shop was near the palace of the Qranadian Vizier, 
Abulkasim, who was the right hand of the King, Habus. 
Abulkasim's housekeeper, who frequently sent in accounts 
to her master, got the letters written by Samuel, and so 
gave the vizier an opportunity of admiring his beautiful 
Arabic style and elegant handwriting. As soon as 
Albulkasim learnt the name of the writer, he invited him to 
Granada, offering him a dwelling in his palace. In this 
way Samuel became secretary to the vizier (about 1025). 
Abulkasim soon perceived that he not only wrote in an 
elegant style and a good hand, but that he was also a clear 
thinker who looked on the political complications of the 
Pyrenean peninsula with an accurate eye, and knew how to 
give excellent advice. From this time he undertook nothing 
in State affairs without first consulting his Jewish secretary; 
and Samuel's counsels always approved themselves by the 
happy issue. Abulkasim now fell ill, and the King, Habus, 
sat despairing by his bedside, asking who should advise him 
in the present critical state of his kingdom. The vizier 
most earnestly recommended his Jewish secretary, and was 
honest enough to confess on his deathbed that the good 
measures he had suggested for some years had been Samuel's 
inspirations. Habus, who as a Berber had no deep*rooted 
prejudice against Jews, and was in need of a wise head at 
this critical time, did not hesitate to appoint Samuel Ibn- 
Nagrela to be Minister of State and Vizier (Katib, Nagid), 
and to assign him a dwelling in his palace (1027). From 
this time for nearly 30 years the shopkeeper of Malaga^ the 
Talmudic disciple of R. Chanoch, conducted the diplomatic 
and military affairs of the Kingdom of Granada. 

King Habus had no reason to repent of his choice. Affairs 
of State prospered under the guidance of the prudent and 
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active Jewish vizier. By his noble character and his clear 
understanding Samuel Ibn-Nagrdla knew how to turn aside 
the caprice of the Oriental ruler, and to disarm the preju- 
dices of the Mohammedan population against a Jewish 
Minister. His wisdom and deep piety kept him from that 
arrogance which is common to favourites and upstarts, 
often leading to their downfall. He was not, indeed, with- 
out enviers and enemies. Fanatical Mussulmans looked upon 
the elevation of an imbeliever to the highest rank, which 
invested him with supreme authority, while Habus ruled 
only in name, as a violation of the precepts of their religion. 
Moreover, the status orthe Jews of the Kingdom of Qranada 
was raised by him, and they were now admitted to offices of 
State, and even served in the army. This placing of them 
on an equality with the Mohammedan population gave great 
offence to the Mussulmans. Two high officers of State, Ibn- 
Abbas and Ibn-Abu-Musa, entered into a conspiracy against 
the Jewish Minister and sought to effect his overthrow. But 
the King held so firmly to him, and found his fidelity so spot- 
less, that he had one of the conspirators, Ibn- Abbas, executed. 

Samuel himself drew a masterly sketch of a true ruler ; 
and this ideal was his guiding star. " He whose counsel is 
free from the stains of lust, pure as the sun, whose eyelids 
do not succumb to sleep, whose thoughts are firm as towers, 
whom dignity surrounds with a brightness like the flashing 
of weapons, enabling him to command the wills of others, 
and who keeps aloof from aU that brings shame, he only is 
worthy of dominion.*' 

Even Arabic writers, although proud of their race and 
their religion, did justice to the Jewish Minister^ and were 
full of his praises. A contemporary historian gives the fol- 
lowing account of Samuel Ibn-Nagr61a :— -" This doomed 
man, though imenlightened by the true religion, was none 
the less a remarkable man. He possessed extensive acquire- 
ments. He bore adversities patiently. With a clear 
and lofty spirit, with gentle and engaging manners, he 
combined steadfastness of character. Clever, wise, always 
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master of himself, he was of the most refined politeness; he 
knew how to make use of all circumstances, and possessed 
the talent of flattering even his opponents, of winning them 
and disarming their hatred by his gentle demeanour. 
What an extraordinary man I He wrote in Hebrew and 
Arabic, had studied the literature of both nations, had pene- 
trated into the niceties of the Arabic language, and had 
made himself familiar with the writings of the most subtle 
grammarians. He wrote Arabic therefore, with great facility ; 
and employed this language for his own letters, as well as for 
the decrees which he composed in the name of his sovereign. 
He used the Moslem's own formulas, published decrees be- 
ginning * Praise be to Allah ' (Chamdu lillahi), implored 
Allah's blessing on Mohammed our prophet, and exhorted 
those to whom the State papers were addressed to live after 
the precepts of Islam. In short it was believed that his 
letters were written by a Moslem, neither more nor less. 
Samuel was at home also in the writings of the ancients (of 
the Greek philosophers), and in the sciences ; in his know- 
ledge of astronomy, a science which he had studied with 
great attention, he excelled those who had made it their 
special pursuit. He had considerable knowledge of mathe- 
matics and logic; but in dialectics he was so superior that he 
always vanquished his opponents. Notwithstanding his 
lively spirit, he spoke little, but thought much." 

Fortune, which had shown signs of forsaking this Jewish 
vizier, remained faithful to him till the end of his life. The 
King, Habus, died (1037) without having made arrange- 
ments as to which of his sons should succeed him. At once 
two parties formed themselves in Granada, the one declaring 
itself for Badis, the elder son of Habus, the other for Balkin 
(or Bologgin), the younger. As the Jews of this kingdom 
now enjoyed equal political rights with their fellow citizens, 
they could join either one party or the other. Samuel was 
for Badis, other Jews, Joseph Ibn-Migasch (the elder), Isaac 
b. Leon, and Nehemiah Aschkafa, gave their support to 
Balkin. Already the Berberic magnates were assembled 
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with their partisans to do homage to the younger son, when 
he himself withdrew and left the kingdom to Badis. His 
opponents were therefore obliged to swear allegiance to him, 
and Samuel remained at his post. Balkin afterwards re- 
pented of his magnanimity, entered into a conspiracy with 
his adherents against Badis, and put obstacles in the way of 
his government. The probable design was to compass the 
downfall of Samuel. In the meantime, however, Balkin fell 
suddenly ill, and his royal brother commanded the physician 
who attended him to administer no remedies, in consequence 
of which his death was accelerated. A later, untrustworthy 
writer (Ibn-Alkatib) makes the Jewish vizier the author of 
Balkin's death, and relates that he gave him poison ; while 
the contemporary author (Ibn-Haijan) knows nothing of it. 
After Balkin's death the supremacy of Badis, and the vizierate 
of Samuel remained undisputed. As the new king was 
indolent and addicted to pleasure, Samuel conducted all the 
affairs of government, and was in fact king. But it is re- 
markable that when sentence of banishment was passed on 
the adherents of Balkin the three Jewish partisans were also 
doomed to exile, a circumstance which leads to the conjecture 
that the judgment originated with Samuel Ibn-Nagrela. 

Occupation with government affairs and with politics did 
not prevent the Jewish Minister from working as a Rabbi 
and author ; on the contrary, this activity forms the centre 
of his life. He collected youths about him to whom the 
explained the Bible and the Talmud. Individuals and com- 
munities applied to him, as the first Talmudic authority, 
with questions, which he answered from the sources with 
much learning. With the pen he employed in drawing 
up government decrees he wrote also a commentary on the 
Pentateuch, and Talmudic treatises. He was the first to 
introduce a scientific method into the study of the Talmud. 
A luminous " Introduction to the Talmud " was designed to 
famish the disciple with an Ariadne-thread for the Talmudic 
labyrinth, and to guide him. Samuel, " the prince," also 
laid the foundation for a sketch of Jewish history after the 
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destruction of the Temple. As a preface to his Talmudic 
introduction he brought together the links of the chain of 
tradition " through the Talmudic, Qaonnaic, and Sabursean 
epochs down to his own time. In this, it is true^ he had a 
predecessor in Scherira, the last head but one of the school 
of Babylonia ; but Samuel's historical sketch was more lucid 
and intelligible than Scherira's. His knowledge of the 
Talmud was so profound and comprehensiye that he wrote a 
commentary on many extensive treatises with reference to 
religious, civil, judicial, and matrimonial law, under the 
title " Hilchata Gabriata." 

We can scarcely now form a correct idea how this much- 
occupied Minister had leisure for extensive literary works. 
He was also a Hebrew poet, and understood rhyme and 
metre. He composed elevating prayers in the words of the 
holy tongue, after the manner of the Psalms, and called 
them Ben Te]|illim (Son of the Psalms). He composed 
maxims full of meaning and thought, as the fruit of his 
deep observation of men and things, and called them 
Ben Mischle (Son of the Proverbs). Finally, he set forth 
a philosophy of life after the pattern of Ecclesiastes, 
under the title of Ben Kohelet (Son of the Preacher). 
iB^the lapse of time, however, Samuel's collection of pro- 
verbs has alone been preserved. They are precious strings 
of pearls, showing deep wisdom and knowledge of human 
nature. If we include his twenty books of Hebrew grammar, 
we may designate him the most prolific and multifarious 
writer of his time, next to the poet-philosopher, Ibn- 
Gebirol. 

For his co-religionists this great statesman had an open 
heart. He spread blessings far and near, and encouraged 
Jewish science and poetry with a princely hand. He shared 
his riches with every disciple of Jewish erudition, not merely 
in Spain, but also in Africa, Sicily, Babylonia, and Judaea. 
He employed a number of transcribers to make numerous 
copies of the Holy Scriptures and of the Talmud, which he 
bestowed on needy youths who were anxious for knowledge. 
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In his patronage of Hebrew poetry he was a regal Msscenas. 
Thus, science and the art of poetry rose in Jewish circles to 
a height undreamt of. A writer who lived not long after 
him, and whose judgment is the more trustworthy, as it was 
not biassed by benefits received (Moses Ibn-Ezra), speaks of 
Samuel Ibn-!Nagr^la as follows : — " In his time the realm of 
knowledge rose from its obscurity, and the stars of the 
sciences shone with new light God granted him a great 
soul, which moved the spheres and the heavens, in that he 
loved knowledge and its votaries, and glorified religion and 
its worshippers." Much talent was roused and elevated by 
his instrumentality. 

Samuel supplied oil for all the synagogues in the Holy 
Land. He kept up a brisk correspondence with all distin- 
guished Jews in Syria, Africa, Egypt, and Irak, and took 
the warmest interest in their studies. With true devotion 
he inquired of a Sicilian, Mazliach Ibnul Bam^, a disciple of 
the last intellectual, learned, philosophic OaA, Hai, who died 
1038, how this Gaon lived and taught. He quite approved 
when he heard that Si. Hai, the official representative of 
Judaism in the East, stood on a friendly footing with the 
primate of the Nestorian Ohurch, Catholicus and Patriarch, 
and sought information from him respecting obscure pas- 
sages in Holy Scripture. Such were Samuel's wishes for 
Judaism ; in himself steadfast and true to his convictions, 
externally not exclusive and repellant, but affable and 
mild. 

Samuel Ibn-Nagr^la stood in close relation to the African 
authorities of Judaism. B. Nissim b. Jacob Ibn-Schalim, 
in Kairwan, the capital of the Fatimah kingdom, was a great 
Talmudist who had imbibed the culture of his age. Although 
Babbi of one of the largest Jewish communities, R. Nissim 
lived in poverty because the Kabbis of that time looked 
upon it as a sin to receive any salary for their office, fiut 
he was so richly supported by the Jewish Minister of 
Granada that he felt no want. Samuel did not even hesitate 
to ally his noble son, who had been instructed in every 
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branch of knowledge, and was destined to succeed him in 
the Vizierate, to the virtuous but not beautiful daughter of 
the poor B. Nissim (about 1048). 

It was natural that a man of commanding position, 
who combined the graces of mind and heart, should be 
praised and sung by the Jewish poets of his time. If 
the pen of the historian had not immortalised Samuel's 
name, it would haye been done by the harmonious verses of 
the two greatest poets of the time, Joseph b. Chasdai and 
Solomon Ibn^Gebirol, who have woven the most beautiful 
and fragrant flowers of their poetry as a garland round his 
head. The poet, Abu-Amr Joseph b. Chasdai, father of the 
famous Yizier of Saragossa, Abu-Fadhl Chasdai, extolled 
Samuel Ibn-Nagrela in an enthusiastic poem which has only 
recently been rescued from oblivion, and compared him 
with the prophet Samuel : — 

*^ Is it Samu^J^he prophet, whom the enchantFess awakens from 
the grave 1 

If not he, yet he is like him in justice and in virtue. 

His lips preserve knowledge, his mouth teaches the law of God. 

His fame is like the shining moon, his acts like a refreshing 
spring. 

Majesty is bound upon his shoulders, dignity is stamped upon 
his nature. 

Thou hast wisdom, a lofty spirit, knowledge, reason, and prudence, 

And blessings flow from thy hand like fruitful rain ; and world- 
wide magnanimity." 

Samuel would receive nothing as a gift^ not even the 
praises that were lavished on him. He answered this gush- 
ing Casside (laudatory poem) by another addressed to the 
poet, in the same metre and with the same rhyme. It has, 
however, been lost with the exception of two verses. 

Solomon Ibn-Qebirol, the deep thinker, the enchanting 
poet, the first writer of lyrical tragedy, who was probably 
supported by the Jewish Minister when banished from 
Saragossa (after 1045), dedicated to him many of his eupho- 
nious, thoughtful verses. Thus this extraordinary man» 
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this Yizier-Rabbi, had four crowns united on his head, as 
the principal source of his biography expresses it, tlie 
crown of the law, of high position, of priesthood, and of 
renown — a rare combination. Itabbinical Judaism, sneered 
at by so many, could find no more worthy representative. 
He fulfilled his duty, and at the same time lived with rare 
fidelity to his calling. With equal devotion, Samuel served 
the State, science, his religion, and his race, those separate 
interests, each of which has its own claims. 

His death, which took place in the 62nd or 63rd year of 
his age, was justly lamented far and near. His earthly 
remains, as we are told by a contemporary Arabic historian, 
were accompanied by the people of Granada with tears and 
sighs to the Jewish cemetery before the Elvira-gate. The 
feelings which his death awakened in many hearts were 
expressed by Ibn-Qebirol in deeply elegiac verse — 

" Fate, that hast dealt me a wound, ^ 
Give rest to the heart that has borne sorrow. 
Samuel dead ! What wilt thou more ? 
My father, warrior, and my host ! 
Thou hast separated me from him, and now 
What remains for thee to do to me ? 
He left me orphaned like Elisha. 
He was taken from me like Elijah. 
Instead of receiving a double portion of his spirit 
Sorrow has smitten me doubly hard. 
Eest softly, whether North or South, 
Thy memorial blooms with steady lustre ; 
Thy place is in my heart ; 
Firm stands thy tent for ever there ; 
I seek thee there, I find thee there ; 
Thou art near to me as my soul.'* 

His noble son, Hussain Joseph, succeeded him in the 
Vizierate of Granada. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It having been deemed expedient to publish in the Mis- 
cellany a specimen from some rabbinical commentary on 
the Bible, the Biur was selected for this purpose. This 
Hebrew term, which means "explanation," has become 
the specific desigaation for the commentary originally 
accompanying Moses Mendelssohn's German version of 
the Pentateuch and other portions of Scripture translated 
by him, and was in process of time extended to all the He- 
brew interpretations appended to the rendering of the other 
sacred books, executed by a variety of authors upon the plan 
and after the model placed before them by the Berlin philo- 
sopher. The Biur, however, is not an original work, but 
rather a selection from the commentaries of the most eminent 
rabbinical authorities, with occasional additions from the 
compilers themselves. That on the Pentateuch was composed 
under the auspices of Mendelssohn, Exodus entirely by him- 
self, and the compilers had the advantage of being able to 
consult him and occasionally record his very words. The 
term compilers is used advisedly in the plural, as the Biur on 
each of the other four books had a different author. That on 
Genesis, with which we are here exclusively concerned, was 
by Babbi Solomon Dubno, an excellent Hebraist and gram- 
marian, to whom Mendelssohn had entrusted the instruction 
of his sons in the sacred tongue. The specimen of a rabbinical 
commentary for this Miscellany was borrowed from the Biur 
rather than from an original work, for two reasons. 

It was in the first place thought that by presenting to the 
reader a variety of rabbinical minds working in the same 
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sphere he would thereby be enabled to form a much clearer 
conception of their genius in the field of Biblical criticism 
than by exhibiting a specimen from any single author. It 
would be a true multum in parvo, and therefore preferable. 

The second reason is of a special nature. It was deemed 
expedient in the choice of a specimen to select one which, 
in addition to its primary purpose, might also subserve 
another of no mean interest to the student of Hebrew litera- 
ture. The specimen selected was to be characteristic of the 
remarkable efforts made in the last three decades of the last 
century, to kindle the torch of enlightenment for and among 
a population until then plunged in the darkness of medi- 
sevalism. 

The German Jews, now the most cultivated among 
their people, were a century ago probably farther behind 
Western culture than is now the mass of the Russo-Polish 
Jews. The fierce persecutions of the middle ages and the 
steady systematised oppression which followed had not only- 
produced their debasing effects upon the social state of the 
enthralled, but had also crippled and distorted their intellect, 
and singularly warped and narrowed their mental vision. 
The German Jews lived among their countrymen, but were 
not of them. Their vital principle was quite distinct. It 
was rooted in a different soil, and drew its sap from a differ- 
ent source. The circuit of the Ghetto not only bounded 
their external, but also their internal life. Not only did 
their carriage, garb, association of ideas, mode of thinking, 
and objects of speculation, emulation, and study differ, toto 
calo, from those of their Christian countrymen, but they 
were even isolated from them by their language. The lan- 
guage of the German Jew, which a few centuries before was 
identical with that of the people around him, became, as it 
were, stereotyped after he had been forcibly severed from his 
countrvmen, immured in the ghetto, excluded from all familiar 
intercourse with them, and restricted to intercommunication 
with his fellow sufferers only. His language, thus imable 
to participate in the gradual changes and expansion which 
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a liying idiom of a progressive people is necessarily under- 
going, remained stationary and confined to the compara- 
tively small stock of words, sufficient for the expression of the 
then existing narrow circle of ideas, and retained, moreover, 
all the archaisms, antiquated phraseology, and uncouthness 
of a long hy-gone age, while the same tongue had in the in- 
terval worked itself up into the higher regions of literature, 
and become fit to convey the sublimest imagery of the poet, 
the most subtle distinctions of the philosopher, and the 
finest conceptions of the artist and man of letters. His lan- 
guage, in fact, had become a mere jargon, unintelligible 
to all but himself, the scorn and laughing-stock of those 
around him. Such was the mental state and the degree of 
culture of the mass of the German Jews at the period when 
Mendelssohn's literary labours had already achieved for him 
European fame. The question was, How was this torpid mass 
to be raised from its apathy and restored to the German 
and thereby to the modem European intellectual life. It was 
clear this could only be effected by, in the first place, build- 
ing a bridge over the separating abyss which should enable 
the forlorn dwellers of the ghetto to pass over from the 
isolated regions inhabited by them, which length of 
time and a thousand sacred associations had endeared to 
them, to new pasture grounds, where the bracing air of 
another invigorating atmosphere could be inhaled, and 
strengthening mental food of a new kind be enjoyed ; and 
in the second place, by gently stimulating them to cross over 
to these new regions, there to partake of the delicious fruit 
which they ofiered, and feast upon the new vistas opened 
up to them. The bridge could only be a proper acquaintance 
with the noble language of their countrymen. The German 
Jew before all must practically acquire a knowledge of the 
language of his countrymen, and thus be enabled to read, 
understand, and appreciate their literary productions. For 
this purpose an excellent translation of the Pentateuch, the 
Psalms, and some other portions of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
in the purest German, but at the same time based upon the 
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most orthodox commentaries, was offered to the Jewish 
youth. 

The bridge was built ; but how were the dwellers on 
the further side to be stimulated to pass it P Clearly, like 
their ancestors, by a pillar of fire which, while lighting up 
tke darkness, should march before them, and thus gradually 
draw them on till they should reach the land on the opposite 
side. The pillar of fire was at hand. There were several 
ancient rabbinical Biblical commentaries composed by men 
alike eminent for piety, veneration of the ancestral institu- 
tions, breadth of intellect, profound knowledge of Hebrew, 
and intimate acquaintance with the branches of science 
cultivated in their age, which, moreover, were written 
at a period when the complete severance between Jew and 
Gentile had not yet been accomplished, and when conse- 
quently the freshness of the general life still pulsated in 
their productions. By a happy inspiration, instead of 
accompanying the new translation with a new commen- 
tary, which would have lacked the sanction of antiquity, as 
well as the halo shed over the names of revered rabbis 
familiar to the mass as household words, a selection from 
their works was offered, under the name of Biur, so 
arranged as to excite and gratify the reader's desire for 
knowledge, and to lead him to further and independent 
research. And as all knowledge, whatever its ramifications, 
from the day when the first enquirer asked himself. What am 
I, where am I, and what is my destination?— down to the 
latest speculations of the Comtists, forms one continuous 
chain, the students of the new version and interpretation — 
and they at an early period became co-extensive with the 
German Jewish intelligence — soon felt the mighty impulse 
given them. To what marvellous extent, history has shown, 
but this, however, it is here not the place to discuss. 

It now only remains to be shown why the second chapter 
of Genesis was selected for translation for this Miscellany in 
preference to any other portion of the Biur. In the first 
place^ because it happens to bring forward the opinions of 
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nearly all the authorities upon whose works the compi- 
lation is chiefly based, and in addition that of Mendelssohn 
himself on an interesting subject ; and secondly, because 
in it matters are touched upon, if not fully treated, which are 
of the utmost importance in Biblical criticism. In it will be 
seen that the difficulties which in modem times have given 
rise to the theory of a double account of the creation, and to 
that theory closely connected with it, known as the Elohistic 
and Jehovistic, have not been overlooked by the rabbis. It 
will be for the Biblical student to decide whether and 
how far their solution satisfies the demands of criticism. 
Moreover, for the students of religious dogmas it cannot be 
without interest to see how the rabbis interpreted the passages 
recounting what is commonly called the Fall of Man, 
which form the substratum of some of the fundamental 
doctrines accepted by the most civilised nations on earth. 

The only doubt in the translator's mind was whether it would 
not have been better to omit altogether the comparatively 
large grammatical discussions which will probably have but 
little interest for the generality of readers. They were, 
however, ultimately retained because by their omission the 
specimen would not only have failed to convey a faithfiil 
idea of what the Biur is, but also because the compilers had 
in them a special object in view. It has been pointed out 
that the lack of acquaintance with the vemacidar was one of 
the chief obstacles with which the Jewish Reformer had to 
contend. The study of grammar was all but banished ; 
even Hebrew, a more or less extensive knowledge whereof 
every Jew then possessed, was only acquired mechanically ; 
and in the way it was employed, interspersed with Chaldee 
and other foreign terms, abounding, moreover, in barbarous 
constructions, had degenerated into a jargon. A know- 
ledge of Hebrew grammar was very rare, and its culti- 
vators not free from suspicion of coveting the inheritance of 
others. It was, therefore, the more urgent to devote special 
attention in the Biur to the linguistical elements, in the 
well-founded conviction that the necessity for a grammatical 

c 
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acquaintance with the sacred tongue made manifest in the 
new commentary would excite in the student the desire for a 
grammatical knowledge of the vernacular, while at the same 
time facilitiating its acquisition. Hence the amount of space 
given to the minute discussion of matters which modern 
commentators with justice believe to come exclusively within 
the province of grammarians and lexicographers. From 
this it will be seen that the omission of these discussions 
would to some extent have marred the object in view, which 
was to convey to the readers of the Miscellany a just idea 
of the purpose for which Mendelssohn's work was under- 
taken, and the manner in which the design was executed. 

It was not originally intended to add to this specimen any 
notes. But as the translator advanced in the work he 
gradually became aware of what did not strike him at first, 
that both the subject-matter and its treatment moved within 
a circle of ideas quite distinct from that encompassing the 
analogous branches of modem learning, that the points of con- 
tact between the two, whereby a serviceable association of 
ideas could be established, were in many cases altogether 
absent, and unless connective links were supplied by means 
of notes the sense would frequently be caught only very 
imperfectly, or perhaps missed altogether. Notes, therefore, 
were added ; but only such as serve to explain the meaning 
of the writers when not referring to linguistical matters, it 
having been thought that the elucidation of any obscurity 
which these might present would be easily cleared up by 
resorting to grammars accessible to every one. 

In compliance with the regulations laid down for the 
guidance of the translators for this Society a brief sketch 
is given of the lives of the authors mentioned in this speci- 
men, as well as of their literary activity. 
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ONKELOS. 

Onkelos, surnamed by the rabbis the Proselyte (a talmudi- 
cal legend makes him a nephew of the Emperor Titus), is the 
reputed author of the best known and most excellent Chaldee 
translation of the Pentateuch (Targum). We are told 
(Babylonian Talmud, Tr. Meghillah, fol. iii., p. 1,) that he 
executed the version from the mouths of Rabbi Elieser and 
Rabbi Yehoshua (disciples of Rabbi Yochanan, son of Saccai), 
consequently towards the close of the first century. Nothing 
certain is known of his life and literary activity, imless we 
identify him with Akylas, as some modern authors have 
done. 

RABBI SOLOMON YITSCHAKI {""V^). 

This unsurpassed commentator and prince of Talmudists 
was born at Troyes, in Northern France in the year 1040. 
Although married and destitute of means, yet yielding to 
his unquenchable thirst for knowledge, he quitted his wife 
and family in order to gratify his desire at first at the 
rabbinical school established by Rabbanu Gershon at 
Mayence, and subsequently also those of Worms and Spires. 
Here he indefatigably prosecuted his Talmudical studies 
amidst the direst privations. At the age of 25 he returned 
to his family a consummate master of rabbinical lore. The 
school founded by him at Troyes soon ranked among the 
first. His learning, humility, and piety obtained for him 
universal veneration. The lasting monuments of his stupen- 
dous rabbinical erudition are his commentaries on the 
greater part of the Talmud and the Bible. They were 
studied in every Jewish school, nearly to the exclusion of 
every other work of an analogous tendency. He died at the 
age of 65, leaving behind three learned daughters, one of 
whom was so versed in Hebrew that she could read to her 
father when on his sick bed the various questions on learned 
topics addressed to him— of course all in the rabbinical 
dialect — and write down his answers in the same dialect 

from his dictation. 



I 
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ABEN EZRA (jr'3Nn). 

Abraham ben Meir Aben, or more correctly Ibn-Ezra, poet, 
wit, grammarian, mathematician, astronomer, and last, not 
least, Biblical commentator, was bom at Toledo, Spain, in 
the year 1088 of the vulgar era. As rich in mental wealth 
as he was poor in worldly goods, he, in the fiftieth year of 
his life, expatriated himself, and in company with his gifted 
son Isaac sought in distant climes what his own country did 
not yield him — the means of supporting himself. Hence- 
forth his life was one of unrest and incessant travelling. He 
successively visited the northern coast of Africa, Egypt, 
Palestine, the countries along the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
is said to have even been carried as a captive to India. He 
afterwards returned to Europe, and in 1140 we find him at 
Home, where he spent several years, and commenced those 
commentaries on the Bible which, more than any other 
production, have rendered his name famous and handed it 
down to the admiration of all subsequent generations. He 
afterwards visited Salerno, Mantua, and Lucca, and having 
been taken dangerously ill he made a vow that if restoration 
to health were vouchsafed to him he would engage in a 
commentary on the Pentateuch. It is to this vow that the 
world is indebted for this masterly work. He commenced 
his commentary, from which he had long shrunk on account 
of the arduousness of the task, at the age of 64. In it he 
laid the foundation of an enlightened Biblical criticism 
which has not yet ceased to bear fruit. Having completed 
this, his magnum opus, he quitted Italy in 1155, visiting 
Southern France. He spent several years at Beziers, where 
he was treated by the Jewish commimity with the greatest 
distinction. At the age of 70 he visited England, remained 
some time in London, enjoying the patronage of some influ- 
ential member of his community, whose name, however, has 
not reached posterity. Here he composed a philosophical 
work, " Yessod Moreh," also a somewhat fantastical pro- 
duction in defence of the Sabbath, under the title '' Iggereth 
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Hashabbath" (Epistle on the Sabbath). Shortly afterwards 
he returned to France, recast his commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, and at the age of 78 set out to revisit his native 
country. But he was not destined to see it, for death over- 
took him at Calaharra, on the frontier of Navarre and Aragon. 
Jf early all his numerous works in the various branches of 
knowledge in which he excelled were composed during his 
travels, and, as it seems, at the suggestion of patrons and 
admirers. 



RABBI MOSES BEN MAIMON (D^aDI) or 

MAIMONIDES. 

This great philosopher, profound divine and Talmudist, 
and skilful physician, was born at Cordova, Spain, in the 
year 1135. Descended from a learned family, he, in early 
childhood was initiated in all the intricacies of rabbinical 
lore, acquiring likewise all branches of knowledge cultivated 
among his Arabian coimtrymen, then the most advanced in 
civilisation. At the age of 13 he, as well as the whole 
family, had to quit the country in consequence of a fierce 
religious persecution which had broken out, and which left 
no alternative to non-Mohammedans save conversion to 
Islamism or exile. Escaping to Christian Spain, and thence 
to Morocco, he ultimately went to Egypt, and having lost by 
death his father and his brother David, his partner in trade, 
and with the latter also all his property, he repaired to 
Fostat, a suburb of Cairo, where his lectures soon attracted 
attention, brought him fame, a large medical practice, and 
an influential patron in Sultan Saladin's vizier, the learned, 
noble-minded, and most tolerant Al Fadhel. It was at 
Fostat at an advanced age that he composed his principal 
work, his " Moreh Nebuchim " (Guide for the Perplexed), 
which has made an epoch in Jewish theology, and proved 
himi to have been one of the profoundest philosophers in the 
middle ages. At Fostat he likewise wrote nearly all his 
other numerous works, and completed those which he had 
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commenced while Btill a wanderer on the face of the earth. 
He died at the age of 70, mourned over by all Cairo, 
and deeply lamented by his brethren in faith far and wide. 

RABBI MOSES BEN NACHMAN (pOn), 

NACHMANIDES. 

This rabbi, a native of Gerona, Spain, was born about 
1195. He was a voluminous writer, his works being exe- 
getical, ethical. Cabbalistic, polemical against Christianity, 
and miscellaneous. Having become odious to the clergy, he 
withdrew from his country and settled in the Holy Land, 
where he spent the remainder of his life in theological 
studies and devotional exercises. His best known and most 
esteemed work is his commentary on the Pentateuch. He 
died about 1270. 

MOSES MENDELSSOHN (MOSES DESSAU, in Hebrew 
j''0301, which are the initials of Rabbi Moses ben 

Menachem). 

This philosopher, eminent stylist. Biblical commentator 
and translator, was born at Dessau, Germany, in 1729. 
His father, by trade a transcriber of sacred scrolls (^IfilD), 
was so poor that he could do nothing for the education of the 
highly gifted but sickly and deformed child. Fortunately 
for his nascent talents, the rabbi of the congregation, Rabbi 
David Herschel Frankel, perceiving the eagerness of the boy 
for knowledge, undertook to instruct him in all those 
branches which then constituted Jewish education — the 
Bible in the original Hebrew with its chief commentaries, 
the Talmud, and the departments of rabbinical literature 
connected with it. - In the bitter, cold winter mornings, 
before the break of day, the aflfectionate father was observed 
trudging along through the snow-covered streets carrying 
the delicate child carefully wrapped up in his own thread- 
bare cloak to the beth-hamidrash (house of study), that the 
boy might be taught his lesson apparently before the duties 
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of the day should claim the time and attention of the kind- 
hearted rabbi. 

Thus passed the early childhood of our Moses. About 
this time his instructor accepted a call to Berlin, there to 
preside over the congregation of the capital. This incident 
exercised a decisive influence upon the destiny of the 
future reformer of the German Jews. He now attained 
the age of 13, when, according to the custom of his 
people, a boy, especially a member of a poor family, is 
expected to take the first step towards self-support. But so 
great was the boy's thirst after knowledge that his poor 
parents, unable to oflFer him anything beyond their blessing, 
at last gave him the desired permission to repair to Berlin, 
just then beginning to make good its claim to the title of the 
City of Intelligence. Thus, friendless, destitute of means, 
and ungainly in appearance, the timid lad, when, aJ9 was 
then the practice, asked at the only gate through which 
Jews were then permitted to enter the city, what was the 
object of his coming, answered, " To learn." The only person 
he knew was his late teacher, Babbi Frankel. Him he 
sought out, and was not disappointed. The kind-hearted 
rabbi obtained for him an attic for lodging, and gratuitous 
boarding for .a couple of days in the week in the families of 
some benevolent co-religionists. On Sabbaths and holidays 
the rabbi invited him to his own table. The rest of the 
week the shy lad had to shift for himself. His whole earn- 
ings for some time consisted in the pittance he received 
from the rabbi for copying some Hebrew manuscript which 
his teacher was preparing for the press. The misery of the 
student during this period was truly appalling. He had to 
divide the loaf of bread which his scanty earnings enabled 
him to purchase into as many portions as there were days in 
the week for which no free meals had been provided for him. 
Woe to him if he ever over-indulged his appetite on one of 
those days of starvation, for the luxury of yesterday had 
to be atoned for by the total abstinence of to-day. If 
ever student pursued knowledge under difficulties it was 
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Moses Dessau. Yet, amidst all these woeful bodily priva- 
tions, he managed to enrich his mind. He succeeded in 
acquiring a grammatical knowledge of German, and evading 
the suspicions of the bigots of his community, then forming 
its most numerous and influential portion, managed to get 
possession of some German books which he read in secret. 
In time he scraped together the few groschen requisite 
for the purchase of a second-hand Latin grammar and dic- 
tionary. Chance favoured him with the acquaintance of a 
Polish Jew who possessed a profound knowledge of mathe- 
matics. The Pole became his instructor in Euclid, which he 
studied from a copy of the work in Hebrew, this being the only 
language imderstood by his teacher. Philosophical studies, 
into which it is said he had been early initiated by Eabbi 
Frankel, through the medium of such works as the " Moreh 
Nebuchim " (Guide for the Perplexed), of Maimonides, now 
attracted his attention. He studied Locke in Latin, and 
afterwards, when he had mastered the English language, in 
the original tongue. This author, who remained a favourite 
with him through life, as well as some other English writers, 
he studied most assiduously. But the works of Wolf and 
Leibnitz exercised the greatest influence upon his mental 
development : nor were the writings of Spinoza neglected. 
Thus passed seven of the most laborious years of his life. It 
was the period of apprenticeship served to science. Gradu- 
ally the most reserved but most persevering and highly cul- 
tivated youth became known in wider circles. His fortune 
now began to turn. A rich co-religionist of Berlin, Herr 
Bernhard, a silk manufacturer, engaged him as tutor for his 
children. Henceforth he was in easy if not affluent cir- 
cumstances. His connection with the house of Bernhard 
continued throughout life, first as tutor in the family, after- 
wards as book-keeper in the manufactory, and eventually as 
manager if not as a partner, in the concern. This was a 
happy period of his life. He now was introduced to several 
of the most eminent savants, members of the Academy of 
Sciences newly established by King Frederic IL, as well as 
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scholars and literati of the capital. But the acquaintance 
which he prized above all, which in time ripened into the 
warmest friendship to be severed only by death, was that of 
Lessing, through whom the diffident Moses was first intro- 
duced into the literary world as an author. 

At the age of 31 he married. The even tenour of a happy 
life, during which he displayed considerable literary activity, 
which spread his fame throughout all Germany and even far 
beyond its boundaries, continued for several years, until it 
was rudely interrupted by a most distasteful controversy 
forced upon him by a zealous Swiss pastor, Lavater, who, in 
1769, publicly challenged the Berlin philosopher either to 
refute a certain work on Christian evidences, shortly before 
published, or to embrace the religion, to the veracity of 
which the silence of the philosopher would bear an undeniable 
testimony. The position in which he was thus placed was 
not only most delicate, but also not without peril. Mendels- 
sohn clung to the ancestral religion not only with the 
tenacity of early habits, but also with the fulness of conviction 
which a profound study of the subject had given him. How 
was it possible to reply to the arguments brought forward 
in favour of Christianity without giving offence to the 
dominant Churches and becoming liable to the severe penal- 
ties enacted by the laws against the assailants of the esta- 
blished creeds. Mendelssohn, however, did reply. But the 
shock given thereby to his delicate frame was so great that 
in 1771 he was seized with a nervous fever, which brought 
him to the very door of death. He ultimately recovered, 
but very slowly. For a considerable time he was not allowed 
to attend to any study, and even the sight of his beloved 
Ubrary was denied to him by the apprehensions of his anxious 
family and friends. The accoimt which he gives of himself 
during this period of ennui, and of the stratagems resorted 
to in order to prevent his pursuing unconsciously some train 
of thought, is truly pathetic. Tender nursing, protracted 
rest, a few trips to various cities and the waters of Pyrmont, 
at last eo far restored his health that he could again resume 
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his former vocations and literary activity. Thus the year 
1781 approached, when he sustained a loss which gave him 
a greater shock than he had ever experienced before. The 
friend whom he esteemed and loved beyond any other was 
snatched away from him. Lessing died at the compara- 
lively early age of 52. New controversies arose. The fame 
of the dear departed, as Mendelssohn conceived, was aspersed 
by those who charged the deceased with Spinozism. Mendels- 
sohn believed it his duty to clear the memory of the beloved 
friend from the charge. This period, probably the saddest 
and most agitated in his life, was, however, the most im- 
portant for his co-religionists, for in it he completed and 
published his translation of the Pentateuch, and partly com- 
posed and partly superintended the composition of the 
Hebrew commentary added to the work, which has been 
characterised elsewhere. The first edition of the five books 
of Moses appeared by subscription in 1782. It created an 
immense sensation in the Jewish world, it was lauded by some 
rabbis, but anathematised by others, and gave rise to discus- 
sions which, many years after the philosopher had descended 
into the grave, were terminated by the universal acceptance 
of the work. Soon afterwards his German translation of the 
Psalms appeared. But continued labours and the mental agi- 
tation to which he had been subjected in the latter years of 
his life, exhausted his vitality. Bis feeble frame succumbed to 
illness in 1786. He passed away peacefully on the 4th of 
January of that year. Berlin mourned his loss, especially 
his co-religionists. His death was bewailed in prose and 
verse, and the admiration of the virtues and achievements 
of the deceased in behalf of his persecuted brethren in faith, 
to whom he not rarely served as a shield and a protector, as 
well as their gratitude to his memory, found expression in 
the weU-known distich, " From Moses (the lawgiver) until 
Moses (Maimoindes) there arose none like Moses (Mendels- 
sohn).'' 
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GENESIS, CHAPTER II. 

Yerse 1. Then were finished the heavens, the earth, and 
all their host. 

^^3^1 (Then were finished) is the pitalylike ^^3^.! (and all the 
mountains were covered^ Gen. vii. 19), its meaning being "they 
were completed ; " and the sea is comprised in the term 
earth, both forming, as it were, one whole. 

D^IV 75) (and all their host). The host of the earth consists of 
the creatures named before, viz., beasts, creeping things, fish, 
and the whole vegetable kingdom; the host of heaven consists 
of the two great luminaries and the stars, referred to in Deut. 
iv. 19, " and lest thou lift up thine eyes towards the heaven, 
and see the sun, the moon, and the stars — all the host of 
heaven;" it also comprises the separate intelligences,'*' as 
we read, "I saw the Eternal sitting upon His throne, and all 
the host of heaven standing by Him" (1 Kings xxii. 19); 
further, " The Eternal will visit the host of heaven on high 
[Heb: : of the height] " (Is. xxiv. 21). Here is an allusion to 
the formation of the angels among the productions constituting 
the works of creation. The souls of men are Kkewise com- 
prised in the " host of heaven." 

* Separate intelligences (o^b-raan o^batr). This is the name given by the 
medisBvalJewish philosophers to the angels, in contradistinction to the 
rest of the creation, which was composite, consisting of substance and 
form. What Is meant by this will be best understood from the follow- 
ing passage, which we translate from Maimonides' Mishnay Torah 
(B. I., Hilkhoth Yessoday Hattorah, chap. ii. 3) : — *^ The totality of things 
which the Holy One, blessed be He, created in this world, is divided 
into three parts; some are creatures consisting of matter and form, 
and these are constantly coming into existence and perishing. Such 
are the bodies of men and beasts, plants and minerals. Some are 
creatures consisting of form and matter, but do not change from body 
to body, and form to form like the afore-mentioned, as their form 
remains for ever fixed in their matter, nor do they ever alter like the 
others. These are the spheres and the stars in them; nor is their 
matter like the matter of the others, nor is their form like the form of 
the others. And some are creatures consisting of forms without any 
matter whatever ; these are the angels, for these have no kind of body, 
but are forms distinct from each other." 
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y. 2. Thus had God completed on the seventh day His 
work which He made, rested on the seventh day from all His 
work which He had made, 

/35 (had completed) is in the piel^ and should have been ^^?!1, 
only that the n is dropped, the verb having a ^ conversive. 

TS'f n C5'^^5 D^^'^^5 (God on the seventh day). The meaning is 
that on the seventh day the work was already finished and 
completed. Instances of this kind are (Exod. xii. 19), "On 
the first day (^H^a^FI) you shall have removed all leaven from 
your houses;" for every section of time naturally extends to a 
certain term ; now sometimes reference is made to its com- 
mencement, sometimes to the interval between this and the 
end, and sometimes to the latter. Now in the generality of 
languages the past is divided into three tenses: the imperfect, 
the perfect, and pluperfect, as, he finished, he has finished, 
he had finished. But in Hebrew there is only one form for 
the imperfect and pluperfect; therefore the word ^^?J1 is 
rendered 'Hhen were finished," and 7?^ **he had finished," 
for the work was completed on the sixth day, consequently on 
the seventh it was complete. The imperfect, as known, is 
moreover in Hebrew likewise expressed by the 1 converting 
the future into the past. The same also is the case with the 
future. There is a future which at the time signified wiU be 
the present, and there is a future which then will be the past, 
like inUK'n, mentioned before, meaning that it (the leaven) 
shall have been removed ; and this future may be considered 
as composed of the future and past (see our commentary on 
Gen. xlviii. 6, Lev. xvii. 4, Numb, xxxii. 19). 

Our Babbis (of blessed memory) have explained : " God 
finished on the seventh day. What did the world lack? Rest. 
Comes Sabbath, comes rest." * They thereby wished to convey 
that the work of creation was only completed on the seventh 
day, since on every one of the (preceding) six days something 
new that was not before came into existence, either a new 
substance or form which by the will of the Creator entered 
into existence ; and this is the meaning of the term *' work " 
(n^NPD). Nevertheless, the world lacked rest and repose, for 

* " Comes rest f see Bereshith Rabba, section x. ; also the commen- 
tary Matnoth Cahunah. 
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the order (of nature) had not yet commenced, and the laws 
established by the Creator, according to which the phenomena 
follow each other in the relation of causes and effects, had not 
yet begun to operate. It is these which establish repose in 
creation, and now, on the seventh day, this rest was super- 
added, i.e., the world began to be conducted in accordance 
with the general laws established by the Omnipotent. Hence- 
forward nothing new was brought into being. By this will 
be understood the dictum (of the Rabbis) : " Ten things were 
created in the twilight of the eve of the Sabbath ;" * for the 
operation of miracles involves both work and rest — the pro- 
duction of something new that did not exist before, and a 
continuation of the natural order of things in the relation of 
causes and effects. According to the dictum (of the Eabbis), 
** The Holy One, blessed be 'He, made a compact with the 
work of creation."! They (the miracles) therefore partake of 

* The passage referred to occurs in the B. T., tr. Pesachim, 54, p. 1, and 
an enumeration somewhat differeDt, in Aboth, chap. 5. It runs thus : — 
^ Ten things were created in the twilight of the eve of Sabbath : the 
well (of Moses [Numb. xxi. 17], which, according to a rabbinical legend, 
accompanied the Israelites during their wandering in the desert), the 
manna, the rainbow, the writing (of the Law), the tables, the inscrip- 
tion (on the tables of stone given to Moses), the grave of Moses, the cave 
in which stood Moses and £lijah (Exod. xxxiii. 22, 1 Kings xix. 9), the 
opening of the mouth of the ass (of Balaam), the opening of the mouth 
of the earth to swallow the wicked (followers of Eorah ; Numb. xvi. 32)" 
(see the conclusion of the following note). 

t The somewhat lengthy passage occurs in Bereshith-Rabba, sect.V., 
and runs thus : — *' Rabbi Yochanan said : The Holy One, blessed be He, 
made a compact with the sea (when the waters on the second day of 
creation were gathered into one place) that it should be cleft before 
IsraeL This is what is meant by : And the sea returned to its former 
state (Ex. xiv. 27), viz., according to the compact made with it. Babbi 
Yeremiyah, son of Rabbi Eleasar, said : Not with the sea alone did the 
Holy One, blessed be He, make a compact, but with everything created 
during the six days of creation. This is what is written (Isa. xlv. 12) : 
* I, my hands have inclined the heaven, and ordered all their host ' — I 
ordered the sea that it should be cleft before Israel ; I ordered the 
heavens and the earth that they should be silent before Moses, for it 
is written (Deut. xxxii. 1), ' Listen, heavens ;* I have ordered the sun 
and moon that they should stand still before Joshua, for it is written 
(Josh. X. 12), ' Sun, stand still in Gibeon ;' I have ordered the ravens 
that they should feed Elijah, for it is written (1 Kings xvii. 6), ' And 
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the character of both the eizth and the seyenth day — work 
characterismg the sixth, and rest the seyenth day, and there- 
fore are analogous to the twilight of the eye of Sabbath. 
Ponder on this. 

iJn?K7D (His work) is not formed jfrom ^?^/P, for if this were the 
case the H would be without dagesh, eyen as from nfJlV (righte- 
ousness) is formed ^nfJlV (his righteousness), or i^?")? (bles- 
sing), ^nD*19 (his blessing), but rather from nSK/p, like 

niO^D (watching). By rights it should be ^?^fP, only the 
segol of the K has been transposed and placed under the ^, 
and the sheva of the ^ under the E), and the chirik altogether 
dropped on account of the tendency of the K to be quiescent 
according to the rule. 

V. 3. Blessed the seventh day and sanctified it, for in it 
God rested from all work which He had created and made. 

♦j;^9^n D^^ HK DNn^g ^nnn (And God blessed the seyenth day), 
f. e., He bestowed on it additional excellency and a preference 
oyer all (other) days. 

\Ti\\< K'?.!?)} (And sanctified it), by setting it apart from the other 
days for the service of God, so that man should not perform 
on it any labor, but meditate, rejoice and exult in His work. 

rfM^ D\'1^K Kna IK^K (Which God had created and made, Ht., to 
inake). Nachmanides explains, that He rested from all His 
work, haying brought forth existence out of nothing in order to 
produce aU the works mentioned in the course of the six days, 
and therefore it is said, that He rested both from creating and 
working — from the creation called into being on the first day, 

the ravens brought him bread and meat,' etc.; I have ordered the fire 
not to hurt Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah (Dan. iii. 27) ; 1 have 
ordered the lions not to hurt Daniel (ibid. vi. 23) ; I have ordered the 
heavens to open at the voice of Ezekiel, for it is written (Ezek. i. 1), 
the heayens were opened ; I ordered the fish that it should spue out 
Jonah, for it is written (Jon. ii. 11), 'And the Eternal said to the fish 
that it should spue out Jonah upon the dry land.* " See also Moreh 
Neb., B. II., ch. 29, where this subject is discussed by Maimonides, and 
an explanation given designing to show that, in the opinion of the rabbis, 
there existed a harmony, pre-arranged by the Almighty at the very 
creation between the miracles recorded in the Bible and the established 
course of the laws of nature, which do not admit of any disturbance. 
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ana the work performed on the other days. Or perhaps HWy? 
(to do or work) should be construed as connected with the pro- 
ceeding nijy (He rested) ; the meaning being, that on it God 
rested from all work which He created on the first day and 
from (ftirther) activity (exerted on the succeeding six days). 

Idiomatic instances of this kind are such as these, 1BD? ?nn ^3 
(he left off counting, lit, to count; Gen. xli. 49), instead of ")BDD, 
Ht., from counting ; Tyn ni33t) l^nn^l (they left off building, 
lit., to bmld the city. Ibid. xi. 8); inn ni!?y Dd!? ^yo^n (beware 
lest ye ascend the mountain, Ex. xix. 12), and many others of 
the kind. The accents, however, do not agree with the latter ex- 
planation, since in3K7D (His work) is marked by a sakefkaton^ 
for this reason the German translator has given the preference 
to the first explanation. Some commentators, however, refer 
the verb TiWV? to the things created, the meaning being that 
God endowed the created things with the power to perform 
the works and to produce the operations which are natural to 
them, each according to its destination. If so, the verb should 
be rendered, *' to continue to operate." 

V. 4. This is the history of the generation of the heaven 
and the earth when they were created, namely, when the 
Eternal Being, God, made heaven and earth. 

n?K (These are), this pronoun refers to the matters mentioned 
above. 

nnpin (history of the generation). By this is meant the account 
narrating how heaven and earth were produced and came into 
existence. 

nifelj dV3 (on the day when were made). We learn by this that 
all things were created on the first day. Thus Bashi. How- 
ever, considered in its plain sense, QVn is as much as T\V1 (at 
the time), A similar phrase is 130D *I^3K DVn (at the time, 
lit., on the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt die, further on 
V. 17), and many other like phrases. HlK'y designates the 
arrangement of things in their proper proportion. A similar 
phrase is IHIN TWV7 "ino^l (he hastened to prepare, lit., to 
make, it ; ibid.i xviii. 7). In this way we read in Isaiah 
xHii. 7, VriK^I (I created it), then vri")V! (I fashioned it), and 
afterwards vr^^K'g (I made it). By Hfejn^ is meant the produc- 
tion of matter from nought into being, i, e,, creating; by 
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HTV* the bestowal of form on matter, i. e,, fashioning, and hj 
n^^ the finishing or placing a thing in its position, t. «., 
completion ; consequently the phrase niK^ DVn, etc., refers to 
the afore-mentioned six days of creation. 

^^»y$ 'n (the Eternal being, God). In the previous chapter 
D'*tV?H (Gbd) only is mentioned, but here the Eternal Being, 
God. By this is meant, ** the Eternal Being, whose name is 
God, who is the Euler and Judge of all things." In this way 
the term is according to the plain sense to be explained 
wherever it occurs. The rabbis, of blessed memory, however, 
have explained the two names as designating respectively the 

• attributes of justice and mercy. It is probable that the first 
chapter, from n'B'Kia (at the beginning) to T\Wvh (and made) 
was handed down by way of tradition to select individuals 
from the days of the holy patriarchs, and perhaps from the 
days of Adam and Seth, having been transmitted verbally 
from the fathers to the children, and by this means these 
holy men taught their children and disciples the mystery of the 
work of Creation • and the doctrine of the non-eternity of the 
world ; and through this tradition the belief spread to every 
comer of the earth, to every people and tongue, so that there 
is not to be found a nation or tongue but it possesses some 
knowledge thereof, however slight, or some idea derived from 
the quarter mentioned, only that this tradition was in part 
corrupted by the absurdities of pretended sages and the 
fictions of poets, who presumed to discuss heavenly things 

* ** The mystery of the work of Creation." This phrase (rrvNin nwpo), 
generally found in connection with the work of the chariot (nnaio nwo), 
is borrowed from the Mishna Chag., chap, ii., and the Gemara on it, 
f . xvi., 1, where we read, ** The work of Creation is not to be expounded to 
two persons:'* (simultaneously), nor the work of the Chariot (seen 
by Ezekiel in his vision) [Ezek. i., 4-28], to one unless he is wise 
and has a penetrating mind when the headings of the subject are laid 
before him. As the Talmud offers no explanation of the meaning of 
these terms they have been differently interpreted by commentators, 
the Cabbalistic School attributing to them a mystical sense, while 
the school headed by Maimonides took them in a philosophical sense. 
(See his commentary on this mishnah, also Mishnay Torah Hil. Yessod. 
Torah, chap, iv., § 12 ; further Moreh Neb. Introd.) The Biur evidently 
takes *' the work of Creation " in the latter signification, being defined 
by Maimonides as 'Hhe physical sciences,*' while, according to the 
same authority, ** the work of the Chariot " means " metaphysics.*' 
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profanely, and from their own hearts devised things in which 
there is no truth, in order to attract the attention of the multi- 
tude upon whom the light of G-od's law had not shone, and 
mingled truth with falsehood, so that there only remained a 
few indications resembling a ray of light flashing through the 
darkness of night. And it is known that the name of the 
Being expressive of God's special providence over the select 
of mankind, and the divine love for those who heed His 
words, was only diffused through the signs and miracles which 
He performed on behalf of the Children of Israel when He 
brought them out of Egypt, and set them apart for His ser- 
vice, as we shall explain, D.V., in our commentary on the 
verse " and by my name, the Eternal, I was not known to 
them " (Exod. vi. 3, which see). Thus it happened that when 
Moses, our master, peace be with him, wrote the Law from 
the mouth of the Eternal, he prefixed this traditional section ; 
and in it he only mentioned the name Q-od (0^n?K), which is 
expressive of Perfect and Absolute Power over everything 
that it is possible to bring into existence, and to lead accord- 
ing to His will. He then added, " This is the history of the 
generation of the heaven and the earth when they were 
created, on the day when the Eternal Being, Q-od," etc., to 
signify that this all-powerful Being is identical with Him 
who is designated by the Glorious Name,* who watches over 
His servants, reveals His secrets to the prophets, and is found 
by them when they call upon Him — the Eternal Being, 
God. The German translator has rendered the Glorious 
Name sometimes by **the Eternal Being," and sometimes by 
" the Eternal," because this name is expressive of the past, 
present, "and future. See also our commentary on the verse, 
** This is my name for ever " (Exod. iii. 16), for there is the 
(right) place for its explanation. Onkelos translated God 
(D^n?^) occurring in the first section by the Eternal ; and " the 
Eternal Being, God" by the Eternal God. I do not 
understand the reason thereof. 



* The glorious name. This is the designation given by the rabbis 
to the ineffable name of God (tetragrammaton), which only the High 
Priest was allowed to utter while in the Holy of Holies on the Day of 
Atonement, and in the priestly benediction in the temple. (See Mish. 
Yoma. vi. 2, Sotah vii. 6.) 

1) 
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Y. 5. All manner of treelike plants of the field was not 
yet on earth, and the herb of the field not yet grown, for 
the Eternal Being, God, had not yet caused it to rain on 
earthy and man was not yet to till the ground. 

-'1D1 nnbn n^ h^\ (And aU manner of treelike plants, etc.) The 
object of this section is to acquaint us with the details of the 
formation of Adam and his wife, for in the preceding section 
it was only mentioned in general terms that God created them 
male and female, and now he (the sacred writer) shows us 
how the providence of the Glorious Being was acting to order 
everything for man's well-being, formed a help-mate from 
his ribs for him, gave him a commandment, and endowed him 
with intelligence to have a knowledge of his creatures, etc. 
Among the thirty-two rules whereby the Law is explained, 
referred to by Bashi, of blessed memory, in this section as 
contained in the horaita of Rabbi Elieser, son of Eabbi Yossay, 
the Galilean, there is the following applied here: * ^'In a 
general statement followed by the account of details the latter 
particularises the former." ''God created the man "is the 
general statement, indicating his creation, whence, and His 
further proceedings. Beturning to the subject, the sacred 
writer then details how the Eternal Being, God, formed him, 
etc., caused the Garden of Eden to spring up for him, placed 
him there, and caused a deep sleep to fall upon him. The reader 
might fancy that this is a narrative of a different event, while 
in reality it is only the particularisation of what precedes. The 
same is the case with the account of the creation of the beasts. 
Beturning to the subject, the writer states, ''The Eternal 
Being, God, formed from the ground all the beasts of the field," 
as simply introductory to " and He brought them to the man 
that he might give them names," and also to teach that 
the birds were created from mud. So far the quotation. 
Becur in mind this rule, for it is a fundamental maxim, and 

* " Boraita " of Rabbi Elieser, etc. By this Chaldee word, which signi- 
fies external, is meant the authoritative statements of the elder rabbis 
-which did not find their way into the Mishnah. These thirty-two rules 
in our edition of the Babylonian Talmud form an appendix to the Treat 
of Berachoth. It is his thirteenth rule which is elucidated as 
is done in the " Biur." Their author lived in the second century of the 
common era 
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an important principle for the understanding of Scripture, 
and thereby many passages, inexplicable without this rule, 
will become clear to thee. Sometimes all commentators, even 
the most erudite, have laboured in vain to understand the 
plain sense of some Scriptural passage. Tet, by calling 
to mind this rule, whereby the Law is explained, thou wilt 
find that the matter is simple, and very easily to be understood, 
as will be seen, D.V., in many parts of our commentary. In 
order to record the details of the formation of Adam and 
Eve, and what happened to them, he had occasion to make 
mention of the Garden of Eden, and on account of the Garden 
of Eden the writer recurred to the work of the third day, 
saying that the Creator then designed that there should not 
yet be any treelike plant of the field on earth, nor should 
there as yet grow the herb of the field, for He had not 
caused rain to fall, etc. n^ means a tree ; thus we read, 
D^n^bn nriK nnn (under one of the trees, Gen. xxv. 15), and 
)pr]^'* D^n^k' pa (among the trees they brayed, Job xxx. 17). 

I^Kn niry] nncj (was not yet on earth). Bashi explains the mean- 
ing of D"H3 wherever it occurs in Scripture to be equivalent to 
** not yet," and not " before," nor can it receive a verbal form 
so as to become, for example, onon. Of this the phrase under 
discussion is a proof, also the phrase p^5'^^^ DTD O (Exod. ix. 30), 
meaning, '* ye do not yet fear." Here, too, the meaning is '* (it) 
was not yet on earth," etc., it had not yet grown. So far 
Bashi. Aben Esra, however, in the section of Shemothf dis- 
putes this statement, saying, ** according to Bashi Q'^tS is like 
K/^." But this is not so, for it is always followed by the sub- 
ject matter. Thus, after U^K'^ DID (Gen. xix. 4) we find 
'* the people of the city, the people of Sodom, surrounded the 
house ;" after incp^ Q1D3 3^nn n« we read " the lad of the 
priest came " (Sam. ii. 15) ; in the same way ^tnp^ D"WD, I an- 
swered (Is. Ixv. 24). Nachmanides stated that the objection 
of Aben Ezra was weU founded, and explained DID as expres- 
sive of " before." They are joined by Elimchi in his lexicon 
under DID. But in the verse under comment there is nothing 
relating to it after the phrase inov^ DID. According to their 
view, therefore, the next verse, " But a mist arose," etc., must 
be taken for the continuation to the first half of the preceding 
verse. If so, the phrase **For the Eternal Being, God, had 
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not caused rain to fall/' etc., must be considered in the light of 
a parenthesis, and should have been marked with a sofpa8%tdcj 
which is a greater disjunctive than the athnach before it. Thus 
we read (Exod. xxv. 8, 9), '< and they shall make unto me a 
sanctuary (KHpp), (and I will dwell among them, D3in3)," 
" even as I have shown them," etc. The connection, there- 
fore, here would be *' Before there was any tree of the field 
on earth, and before any herb of the field had sprung up 
(because the Eternal Being, G-od, had not caused rain to fall 
on earth, nor did there then exist a man to till the ground) 
there arose a mist from the earth and watered the face of the 
ground, whereby the herbs and trees sprang up on the third 
day." And such, in fact, is the explanation of Nachmanides. 
If so, the ^ of *Y(<^ (a mist) connects the two sentences in point 
of time, as stated in the preface. This explanation, however, 
presents great difficulties which do not exist if we follow 
Bashi. According to him the first half of the verse under 
discussion, ending with HDV^ (had sprung up), forms a complete 
sentence in itself, being naturally followed by the statement 
of the reason for it, to wit, because rain had not yei fallen, 
and this because no man existed as yet. But according to the 
commentators, who hold that this same half verse was only 
intended to carry us back to the period preceding the existence 
of herbs and trees, there is no room for the question, ** What 
was the reason of this?" so as to call for the reply, ** for the 
Eternal Being, God, had not caused rain to fall," since there 
can be no doubt that before there was no tree— there as yet 
existed no tree, etc. And how could this have given rise to 
inquiry for the cause thereof? Therefore I have accepted the 
view of Bashi, which in my opinion is the correct one. Aben 
Esra, however, has charged Bashi with something which he 
did not say, for Bashi did not explain dl^ by VO (not), but 
by ** not yet." Aben Esra, of blessed memory, himself, in 
his commentary on Isaiah (Ixv. 24) says, * In my opinion D">0 
is equivalent to 'as yet' (I^V), and when a 3 is prefixed, 
to * before.' " Now this statement comes very near that 
of Bashi, for there can be no doubt of his admission that O^ 
(in addition) includes the idea of negation, to wit, " not yet." 
Since we find "131/^ n^3 DnC) Kin Sny (And he had not yet 
finished speaking, Gen. xxiv. 15), which would not make 
sense unless 0")E3 included the idea of negation, meaning ''not 
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yet," as explained by Eashi, of blessed memory. It should 
also be borne in mind that wherever Bashi, of blessed me- 
mory, uses the words ^^ ^V he means to say that such (not 
yet) should be the translation, for the Ohaldee rendering of 
vh Tiy is k) n?. The truth is that, in the opinion of Eashi, 
dtD, wherever it occurs, has the meaning of " not yet," only 
that sometimes it is connected with a sentence that follows, 
for instance, "they had not yet (DID) lain down, when the 
people of the city," etc., or "they shall not yet (D"JtD) have 
called when I shall have answered." At other times there is 
no phrase connected with it, the sentence being complete in 
itself. For instance, " Te will not yet (DID) fear the Eternal, 
God " (Exod. ix. 30), or " Dost thou not yet (OnD) know that 
Egypt is destroyed " (Ibid. x. 7), which is by Eashi in loco 
paraphrased " K^ ^^y " (not yet). In the same way Eashi 
explains here " was not yet on earth," " had not yet grown," 
for in his opinion the phrase is complete in itself, which is 
(also) the opinion of our rabbis, of blessed memory, in Bere- 
shith Eabba. inasmuch as they explained that on the third day 
the plants stopped at the surface of the soil, but only on the 
sixth day, after rain had fallen on them, rose out of it.* 

nrnxn-nK Xivh. r.« DIKI (And there was no man to till the 
ground.) This phrase assigns a reason for the preceding one, 
viz., no rain was caused to fall because there existed no man 
to till the ground, consequently there existed no one that 
could have appreciated the benefit of rain and derived advan- 
tage from it until Adam came. Our sages, of blessed memory, 
explain that the plants on the third day stopped at the very 
surface of the soil, but arose out of it on the sixth day, only 
after rain had fallen on them. 

y . 6. But a mist rose from the ground and moistened tho 
whole face of the ground. 

n?? 19 n^?l1«l (And a mist rose from the earth.) Although 
the upper water had been separated from the lower on the 
second day, and these gathered in one place on the third day, 
the surface of the ground was, nevertheless, moist and soaked 
through by means of the heavy mist which arose from the 

* This statement occurs also in the Tal., Treat. Chulin, f. 60, p. 2. 
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earth. Notwithstanding, the soil was not yet fit to produce 
herbage, because thick clouds formed a corering around, and 
the atmosphere was not yet sufficiently pure. 

V. 7. Then the Eternal Being, God, formed man out of 
the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nose a living 
breath ; thus man became an animal endowed with a soul. 

^y5 (And formed) Its root is "iVJ, its form is the Jcal^ and the 
preformative letters "1"^"^'^ are marked with chirik as the word 
f p^n in na p;»1 (and Noah awoke, Gen. ix. 24). 

rxtyv^n \0 ney DIKPITIK (man out of dust from the ground), Man 
was called Adam because he was formed from earth (HD^lK), 
and it is both a proper name for the first man and an appella- 
tion indicative of his origin, and therefore it is capable of 
receiving the article. 

D\*n np^p ^^^^f ^9^1 (and he breathed into his nose a living 
breath). By this Scripture indicates to us the dignity of the 
human soul, its origin and mysterious nature, for (in connec- 
tion with it) thQ name of God is mentioned in full (to wit, 
" the Eternal Being, God "), and it is said that He breathed 
into his nose a living breath, to signify that it (the soul) did 
not derive its origin from the (terrestrial) elements, nor by 
concatenation from the separate intelligences,* but that it 
was the spirit of the Great Being from whose mouth (proceeds) 
knowledge and understanding, for he that breathes into the 
nose of a person puts into it a portion of his breath, and this 
is referred to when we read (Job xxxii. 8) " And the breath 
of the Almighty maketh them understanding," for it (the 
soul) is positively derived from the foundation of nr? (under- 
standing f ) (Nachmanides). For this reason, also, it (the soul) 

* " Separate intelligences.** See Note, p. 27. 

t na^i (Intelligence). Nachmanides, who was a follower of the mys- 
tioal school, held with the Cabbalists that there were ten sephirotks^ 
best defined as channels containing the divine creative and preservative 
energies communicating with the universe through the medium of the 
first (the Crown or King) and the last (Royalty or the Queen, also called 
Matron). These, with the exception of the last, which stood by itself, 
formed a kind of scale, being grouped into three triads, which were, 
however, intimately connected with each other, and the Incomprehen- 
sible Infinite (En Soph), from which they all proceeded, and in which 
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is called HDC^J (breath), because it proceeds from the breath of 
the Almighty, and by it man became a living soul, as the 
Targum has K7D1D nn, t.^., a spirit having speech, because the 
faculty of speech emanates from the rational soul,* and 
among all animals there is none endowed with speech 
except man, for this is his distinction and pre-eminence. 
And although the human soul possesses divers powers, for 
instance, those of motion, feeling, imagining, remembering, 
exciting, etc., as stated by psychologists, they nevertheless 
form only one, being represented as activities of one and 
the same soul, the multiplicity perceived referring only to its 
functions. Nor is man's power of feeling like that of the 
beast, nor his imagination like that of the beast, as has been 
pointed out by Maimonides, of blessed memory, in his preface 
to the ** Ethics of the Fathers "+ (first chapter), and these 
are his words, ** Know that the soul of man is one, but it has 
divers distinct functions, some of which are called niCJ^B? (souls), 
the consequence is that some fancy that man possesses several 
souls. Sometimes, however, they are called powers, etc. 

they were united as the divine attributes. Each of these sephiroths had a 
name of its own. That of nrn (Intelligence) was given to the third of 
the first, consequently highest, triad. From this, according to the 
Cabbalists, the souls of men emanated. (See ^ La Kabbale,'* etc., par 
Ad. Franck, Deuxi^me partie, chap, iii.; also ''The Eabbala by Chris- 
tian D. Gunsburg," from page 7 to 52.) 

* *' Rational soul." This is the designation given by the medioeval 
rabbis, followers of philosophical schools, to the human soul (which 
maintains its characteristic pre-eminence through the reason possessed 
by it) in contradistinction to the vital principle animating the other 
living creatures. The latter is defined by Maimonides (see farther on) 
as ^ the faculty, peculiar to man, of thinking, by means of which he 
reflects, acquires wisdom and knowledge, and decides upon what is 
proper or improper." For a complete system of rabbinical psychology 
see Kusari, 8th and last section (iok»), also chap. i. and ii. of the work 
quoted in the following Note, or the EngHsh translation thereof in 
''Hebrew Review" for 1835. 

t " Ethics of the Fathers." This portion of the Mishna was regarded 
by Maimonides with so much predilection that in his commentary to 
this portion of the Talmud he wrote a special introduction to this 
treatise divided into eight chapters, and therefore called " The Eight 
Chapters of Maimonides." It is a complete psychological treatise, and 
is highly esteemed by rabbinical scholars. An English translation of 
it is contained in the " Hebrew Review." 
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Howeyer, the name of the sense of feeling is applied to man 
and beast in common only in the way of homonymy, because 
this sense in man is not identical with that of the beast," 
etc. The rabbi, in addition, dwelt emphatically on the 
subject, making use of a striking simile, the result of which 
is that though while enumerating the functions of the soul we 
ascribe to it divers souls and powers, it is for all that not 
divisible like the composite body, it being a single simple 
substance, not admitting of division in any way. It is for this 
reason that Scripture represents the creation of man as quite 
distinct from that of the other living creatures, for when 
formed out of the dust of the ground he was stiU without 
life, feeling, and motion, until the Exalted Being Himself in 
His glory breathed into his nose the breath of life, and by the 
power of this precious breathing there were produced in him 
motion, feeling, imagination, understanding, and intelligence, 
and being endowed with all these faculties, he thus became a 
living being, possessing speech. This is expressed by the 
phrase ** and man became a living soul." 

VBK? (in his nose). Properly it should be ^^??y[3, for its root 
is n?^ (he was angry), just as we read (Is. xii. 1) ^? np3K ^3 
(for Thou wast angry with me) ; but that the 3 is compensated 
for by the dagesh in the B. In Chaldee, however, the 3 is re- 
tained, as we find (Dan. iii. 19) ^niD?t<. An analogous form 
is D*K)n (wheat), the root of which is tO^n (it gave forth its 
fragrance, ripened), the 3 being replaced by the dagesh of the 
O. In Chaldee, however, it is extant TPpn (Esra vii. 22). 

V. 8. The Eternal Being, God, planted a garden in Eden 
on the east, put there the man whom He had formed. 

Dni50 inya p. D^n^gt ^;^ vm (And the Eternal Being, God, planted a 
garden in Eden on the east). Onkelos translates pnpD by TPlBf 9 
(before). This was also the opinion of the rabbis-, of blessed 
memory, only they differed on this point — whether it was 
meant that the act preceded the creation of the world in ac- 
cordance with their statement that the garden of Eden was 
one of the seven things which preceded the world,* or only 

* '* Preceded the world." The objects created, according to the 
Talmud, before the world, meaning that it was determined to give them 
existence by the Deity, even before that of the world, are enumerated 
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the creation of the first man. Those who agree with this view 
must render the phrase, " The Eternal Being, God, had long 
before planted a garden in Eden." Bashi, however, explains 
that He planted the garden to the East of Eden, and not the 
east of the earth, it would therefore appear that in his opinion 
the garden of Eden was towards the west. There are, however, 
those who assimie that the garden of Eden was in the east of 
the earth. However, it is evident from the plain sense of the 
Scripture before us (iii 24) that the garden of Eden was in 
the west, and that thence Adam was driven forth to the east 
(see our commentary there). Now human society began in 
the east, thence mankind spread, and the nations were sepa- 
rated according to their languages, as is known from the 
history and archaeological records of every people and tongue. 
They all testify that every district and region received its 
(original) population from the east. And Scripture narrates 
that in the east of the earth, a pleasant and delightful place, 
in a district having an equable and temperate climate, there was 
established a divine and glorious plantation overflowing with 
everything that was pleasing and delicious, and there the 
Holy One, blessed be He, appointed for man a place to dwell 
in, and ordained that there should be a garden there ; 1? (gar- 
den) is derived from J5J (he sheltered), designating a place 
with trees which shelter with their branches and protect those 
sitting underneath, and there He placed the man whom He 
had formed. 

V. 9. The Eternal Being, God, caused from the ground to 
grow all kinds of trees lovely to view and good to eat ; the 
tree of life was in the midst of the* garden, and the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil. 

nmvtn JD D\'i^K 'n nDV^ (And the Eternal Being, God, caused to 
grow from the ground). Scripture speaks (here) of the ground 
of the garden, for there was first fulfilled the (divine) behest, 
" Let the earth sprout forth herbs," when the ground brought 
forth every kind of tree pleasing to the sight and good for 

in the Treat. Pesachim, f. 54, p. 1. They are as follows : — The Law, 
Repentance, the (toden of Eden, Gehenna, the Throne of Glory, i.e., 
the seat on which the Deity (of course figuratively) was represented to 
be enthroned, the Holy Temple, and the Name (being) of the Messiah. 
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food, agreeing with what we stated before, that in accordance 
with the first purpose (of G-od), before the ground was cursed 
in consequence of Adam's sin, the earth only produced fruit 
fit for human food. 

Jin Tpn3 D^nn yV.] (And the tree of life in the midst of the gar- 
den). Scripture says in the midst of the garden, and not in 
the garden ; and further on, " and of the fruit of the tree 
which is in the midst of the garden," without designating it 
by any other name, to give us to understand that this mark 
was sufficient to distinguish it from the other trees. For this 
reason Onkelos' rendering is «ri^J n^y^V?? {^ the middle of 
the garden). And the tree of life and that of knowledge 
were in the midst of the garden, as though a bed hedged in 
had been prepared for the purpose. By the midst here is 
understood a large middle space, for the exact midst (central 
point) is, as known, discernible by none but God.* 

D^!?"? f JH (And the tree of life). By this designation is meant 
a tree the fruit of which gives long life to the partakers 
thereof. 

jnj ite riy'^n f5!1 (And the tree of knowledge of good and evil). 
The construction of this phrase is like that of 1©t< TMj^ *^}^}^*} 
(into the tent of Sarah, his mother, Gen. xxiv. 67), or, nn|n pi«n 
(the ark of the covenant. Josh. iii. 14), and many more in 
which the n article is prefixed to the noun in regimen. The 
grammarians resolve this construction into an ellipsis, viz., 
nnan (jn«) jnKn (the ark [being the ark] of the covenant) ; 
yi1 niO (nyn) nynn (the knowledge [being the knowledge] of 
good and evil). And in' reference to the tree of knowledge, the 
commentators, quoted by Nachmanides, of blessed memory, 
have explained, that the fruit thereof excited sexual love ; for 
this reason they covered themselves after they had partaken 
thereof, and they quoted as an analogous phrase the words of 
Barzillai, the Gileadite, who said, *' Do I know (the difference) 
between good and evil (2 Sam. xix. 36). Of this, however, 

* " By none but God." The meaning seems to be that if a centre 
be conceived as a material point, it must, however small it might be, 
yet have a central point of its own, and this ad infinitum. It is, there- 
fore, the Omniscient alone who can determine the true central point 
of any given space. 
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I cannot approve, because the serpent used tlie plirase, "And 
ye shall be like GK>d, knowing good and evil." Nor can it 
be urged that the serpent told an untruth to the woman in 
order to persuade her, for God himself said, "Behold 
man has become like one of us, knowing good and evil." 
Moreover, the rabbis said, " There are three who said the 
truth and nevertheless perished from the earth ; and these 
they are — the serpent, the spies, and Doeg the Edomite." * 
The opinion of Nachmanides, of blessed memory, is that man 
(originally) obeyed the promptings of his nature, following 
the (established) laws, even as do the heavens and their hosts, 
truthful workers, whose work is truth, without ever deviating^ 
from their charges, and which therein know nothing either 
of love or hatred. f Now the fruit of this tree was productive 
of the will and desire whereby the partakers thereof were able 
to choose a thing, or the contrary thereof, either for (their) 
good or evil. For this reason the tree was called " the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil," for njT (knowledge) in our 
language (Hebrew) also applies to volition. Thus in the 
rabbinical idiom we meet with the phrase, " They did not 
propound (such and such a thing), only it was his intention 
(injnE^) to return ; " J and in biblical language, " What is 

♦ " Doeg the Edomite." The translator has not been able to discover 
this passage in any of the rabbinical writings. A learned friend, how- 
ever, has called his attention to a passage in Colbo in which a similar 
enumeration takes place, the serpent, however, not being mentioned. 

t " Either of love or hatred." The rabbis, in common with many 
philosophers of the ancient, and all of the mediaeval world, held that 
the stars were animated, but without any emotional nature. Maimo- 
nides (in Mishnay Torah Yessodai Hattorah, v. 9) describes them thus, 
" All stars and orbs are endowed with souls, knowledge, and intelligence, 
are (consequently) living creatures and conscious of Him at whose 
word the world arose. Each of them, according to his magnitude and 
rank, praises and extols the Creator like the angels. And even as 
they know the Holy One, blessed be He, so they are conscious of them- 
selves as well as of the angels above them. The knowledge of the 
stars and orbs, however, is inferior to that of angels, but is larger than 
that of human beings." 

J •* To return." The quotation is taken from the Treat. Pesachim 
(f. 6, p. 1). There was a discussion whether an Israelite, setting out on 
a journey from his home within a month before Passover, was bound to 
remove the leaven from bis house before leaving. Upon which a rabbi 
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man (innni)" (Psalm cxliv. 3), meaning, «*that Thou 
shouldst be pleased with him;" further, l^njn^ (Exod. 
xxxiii. 12), meaning, ^*1 have chosen thee from among 
all men." This is also the meaning of the words of 
Barzillai, " Do I know (the difference) between good and 
evil? " implying that he had lost the power of discerning, so 
that he was no longer able either to choose or reject anything, 
for instance, he ate without tasting the food, and heard music 
without deriving pleasure from it. Men were then free from 
all sensual desires, the feeling of shame was therefore unknown 
to them. But affcer they had partaken of the forbidden fruit 
they became possessed of the power of choosing between 
good and evil. Now this in one aspect is a divine attribute, 
but for man it is an evil, inasmuch, as it presupposes in him 
desire and passion. It is possible that this is implied in the 
verse, " Q-od hath made man upright, but they have sought 
out many devices " (Eccles. vii. 29) — upright that he (man) 
should seek out the straight path — the seeking of many 
devices, inasmuch as he did divers things in consequence of 
his free will (out of the straight path). So far his words. 

The opinion of Maimonides, of blessed memory,* comes very 
near this, only that, according to his view, ** good and evil" 
are equivalent to proper and improper (lit., beautiful and 
ugly), and are notions not springing from intelligence, but 
depending upon common consent ; and it is known that the 
rabbi, of blessed memory, in these matters followed the views 
of Aristotle, he having in several places of his works ex- 
pressed the opinion that good and evil do not of necessity 
exist, but only truth and falsehood. The notions of good and 
evil depend upon the common consent of mankind, and have 
not their origin in the understanding.! And in reference to 

gave an explanation that if it was the intention of the traveller to return 
home during the festival, he was bound to remove the leaven before 
leaving. 

♦ His opinion is found in the Moreh Nebuch., Part i., chap, ii., where 
the rabbi reproduces the explanation offered by him to a certain inter- 
rogator who had stated to him the difficulties involved in the biblical 
ccount of the consequences of Adam's eating the forbidden fruit. 

t " In the understanding." In order to understand what Maimonides 
meant by nibsvno here paraphrased " notions springing from our intel- 
ligence," and rendered by the late Professor Munk in his French 
translation of the Moreh, " Les choses intelligibles," as also moDTiso, 
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" And ye shall be as gods knowing good and evil," he ex- 
plained " every Hebraist is aware that the term D^HpK (God) 
is common to Gbd, angels, and judges, the administrators of 
provinces, as is clear from the rendering of Onkelos the 
proselyte, peace be with him. The truth is, as has been ex- 
plained, that in the words of the serpent, *' And ye shall be 
as gods, knowing good and evil," stress is piincipally laid 
upon the concluding phrase, rendered by Onkelos, " And ye 
shall be like the high ones." Now the rabbi did not at all 
refer to God*s words, " Behold man hath become like one of 
us." It is exceedingly difficult to harmonise this state- 
ment with the explanation of the rabbi True, Onkelos 
renders this passage, " Behold, man hath become unique in 
the world of his, to know good and evil*' (G-en. iii. 22), 
translating 13DD by J^^yp " of his ") ; but this is very 
far-fetched, nor can we harmonise it with the plain sense of 
Scripture, for where is the sense of "Behold, man is unique 
in the world of us (or, of his) to know good and evil" (see 
our commentary in loco). Moreover, we cannot admit what 
the rabbi said as regards notions of common consent, the 
truth being that the notions of good and evil are arrived at 
through the understanding, and "beautiful and ugly" are by 
no means synonymous with " good and evil," for good or evil 
are only applicable after an examination by the intellect ; but 
whether beautiful or ugly is decided by the senses ; for this 
there are irrefragable proofs, only that this is not the place 

here paraphrased by notions " depending upon common consent," and 
rendered by that eminent scholar, ^ des opinions probables," it will 
be advisable to abridge the following note appended by him to 
his rendering of the passage in the Moreh : — "The distinction which 
the author (Maimonides) here draws between the things coming 
within the domain of intelligence and those of probable opinions is 
borrowed from Aristotle, Topics i. The Stagyrite lays down four kinds 
of syllogisms, the first two of which are : the demonstrative which 
has for basis principles of an absolute truth evident by themselves, 
being founded in our intelligence ; and the dialectical which proceeds 
from probable opinions, and which has for basis the acquiescence of 
the whole or the greater part of mankind, or only that of the 
whole or the greater part of the wise or the most illustrious 
among them. Good and evil, the virtues and vices come within the 
domain of probable opinionSy and stand in no relation to Qod or pure 
intelligence. 
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for ezpatiation. Now, Nackmaiiides, in his explanation, 
avoided these difficulties, for according to him the know- 
ledge of good and evil is a great boon, and a high privi- 
lege, constituting a divine attribute, only that it is an evil in 
reference to man, inasmuch as he thereby becomes possessed 
of desires and passions, and this explanation commends itself 
best. And I shall now add a few explanatory words. For, 
as appears £rom his explanation, man before he sinned was 
not in any way possessed of free will, nor in fact of volition, 
but followed in all his proceedings the promptings of the 
laws of nature, resembling therein the celestial bodies, as 
distinctiy stated by the rabbi. Now this is a thing which it 
is exceedingly difficult to comprehend. It is not my intention 
to point out the many doubts to which it gives rise. I will 
therefore acquaint thee with the opinion of the German 
translator offered for their solution. These are his words : 
Before you enter on the subject I must premise an introductory 
remark. This is that the whole account of the creation, and 
of what occurred to Adam, Eve, Cain, and Abel, is an im- 
doubted truth. As it is related so it actually occurred to 
these individuals, only that witiial there is in it an indication 
and a type of what would occur to the human species in its 
generality. What happened to Adam aud his, and each of 
them individually, even this happened to the whole species in 
its entirety; for this reason Scripture dwelt lengthily on 
the details. The intelligent will perceive in them, as it were, a 
mirror of all that befell mankind from the Creation to the end 
of all generations. Now man is possessed of the faculty of 
reason, and of appetites. By the former he attains truth, 
distinguishing between it and falsehood, and between good 
and evil, for whatever leads to happiness is good, and what 
prevents it evil, while by the latter he desires what is good, 
attaching himself to it, and flees from what is evil. They are 
caUed useful and injurious in regard to reason ; and good and 
evil, so far as the senses are concerned, are called respectively 
beautiful and ugly. Now, attachment to what is good begets 
pleasure, while attachment to what is evil begets pain. There 
exists a real good and imaginary good, even so, real and 
imaginary evil. The real good begets real pleasures, and 
the imaginary good begets imaginary pleasures. The same 
is the case with evil and pain. Our ancients already have 
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taught tlie greatest good is pleasure, and the greatest evil is 
pain. Now, the qualities of the mind spring from the com- 
bination of the power of comprehension and the appetites, 
and these are the dispositions in man to do good or evil, whether 
to himself or others, all of them flowing from his comprehen- 
sion and his discrimination between good and evil, and his 
desire to do what is good and to keep away from evil. It is a 
necessary condition for the perfection of a rational being that 
there should be an equilibrium in his mind between his 
appetites and his power of comprehension. If this be the case 
it will give rise in him to the nobler qualities, for in pro- 
portion to his power of comprehension to discern the good 
and bad will also be the force of the desire for the good and 
his hatred of what is evil, and a rational being will thereby 
be roused to attach himself to what is good. It is in this 
sense that our rabbis, of blessed memory, said, ^' The greater 
a man the greater his passions."* But if such proportion 
between these powers is absent there arise low and despicable 
qualities, for if the appetites preponderate over reason man 
inclines towards the desire for superfluities and sensual en- 
joyments, he pursues imaginary good and pleasure,, turning 
his back upon the real good. It may even happen sometimes 
that he clearly sees and with his heart comprehends the real 
good which leads to happiness, yet the force of his immoderate 
desire outweighing reason will seduce him to follow bodily 
enjoyments and be absorbed in the pursuit of sensual plea- 
sures, and this is the cause of all sin and rebellion in man. 
Should, on the other hand, the x>ower of comprehension pre- 
ponderate over the appetites, man will lag behind in the per- 
formance of the desirable good, and will not rise to the 
activity of the energetic enterprising man by putting forth a 
lion-like strength in the practice of all that is good and right, 
and engaging in a godly flght with all obstacles which oppose 
and deter him. Such a person relaxes in his efforts at the 
smallest trouble or di£B.culty in pursuit of good, allows his 
hands to sink and sits idly at the rustling of a leaf. At last 
even his power of comprehension gets confused and fails in 
things requiring understanding and reflection, even as our 

* <«The greater his passions.'* This is a quotation from the Talmud 
Treat. Succah, fol. 52, p. 1. 
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rabbis, of blessed memoiy, said of persons whose wisdom 
should be greater than their energy (deeds), that their 
wisdom would have no stability.* The upshot of all this is : 
God created man on earth a straightforward being, establish- 
ing an equal balance and a due proportion between his com- 
prehension and appetites. Had he remained in this well- 
poised condition he would not have deviated from the good 
path in consequence of an excess of appetites, but from defi- 
ciency of comprehension, as he might have mistaken good for 
evil or evil for good^ and even this would only have occurred 
occasionally. Besides, deficiency of comprehension is not a 
sin, nor want of knowledge rebellion, if it was not in the power 
of such a person to increase his knowledge and sphere of 
comprehension ; for in such a case our sages, of blessed me- 
mory, have held that an error arising from disregard of study 
amounts to wilfulness.f From this it follows that although 
man possessed free will and the power of choosing even before 
he sinned, nevertheless he was not liable to fall into the net 
of lust and sensual enjoyments, for his appetites were duly 
balanced and proportioned to his power of comprehension in 
accordance with the divine design, and in a manner leading 
to real good and happiness. The consequence was that Adam 
and his wife were attracted to each other's society, and the 
enjoyment thereof, in no larger measure than was requisite 
for the preservation of the human species. Under these cir- 
cumstances they might well have been naked and not be 
ashamed, for this feeling is a consequence of an excess of sensual 
desires, the imagination in such a case, as known, disregarding 
all proprieties of measure, time, and place. Now, the tree of 
knowledge was endowed with the property of increasing the 
power of the appetites, and to add to it intensity, so that 
when Adam partook of the fruit thereof he in his desires 
resembled the angels above. Now, the greatness of this 

- * "No stability." The adage referred to is contained in the 
"Ethics of the Fathers," in the third chapter of which we read, 
'•Rabbi Chanina, son of Dossa, said, "He whose energy is greater 
than his wisdom, his wisdom will have stability ; but he whose 
wisdom is greater than his energy, his wisdom will have no stability." 
t " Amounts to wilfulness." This saying, too, is from the " Ethics 
of the Fathers," chap, ii., where we read : Rabbi Yehudah said, "Be 
careful in study, for an error in study amounts to sinfulness." 
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power and its energy is a great advantage and a Mgh privi- 
lege 80 far as these heavenly beings are concerned, because 
this power is duly proportioned to their power of comprehen- 
sion, and according to the degree of their comprehension and 
reasoning powers so also increases their desire to fulfil the 
will of their Maker, to cherish the good with a mighty love, 
and to abhor the evil with intense hatred, and this, in fact, 
is their glory. But in reference to man it is a great evil, for 
his appetites increase beyond all proportion to his power of 
comprehension. Hence proceed all obnoxious qualities, to 
which we have referred before : pursuit of superfluities and 
love of sensual pleasures. Man sinks into the quagmire of 
imaginary good, and is swallowed up by it ; he leans to what 
is agreeable and pleasant to the senses or the imagination, 
turning his back upon the real good leading to true happi- 
ness and felicity. So far his words. It is evident that in 
this way all difficulties pointed out by the commentators in 
this section are solved, as with Q-od's help will be seen in our 
explanation of the next following verses. 

Y. 11. The name of the one is Fishon, the same which 
encompasses the whole land of Havilah^ where the gold is. 

pB'^a According to Bashi, Rabbi Saadia Gaon, of blessed 
memory, and Nachmanides, it is the River Nile which comes 
down from the moimtains of the Moon which are in Lower 
Cush, called Ethiopia, in Africa ; thence it flows northward as 
for as the Island of Meroe, where it divides into two arms, 
which encompass the island and then join again until they 
reach Egypt, thus traversing this country throughout its 
whole length as far as Alexandria, on the coast of the Medi- 
terranean, which separates Europe from Africa; there it 
divides into several branches, all of which fall into the 
Mediterranean.* 

•^/^WlI According to Michlal Yophee, this name anticipates 
the future, for he (np^in) was one of the sons of Joktan, son 
of Eber, his country being called after him. The same was 

* " As far as Alexandria." This is a mistake. The Nile does not 
come near Alexandria, but at present communicates with the Kosetta 
branch by means of a canal of the length of about forty miles. 

E 
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the case with Giuh and Aflshur. This is also the opinion of 
Bashi. There can be no doubt that in the age of Moses 
(already), celebrated countries received their names from 
those of their founders. 

2n\n D^ IK^H (where the gold is). It seems that an additional 
explanation and the enumeration of special characteristics 
marking Havilah, not required when mentioning Gush and 
Asshur, were necessary because there were two persons whose 
name was Havilah. One was the son of Gush, the son of 
Ham, and the other the son of Joktan, son of Eber, son of 
Shelah, son of Arphaxad, son of Shem, both of whom called 
their countries by their names.* Such are also the words of 
Nachmanides : *^ where there is the gold.'' This is to show 
that it is not Havilah of Egypt that is meant here, of 
which we read, *' And they dwelled from Havilah as far as 
Shur" (Gen. xxv. 18), "for this is on the east side of 
Egypt." (For an enquiry into the site of the rivers and the 
garden of Eden, properly belonging to this place, see the last 
sheet appended to the book, where I intend, D.Y., to treat of 
them.) 

y. 12. The gold of the same land is good, there is also 
found the mineral bedoldh and the stone shoham. 

ny^?n is a precious stone. They say that it is a white round 
stone which people perforate and join together in order to 
make thereof a neck-chain. And because one single hedolah 
stone cannot be manufactured into any work, it being too 
small, but a number are perforated and joined stone to stone 
on a thread until a chain be formed Scripture does not say, 
'^ and the bedolah stone,'' following the analogy of '' and the 
shoham stone," which is large, and moreover white and 
transparent, so that there are manufactured therefrom vessels 
for the service of king^. Upon such a stone, owing to the 
estimation in which it was held and its freedom from every 
blemish, were engraven the names of the children of IsraeLf 
It is the stone which is called onyxstone. 

• «By their names." The Hamitic Havilah is mentioned in Qen, 
X. 7, and the Semitic, ibid. 29. 
t "The children of Israel" See Exod. xxviii. 9. 
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V. 13. The name of the other river is Gihon, the same 
which encompasseth the whole land of Cush. 

pn^^ This is not the small river near Jerusalem^ for the river 
here, it is said, compasseth the whole land of Oiish, while the 
other small river does not even pass the smallest portion 
thereof. Babbi Joseph Kimchi states that Gihon is the Nile, 
while Pishon is held by some to be the Ganges, which is in 
the East Indies, imder the rule of the great king called 
'< Mogul," falling into the Southern Ocean, Havilah being the 
name of some district there. Some, however, hold that this 
is the river Gozan mentioned in Kings and Chronicles,* 
whither Sanherib led Israel into captivity. According to 
these authorities Pishon is in Asia, and Gihon in Africa. (See 
further the conmientaiy on '' the land of Gush," in the 
section of the Pentateuch entitled Noah.) 

V. 14. The name of the third river is Hiddekel, the same 
which floweth on the eastern side of Asshur ; and the fourth 
river is Euphrates. 

^J^^ It is said that this river is the Tigris, which encompasses 
all Armenia and Syria ; according to the testimony of Scrip« 
ture, it is that which floweth towards the east of Asshur and joins 
the Euphrates. Our sages, of blessed memory, explain that 
it was called Hiddekel because its waters are swift (D^in) and 
light (Dvp),| and so travellers narrate that its waters flow 
with great velocity. It likewise is in Asia. 

JTJip This is the river known by this name, flowing through 
Babylon^ and falling into a tongue of the sea on the east of 
Yemen, where the water of the Southern Ocean encroaches 
(goes forth) and separates Arabia from Eastern Persia. This 
sea is called in the language of the nations '^ Sinus Persicus;" 
it likewise is in Asia. 

V. 15. The Eternal Being, God, took the man, placed 
him in the garden of Eden to till and keep it. 

rryp^^^ mnjj^ (to tm and keep it). The two letters n have a 
mapehf both being pronouns of the feminine gender, and refer 

* ^ Kings and Chronicles." See 2 Kings xvii. 6 ; 1 ChroD. v. 26. 
i* ** Swift and light.** See Rashi*s commentary in loco. 
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to the ground upon whicli the garden was planted| or 
perhaps to the garden, although it is of masculine gender. 
The plural is 0^33. However, we also find naa with the 
feminine n at the end; for instance (Isai. bd. 11), ''And like 
a garden (nsHSI) it caaseth its seeds to spring forth.'' The 
plural is foimd in the passage (Ibid. Ixvi. 17), "Those who 
sanctify and purify themselves in the gardens (ni33)." 

Y. 16. The Eternal Being, God, commanded the man, 
and spoke. Of every tree of the garden mayest thou eat. 

IV^l (And commanded). The verb niV (he commanded) when 
followed by the preposition /? (upon) has the meaning of a 
prohibition (in German, verbieten^to forbid), but without 

7y it conveys an affirmative command (to order, command). 

7DKn ?bK (thou mayest eat) means, Thou hast permission and it 
is lawful for thee to eat (thereof). 

V. 17. Only of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
of it thou shalt not eat, for as soon as thou eatest thereof 
thou art (doomed) to death. 

«DD ^5Nn fc6 (thou shalt not eat thereof). The sacred writer 
uses ^3DD (thereof) besides f^l^l (and of the tree) by way of 
additional explanation. Analogous to it is the phrase, '' She 
opened and saw it (^riKIHI) the child" (Ex. ii. 6). Or perhaps 
the meaning of I^DZ^ is, that which springs from it, viz., the 
fruit ; or it means, how little soever. 

01 ^*?3N D)^? (lit., " on the day of thy eating thereof" etc.). This 
phrase means, at the time that thou eatest thereof thou wilt 
be a dead man (lit., a son of death). An analogous phrase 
is, ** On the day of thy going forth, and thou goest hither and 
thither, thou shalt know that thou must surely die " (1 Kings 
ii. 42), where it is not meant that he must die the very same day, 
nor is reference made to the fact of his being made aware of 
his doom, but the meaning is that as soon as he (Shimei) 
should go forth, he would forfeit his life to the king, who 
would put him to death at any time he might please. Ana- 
logous phrases are, '* And they shaU not come to see when Ji© 
covers the sanctuary, or they will die " (Numb. iv. 20). 
Eurther, ** And they shall not bear a sin on account of it, lest 
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they die through it " (Lev. xxii. 9). In which instances the 
meaning is that they will incur thereby the penalty of death 
and die in this their sin. Now by nature Adam was destined to 
die jfrom the first moment of liis formation, inasmuch as he was 
a composite creature. But now it was ordained that if ho 
should die he would die in consequence of his sin in the man- 
ner of those who incur the punishment of death through a 
divine dispensation in consequence of some sin like ti^ose 
(priests) who should partake of a heave-offering (while in the 
state of uncleanliness *), or enter the sanctuary (while 
under the effect of wine or wanting some of the prescribed 
garments f), the meaning in all such cases being that the 
transgressors would die in consequence of their sin before 
their time. Therefore when Adam was informed of his pun- 
ishment he was told, *' Until thou retumest to the ground^ for 
dust thou art and imto dust shalt thou return" (Gen. iii. 19), 
in consequence of thy nature. The proof of this is that from 
the very beginning he was to eat fruit of the trees and seeds 
of the earth. He must therefore have possessed the power 
of digestion, which necessarily presupposes increase and 
waste. However, according to our rabbis, if man had not 
sinned he would never have died, for the soul from above 
bestows everlasting life, and the divine volition manifesting 
itself on him at his formation would have clung to him con- 
tinually and preserved him for ever, as I have explained in 
the commentary, **And God saw that it was good'* (Gen. i. 10). 
And know that the condition of being a compound does not 
necessarily involve dissolution except in the opinion of those 
-who are of little faith, for as the world came into existence at 
the simple wiU of God, so its continuance wiU always depend 
upon the duration of His will. This is an evident truth. If 
BO the meaning of, '^ On the day thou eatest thereof shalt 
thou be a son of death," was as much as to say, '^ Then shalt 

* ** Uncleanliness." See Lev. xxii. 4, also Mishnay Torah. B. Seraim. 
Hil. Tnunah, chap. vii. 1. 

t ** Prescribed garments." The garments which the priests had to 
wear when on duty in the sanctuary are described in Exod. xxviii. See 
also Ibid. B. Abodah, Hil. Chelai Hammikdosh, chap. x. 4. For the 
injunction to the priests not to enter the sanctuary while under the- 
effect of any wine or strong drink, see Treat. Sebachim, f. zvii. p. % 
Mishnay Torah. B. Abodah Hil. Beeath Hammikdosh^ chap. ii. 1. 
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tjiou be subject to death, since my will shall not preserve 
thee for ever." Eating originally only served to afford him 
pleasure. It may be that the fruit of the garden of Eden 
(eaten by him) was absorbed (directly) in the limbs as was 
the manna,* which thus preserved the eaters. But whenGtod 
ordained that he should eat the herb of the field and bread 
from the ground in the sweat of his brow, it became the cause 
of loss to him, for dust he was, dust he was to eat, and unto 
dust to return. So far the words of Nachmanides, of blessed 
memory. Now his opinion that eating originally only served 
to afford man pleasure is very far fetched, for even the pleasure 
felt in eating arises in him from the craving for food felt 
by the body to replace the waste. I cannot understand what 
necessitated this (explanation), since it is quite conceivable 
that man might have been nourished by his food in exact 
proportion as he lost (substance) by the daily wear and tear ; 
the body might thus have continued and been preserved for 
ever. Perhaps this was meant by the words, that it was 
absorbed in the limbs. 

V. 18. The Eternal Being, God, said also. It is not good 
that the man should remain alone ; I will make for him a 
help who should be about him. 

'n^^ Dnxn mVn nto k!? (it is not good that the man should be 
alone). The meaning is, it does not agree with the purpose 
for which man was created that he should remain alone with- 
out help, for man is by his nature social, and cannot attain to 
happiness without the assistance of fellow men. Should he 
remain isolated the faculties of his mind and its powers would 
never be brought into activity from their latent state. He 
would thus resemble the beasts of the field, and perhaps not 
even rise to their condition. Moreover, the life of man, his 
food, health, and the protection of his limbs — aU this depends 
upon the help (which he may receive) from others. To have 
said therefore that it was good for man to be alone, would 
have been incompatible with his preservation. 

* *< As was the manna." The manna is described by the rabbis as a 
kind of spiritual food, of which the righteous in the garden of Eden 
will one day partake, and accordiDg to some even the angels. See 
Beresh. Eabba, chap. xzv. ; and also the commentary Yedai Mosheh ; 
also Treat. Yoma) where the statement quoted will be found. 
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^*^?l? *^|8 (<^ ^olp about him). This applies to woman, for she 
continuallj assists man, and attends him ; and the word 1*1^^3 
implies that she is always before and abont him to serve him, 
the 3 expressing the essentiality of the thing, like the 3 in D^'DI' 
(as truly as the day, Gen. zzxix. 11), or as the 3 of D^J^i^^P? 
(complaining. Num. xi. 1). Nachmanides, of blessed memory, 
wrote in these words, ''It may be that it was as stated by 
him who said that there were two forms endowed with the 
X>ow6r of perpetuating their species according to the established 
difference in the sexes.* This being acted as a help to Adam 
at his very creation. But afterwards God saw that it was 
good that this help should have a separate existence at his 
side that he might see her and she might be able to join him 
as he might desire, and this is meant by the phrase, '' I wiU 
make for him a help opposite him." 

V. 19. Now the Eternal Being, God, formed out of the 
ground all beasts of the field and all birds of heaven, and 
brought them before the man to see what he would call 
them ; and every living creature as the man should call it, 
even so should bo its name. 

'U1 TV5 (And he formed, etc.). This formation is identical with 
the " making " referred to before (in the phrase), " And Gbd 
made the beasts of the earth," only here the (additional) ex- 
planation is given that the birds were created from mud, for 
above, Scripture said that they were created from water 
and here from the groimd. We farther learn here that as 
soon as they were created He brought them to the man that 
he might give them names. 

W tKy>\ no (what he will call them). (This means) what name 
he would call it. 

* ''In the sexes." In Bereshith Babba (chap, viii.) we are told that 
Adam was created male and female in one, and that he had two faces, 
one on each side. See also Tal. Tr. Erubio, f. xviii. p. 2 ; Maimon. 
Moreh l^eb., part 2, chap. xxx. To the ancient Greeks, too, a man- 
woman (androgynos) was not unknown, as may be seen from Plato's 
Symposium. It is farther noteworthy that Darwin, in his latest work, 
(The Descent of Man and Selection in relation to Sex) emits an opinion 
of an analogous nature. His words are ''Hence some extremely 
remote progenitor of the whole vertebrate kingdom appears to have 
been hermaphrodite or androgynous," i. 207. 
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njn B'DJ DlKn Sb tq;>] I^H !?bl (and whatsoever the man should 
call a living animal). The meaning is, '< and every living 
animal to which man should give a name such would be its 
name." An analogous phrase is (Ezek. xzxiz. 11), <' A place 
there of a grave," instead of <'A place of a grave there." 
In this sense is also the German translation, meaning that 
the name given waj3 becoming it in accordance with its nature. 
But according to Nachmanides, of blessed memory, the giving 
of the names relates to the subject of the helpmate mentioned, 
the connection being this, '' God brought all the beasts of the 
£eld and all the birds of heaven to Adam, and he perceiving 
their nature gave them names, viz., such as befitted them 
according to their nature, and by this operation he became 
aware of those that were suited to become helps to their 
mates, in other words, to perpetuate their species; for 
the giving of the names was chiefly based upon the dis- 
tinctions between the species. The reason why Gtod had 
caused them to pass before him male and female was that he 
should consider their' nature in order to observe which of 
them were helps to each other in the propagation (of the 
species), and thus perceive that among all the created beings 
there was no helpmate for him, till thereby was raised the 
desire in him for a mate even as each of them- had. Now the 
soul of Adam was a living soul, as is written, '' And man be- 
came a living soul;" and what is meant by, **And whatsoever 
the man called a living soid," is (God said) '* Any species to 
which the man should give a name and declare of it that it is 
a living soul like him that shall be its name, and it shall be 
his helpmate," so he (Adam) called all of them, but found 
(among them) no helpmate for himseK that he might have 
called ** a living soul," according to his own name. 

Y. 20. The man called the names of all kind of cattle, 
all kind of fowl, and all kind of beasts ; but for the man 
he found no helpmate that might be about him. 

tirofr) Cj'ij;^^ non^n-bD^ (for all cattle and fowl of heaven). The 
word ^3/ (all) refers both to the cattle, which it actually 
qualifies, and "fowl of heaven," as though it were written 
" unto all fowl of heaven." There are many like cases. 

^^^(^ (and for Adam) meaning for himself, the noun being 
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used instead of its pronoun. This is a peculiarity of the 
sacred tongue, for instance (Gen. iv. 23), "wives of Lamech" 
(instead of **my wives"), ** And Jephthah and Samuel,*' 1 Sam. 
xii. 11, (instead of ** Jephthah and I "). But if we accept the 
interpretation of Nachmanides, of blessed memory, there is no 
occasion for this (explanation), the meaning being that for the 
(being of the) name " man,'' he found no helpmate that he 
might have called by his name and associated with, for the 
giving of the names rested upon the distinction between the 
species, which differ from each other, like seals (each bearing 
a different engraving), as explained before. It must not be 
supposed that it would have been possible for man to find 
among them a helpmate for himself, for they were created 
according to their (different) natures, but (it was intended) 
that if he should discover some pleasing feature in any of the 
species and have a liking for it, the Holy One, blessed be He, 
should adapt it for his own nature, as He did with the rib, so 
that there should be no occasion to fashion it into an entirely 
new structure; but God knew that he would not find a 
helpmate suited to his nature except in his own structure. 

njD? np;. KVD th (he did not find a helpmate that should be 
about him). " Then God caused to fall," etc. The words of 
our rabbis, of blessed memory, in Bereshith Babba * are that 
when He brought them before him, male and female of every 
species, he said " Each has its mate and I have none ; imme- 
diately there fell a deep sleep," etc. 

Y. 21. Then the Eternal Being, God, let fall upon man a 
deep sleep so that he fell asleep, took one of his ribs and 
closed in other flesh in its stead. 

^53 (And let fall). This is the form of the hifil, the same as 
(Gen. XV. 11) (3J?!?) " And Abraham drove them away." 

^P?."!?? (a deep sleep). By this is meant an overpowering sleep. 
Now nDTin is more profound than njg' (sleep), and this again 
than nOO^ (slumber), the n being added (as a formative 
letter). 

^^nV^>?9' There were two niypV (sides or ribs), even as we find 
* Bereshith Babba. See the preceding note. 
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(Ezod. xxvi. 20), **Ab to the second side (3^V) of the Taber- 
nacle.** It is of the feminine gender, and its meaning is side. 
This is also the meaning of our sages when they said that 
two forms were created.* If so, it should be rendered, '' one 
of his sides." Onkelos, however, renders 'n^y7V0 Kin (one of 
his ribs), while (Exod. xxvi. 20) pK'Dn l6^ he rendered "^OD 
K3DK1D (the side of the Tabernacle). In Bereshith Eabba 
we read, ** and he took one," vnypVD, Babbi Samuel, son of 
Nachman, explained, '^ one of his sides,*' even as we find, 
<< and as for the side (V^^l) of the Tabernacle." But Samuel 
explained *' a rib," and thus it is also rendered in German. 

ns^n? (instead thereof) means " its place." It is in singular, 
the ^ being paragogic. The plural should be n^l^nri (instead 
of them). In the same way (we can say) *?5^^ ^^ ^^'^'^ (i^" 
stead of me). But generally when the (possessive) pronouns are 
joined to nnJFI (instead) it has the plural form, as 03^^30^? (in- 
stead of you), VIJIIJ? (instead of him), H^iJTO (instead of her), 
^Jni^5 (instead of me). According to the (grammatical) rule it 
should have been here n^?*?? (instead of it, lit. her). 

V. 22. The Eternal Being, God, fashioned this rib which 
he had taken from the man into a woman^ and brought her 
to the man. 

n^K? (into a woman) means *' to become a woman." An analo- 
gous phrase is (Judg. viii. 27) ** And Gideon made it into an 
ephod (y\M7)" meaning "to become an ephod." 

y. 23. The man said. This time it is bone of my bone, 
and flesh of my flesh ; this one shall be called she-man, for 
she was taken from the man. 

nKT (This one) is the feminine (pronoun). It has an (( instead 
of a 1, the letters M n K interchanging. The H designates the 
feminine gender. It is, however, possible that it stands for 
the n of nt (this, masculine) ; and because a H cannot be quies- 
cent in the middle of a word it has passed into an K, which 
is pronoimced by the same organ of speech. The meaning 
is : This time I have found for myself a help which hitherto I 
was unable to And among the other living creatures, for she is 

* See Note on page 55. 
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bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh, and she thoroughly 
resembles me in the shape of her limbs ; she therefore ought 
to be called by my own name, since the one was produced 
from the other. 

*WH (she-man, woman). According to Babbi Abraham ben 
Esra the dagesh of the K' is a compensation for the ^ quiescent 
of K^K (man), this letter being left out in HB^N to prevent con- 
founding it with P^B^^K (her husband), where the n is the 
possessive pronoun, since sometimes the mapeh of the n is 
dropped to facilitate the utterance, as for instance (Numb. 
xzxii. 42), ** And they called her (H^) Nobah by his name," 
or (Lev. xiii. 4), " And her hair (^TJIf^^) has not turned white," 
and the like. This is also the opinion of Babbi David Kimchi 
in his lexicon under K^K; but under K^^K, he observes, 'Possible 
that n(^K is from this root, the dagesh being a compensation 
for the ^ instead of ^^J^. In plural we indeed find (once) 
n^K (Ezek. xxiii. 44). In the feminine noun the ^^ has been 
dropped, the (regular) plural being DT? (women)." So, also, 
it seems to me. HK^t^, therefore, would follow the analogy of 
n^n (wheat), the root of which is 13311, as may be seen from 
the Chaldee, where we find in full the word ptJ^H (Ezra vii. 22). 
The n in both nouns designates the feminine gender. The 
word is found in regimen (Gen. vii. 13) "and the wife of 
(nB^«l) Noe." Sometimes, however, it has also this form 
when not in regimen, as (Psalm viii. 9) " HKV ?B3 " (the 
imtimely birth of a woman), or(Deut. xzi. 11) '^A woman 
(nK^K) beautiful in appearance." 

These are the words in Kimchi in loco, who adds that the 
tseray (of the K) compensates for the dagesh omitted in 
order to facilitate its utterance. But in my opinion the 
word has two forms, HK^K and HE^K, both being derived 
from the root B^3K, the dagesh in HK'N compensating for 
the 3, while in HK^K the tseray compensates for the dagesh, 
for this is sometimes the case even with letters which admit 
of a dagesh. Now the plural of HK^K is 0*55^3 with the mascu- 
line termination (D^), even as K'^^^B (concubine) has D^^^*? 
(concubines), not D^K't^, following the analogy of D^t^H from 
the singular ntsn. The reason of this is in order to distinguish 
it from ^» (fire), of which we find (Deut. xviii. 1), '* The fire 
offerings {^WV) of the Eternal " from the uninflected (plural) 
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form, DT«. Properly so the plural of nK^« should be D^K'^tC. 
But in order to distinguish it from the masculine (men) the K 
has been dropped. It is possible that the plural, niK'K (Ezek. 
xxiii. 44) is formed from n^K, the dagesh taking its place 
according to rule instead of the tseray (of the K) ; or it may 
be derived from HK'K, the plural admitting both of the mas- 
culine and feminine forms, like "t^*^ (generation), the plural of 
which is nnn or onn. It also seems to be the opinion of 
Kimchi that the form (of the word in question) in its unin- 
fleeted state is due to the desire to facilitate the utterance, and 
still more so in plural. (But in my opinion such is not the 
reason. I know of another ground for it. Here, however, 
is not the place for expatiating upon it.) The form in regi- 
men is derived from nfiS^K, so that it fully agrees with the 
tminflected form ; for had it been derived from niS^K it must 
have been T\^^ with a patach (under the ^), it being the rule 
for kamets to be changed into its short vowel when in regi- 
men, and not into segol; as for instance, •^i^'^V (righteousness), 
or np*i:jl (blessing), which in regimen change into T\jyTf and 
n5"j3 respectively. 

When (possessive) pronoims are affixed it is to HS^ and 
not HK'K, as is evidenced by the dagesh (here) in ''W^ (my 
wife), or \t^PV^ (his wife). For were they appended to HK^ it 
would be pointed ^P^S and ^ni^«, with H without dagesh, ac- 
cording to the analogy of *??"!? (my blessing) ^0^1? (my 
righteousness). The tseray of the K further in nouns of this 
form is changed either into a segol, as, for instance, ^Dna 
(cattle of, from npn^i cattle), ^HDn^ (Hb cattle), or into a short 
chirik. However, even the noun in question is foimd with a 
segol, as for instance (Psalm cxxviii. 3), " Thy wife (^'p?'?) is 
like a fruitful vine." The dagesh of the K', however, is 
dropped whenever a (possessive) pronoun is affixed to facilitate 
the utterance ; further, to prevent the 7 of the ^ becoming 
sheva mobile, as is the rule whenever a letter pointed with a 
sheva has a dagesh (forte), whereby the n would have to lose 
its dagesh (lene), which is contrary to the rule of nouns of 
this form. Moreover (by the omission of the dagesh forte in 
the ^), the flexion of this noun remains uniform whatever 
pronoun be affixed, so that the ^ of IHK'K, which could not 
have received a dagesh, as two moveable shevas would thus 
have followed each other, need not take it. Now, according 
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to my explanation, ^^ (man) and n^ (woman) are two 
(different) roots ; and although Scripture says ''This shaU be 
called ns^M for she was taken from B^K," the meaning is that 
they are similar in pronunciation and a paronomasia, and that 
is the name befitting her. 

T\^W (This one). Aben Ezra explains the word as meaning " on 
accoimt of this," analogously to the phrase (Qen. xx. 13) ''say 
on account of me (^?)." There is, however, no occasion for 
this (interpretation), for the verb KT, whenever it signifies the 
giving of a name, is construed with a 7. Moreover, if it were 
as explained by Aben Ezra, the object (of the verb) would be 
wanting, for while it is said he shall call (her) woman, it 
would not be known who would be called thus. For this 
reason the German translator referred the pronoun to Eve. 
In this sense is also the rendering of Onkelos, viz., " This 
shall be called woman." The repetition of the pronoun 
imparts elegance and emphasis to the expression. 

Y. 24. Therefore man leaves his father and mother and 
cleaves to his wife, and they become as one flesh. 

K^^« njai 13 hv. (Therefore a man leaves). The Holy Spirit says 
this in order to forbid fornication to the sons of Noe. (Sanh. 
xxvii. 2.) According to the plain sense, however, they are 
the words of Moses, the meaning of Ity^ being, not that he 
must leave (father and mother), but that such is the custom 
and practice. An analogouB phrase is (Job i. 5) " Thus did 
(nb^) Job," the meaning being, because the female (spring- 
ing from) Adam was bone of his bones and flesh of his flesh, 
therefore it was implanted in his nature, and that of his (male) 
descendants, that when arriving at the estate of man and leav- 
ing the tents and dwellings of father and mother (Onkelos trans- 
lates "the house in which his father and mother have their 
couch "), to whom he was subject from the moment he saw 
the light of day, a man cleaves to his wife and looks upon her in 
his affection for her as though she were of the same flesh with 
him, rejoicing in her joy and grieving in her sorrow ; nor 
wiU he ever leave her, the phrase being analogous to (Gen. 
xxxvii. 27) "He is our brottier, our flesh," or (Lev. xxv. 49) 
" To the whole kindred of his flesh ;" those in a family who 
are near of kin being called jfe'S "^SP^. Man will give up the 
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kinship of father and mother and their affinity, as he will 
consider his wife still more dosel j allied to him. 

y. 25. ]Now they were both naked, Adam and his wife, 
and were not ashamed. 

D^D^*^ (naked). The word is plene, and yet the ^ has a dagesh- 
forte after a long yowel, which is quite irregular. The rule 
is, whenever it (0^1^) means naked the "^ in the uninflected 
form has a ehohm^ and in plural a ahttrek, which is followed 
by a dagesh (forte) even if the shurek is plena (has a ^) ; some- 
times, however, the uninflected form is ^y^% and the plural 
D^pTg. When, however, it means " cunning " the ^ has a 
shurek, and in plural the t3 is without dagesh (forte). The 
massarah expresses this thus, *^ When it (Dliy) means cunning, 
the ^ is without dagesh (forte in plural), but when it means 
naked, the tD has a dagesh (forte in plural). 

W^2Ty) K?\ (and they were not ashamed). We have already 
discussed (the rise of the feeling of shame) in consequence 
of his nakedness, for which there was no room while the 
sensual desire of man was in a state of due moderation before 
man had become liable to lose his control over it ; for this 
reason they were not ashamed of each other. The verb 
IK^in^ belongs to the class of the quiescents, the letter (1) being 
quiescent between the two consonants (^^) ; it has the form in 
which verbs of this class have four (radical) letters, the ^ 
having a kcmeU on account of the iof-pasmk with which it 
is marked. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The folio wiog extract is a specimen of the famous work 
called Cusari, composed by the celebrated Spanish Jew, 
Y'hudah hal-Levi, in the year 1140, when he had already 
acquired the reputation of being one of the first poets of the 
century. The work contains a complete theory of the Jew- 
ish religion according to the Babbis, and at the same time a 
refutation of the system of the philosophers, of the Christians 
and Mohammedans, and ^of the Qaraite * interpretation of 
the law. It was originally composed in Arabic, like the 
philosophico-ethical works of R. Saadjah Gaon, Bahyah ben 
Josef, and Maimonides. Of the Moreh N^bukhim, the most 
celebrated treatise of Maimonides, the late M. Munk was 
enabled, through the munificent generosity of the noble 
family de Rothschild of Paris, to publish a splendid 
edition, comprising both the original and a translation, into 
French, enriched with copious and valuable notes. But the 
Gusari, as well as the works of Saadjah and Bahyah, are 
even now only known from Hebrew translations (as was in 
fact the case with the Moreh N'bukhim previously to the 
labours of M. Munk), translations which, however, can never 
adequately replace the original texts, which are to be found 
among the rich collections of the Bodleian library at Oxford. 
Y'hudah hal-Levi composed his treatise in the form of a 
dialogue between the King of the Khazars and, in succession, 
a phDosopher, a Christian, a Mohammedan, and a Jew. 
The poet with his lively imagination chose, as the occasion 
of the conversations, the fact of the conversion of the King 
of the Khazars, who inhabited the Crimea, and of a portion 
of his people, which took place, according to the Arabian 
historians, in the second half of the eighdi century. We 
cannot imdertake to give here either a detailed account of 
this conversion or an analysis of the five books of the Cusari: 
these must be reserved for the preface of the whole edition of 
the original work and the translation. 

Ad. Neubauek. 

* Qaraites are those Jews who adhered to the letter of Scripture, 
and refused to recognise the oral traditions in the Talmud. 
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. ou-.\, »0jj3 j^b *iij uu» ^jji jjfcU*. c/jJt ui^yi/^ 

^>Ei^ *i4 jj,Ui^l j^\ »,j£H iUi , j^ J^_ ^\^^\j 

c5^j w ^^ jUi-^ y- ' UjL^ Ujia' ^M |jy^ ji« 
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* Cod. TiJaVDobKi. ' Cod. *rhm '?am iinoi dk^di ' Cod. Knn*3K*byi 

* Cod. "jDno nK*>Ki. » Cod. Kn*^y. • Cod. ryao'?K. ' Cod. ^hy » Cod. *'?oo. 

• Cod. *3Ka. 
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CUSARI, I. 4—12. 



The King of the Khazars, a man of piety and of fervent devo- 
tion to his religion, having been told in a dream that his 
intentions were agreeable to God, but not his actions, obtained 
an interview with a philosopher in order to ascertain his 
opinions about God, the world, and mankind. The explana- 
tions of the philosopher, based as they were upon the eter- 
nity of the world, the perfection to be attained by man 
through philosophic meditation, and the exaltation of God 
above all individual providence, did not satisfy him ; and he 
decided to seek for further enlightenment from a Christian 
and a Mohammedan, thinking in himself that one of these 
two must be right — as for the Jew, it was suflS.cient to 
notice in what a depressed condition the Jews were, reduced 
in numbers and despised by every one. He accordingly 
called one of the most learned Christians and asked him 
about the belief and practices of his religion. 

The Christian replied: I believe that all things are created : 
that God is eternal, and that he created the whole world in 
six days, and that all men are descended firstly from Adam^ 
and secondly from Noah, to whom they are accordingly 
related. God provides for all his creatures, but entertains 
special relations towards man : with him is wrath, mercy, 
and favour : he speaks with his prophets and his saints : he 
appears and reveals himself to them, dwelling amongst 
those that please him. I believe in general all that is 
written in the law, and all the traditions of the children of 
Israel, facts which it is impossible to doubt since they are 
so fully known, so imperishable, and were so loudly pro- 
claimed before a great multitude. Then (afterwards), however. 
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the Godhead was incarnate, and took flesh in the womb of a 
virgin, one of the noblest women in Israel, who bore him in 
semblance human, in mystery divine — ^in semblance a pro- 
phet, in mystery God. This was the Messiah, called the 
Son of God, and this is the mystery of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, although when we proclaim the Trinity it is 
really the Unity only which we believe.* I believe further 
that the Messiah dwelt amongst Israel for their glory, so 
long as they adhered to the idea of the Godhead (manifest 
in him), but that at last they' rebelled against him and 
crucified him. From that time till now, the wrath of God 
has continued against the multitude of the rebellious, but 
(his) grace has been upon every one of those who followed 
the Messiah, as well as upon the nations which have followed 
them, and to which we belong. We are not, indeed, de- 
scendants of the family of Israel, but we are worthier than 
they are to bear their name, because we have followed the 
Messiah, and the twelve apostles who represent the twelve 
tribes. A great number of Israelites followed the Twelve : 
these formed the nucleus of the Christian people, and well 
did they deserve the rank and title of Israel's sons. We 
have become powerful in different lands : and all nations 
are invited to attach themselves to this creed, and enjoined 
to glorify the Messiah and his cross. Our laws and customs 
are derived partly from the commandments of the Apostle 
Simon (Peter), partly from the Thorah^ which we read, and 
the truth of which is beyond question : for the Gospel itself 
relates what the Messiah said ; — I came not to destroy one 
tittle of the law of Moses, but to confirm and explain it.f 

The king replied : To argue on this subject is quite use- 
less : for reason rejects most of what thou hast said. Only 
when the evidence and proof of a fact is so manifest to all 
that -every man, from utter inability to confute it, is bound 
to accord belief, can reason come in to explain any part of it 

* This was one of the chief points of discussion between the Jews 
and the Christians in the middle ages, 
t Matt. V. 17 f. 
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which may appear strange. In fact this is the method pur- 
sued by scientific men for explaining the wonderfiil occur- 
rences of nature which, so long as they are simply related 
without having been seen, they ignore; but after haying 
examined them, they express a definite opinion and try to 
assign their causes, either in the stars or in the winds, inas-> 
much as the evidence for them cannot be denied. Moreover, 
thy words are new to me : and as I have not been trained 
up in them, I am disinclined to accept them without a 
thorough investigation. 

The king called next a learned Mohammedan to enquire 
concerning the belief and practices of Mohammedanism. 
His answer was as follows : We affirm the unity and eternity 
of God, the creation of the world, and the descent of the 
whole human race from Adam and from Noah.* We deny 
in general the corporeality of God, endeavouring to explain 
any difficulty which may here meet us by saying that the 
expression which occasions it is only metaphorical or approx- 
imately true. We are bound to confess that the Qoran is 
the Word of God : for the Qor&n is in itself a miracle, inas- 
much as no man could compose such a book as it is, or even 
a single chapter of it,t and we are therefore of course com- 
pelled to accept it even for its own sake. I believe further 
that our prophet is the last of the prophets, that he annulled 
all the laws in existence before him, and that he invites all 
nations to attach themselves to Islam. The recompense of 
the obedient will be that in Paradise his soul will return to 
his body, and that there he will live in the midst of delights, 
with plenty to eat and to drink, and every other pleasure he 
may desire : the punishment of the rebellious will be the 
condemnation to dwell after death in a fire where his pains 
will never cease. 

The King of the Khazars answered: One who undertakes 

* This point is one that was adhered to by both Christians and 
Mohammedans, in opposition to the opinion of the philosophers that 
the world and man had both existed from eternity. 

t Qoran, 10, 37 f. 11, 14, 17, 89. 
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to guide a man in the right way conoeming the knowledge 
of Gtod, and to convince him of what he denies, namely, that 
Ood has held intercourse with flesh, can only do so success- 
fully by the help of irrefragable evidences : only thius, I 
repeat, could one who doubts be persuaded that G-od has 
held intercourse with flesh. If your book is a miracle because 
it is written in Arabic,* it certainly cannot be regarded as 
such by a foreigner like myself: if read to me, it makes no 
other impression upon me than any other book in the same 
language. 

The Mohammedan repUed : — ^Miracles were indeed wrought 
by the Prophet, but they are not given as a reason for ac- 
cepting his law. 

The Xhazar said : — A man can only be led to believe that 
Qod entertains relations with flesh through some miracle by 
which the nature of a thing is changed, and in which he 
may be enabled to perceive that the change could only have 
been caused by him who created all things out of nothing : 
moreover, this change must have been seen by a multitude, 
and not known merely from traditions and tales : and it 
must have been submitted to a searching examination, else 
it might be accounted for by the power of the imagination 
or by collusion. These great principles, viz., that God who 
has created both this world and the next, the angels, the 
heavens and the light, entertains relations with man, who is 
a piece of impure clay, that he speaks with him and answers 
his requests and wishes might be believed on the evidence 
of miracles (but in no other way). 

The learned Mohammedan answered :^Is not our book 
filled with narratives respecting Moses and the children of 
Israel P No one is able to deny what God did unto Pharaoh ; 
how he divided the sea, and saved those whom he loved, 

* Since it was generally believed that Mohammed coold neither 
read nor write, the beautiful and elegant language in whioh the Qor&n 
was composed, was thought to be a proof of its miraculous origin. Cf. 
Sprenger, Leben und Lehre Mohammeds ; Conversion of Omar, ii. 83 ; 
Gibbon, c. 50, vi. 220, ed. Smith. 
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but drowned those with whom he was wroth ; how he gave 
them manna and quails by the space of 40 years^ and spoke 
with Moses upon Sinai ; how he made the sun stand still for 
Joshua, and helped him against the giants. Neither, again, 
is it possible to deny what he did at the time of the deluge, 
and how he destroyed the people of Lot.* All this is suffi- 
ciently clear, and there can, be no suspicion of the operation 
of imagination or of collusiop. 

The King of the £hazars then said : — ^There can be no 
longer any doubt that I must enquire of the Jews, who are 
the remnant of the ancient Israelites : for I see that all the 
proofs for the existence of God's law upon earth are derived 
ultimately from them. He accordingly called a learned Jew 
and questioned him about the principles of his faith. 

* The inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrha are by Mohammednn 
writers termed the people of Lot, See Qesenius thes. a. v., and Freytag, 
Arab. Lex. s.v. Dl^. 
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CHISDAl, THE SON OF ISAAC. 

A BIOGEAPHIGAL SKETCH BY DE. DAVID CAS8EL. 



It is paying off an old debt of gratitude, as it were, when in 
recent years historical inquiry among the Jews has turned 
with special predilection to a man who stands at the head of 
a brilliant period of Jewish intellectual life, and who, in his 
untiring activity in behalf of his brethren in faith, serves 
as a pattern for our time also. There are few to whom it is so 
justly due that the biographical facts brought together from 
various sides by the combined exertions of learned contem- 
poraries should be given to a large circle of readers in one 
complete whole. To enable the reader to form a true esti- 
mate of the position which he occupies in the history of 
Jevrish culture and literature, it seems appropriate to attempt 
a brief sketch of the state of Judaism in Spain before his 
period. 

Spain, called by the Jews Sefarad, is one of those Euro- 
pean countries in which the Jews had already settled down 
in very ancient times, perhaps as early as the Roman 
Emperors, for even before the destruction of the second 
temple there were numerous Jewish communities in Greece 
and Italy. Nevertheless, the various accounts of a Jewish 
inmiigration into Spain in the time of King David are mere 
legendary tradition, and it is characteristic of the pride of 
ancestry and love of titles still possessed by the Spanish 
Jews in conunon with modem Spaniards, that a few pro- 
minent families trace back their genealogy either directly to 
the Davidic dynasty, or at least to the first Jewish colonists in 
Spain, the inhabitants of Jerusalem who had been banished 
by Titus, and for this reason call themselves the 61ite of 
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tiie exiled. It is certain that in the middle ages the Jews 
felt themselves nowhere so much at home as in Spain ; poets 
and historians overflowed with eulogies on the divinely- 
blessed territory, which in their eyes occupied the first rank 
after the Holy Land. Let us listen, for example, to the much 
travelled Oharisi* : — 

** Already in my early days 
I heard the voioe of Sefarad's praise ; 
They said 'twas rapture to the eyes. 
Like sunlight in the noon-day skies ; 
Its dust was as sweet-smelling myrrh, 
Its breeze the spirit's life could stir. 
A kingdom chosen from the waste, 
With fruits like honey, sweet to taste. 
Dear in its robe of glimmering glow. 
To God on high and men below : 
The blossoms of its gardens bright, 
Were strown like stars along the night. 
Then pain of longing held me fast, 
Through streams and seas I fain had passed 
To wander in the desert main. 
Eager to far-off shores to strain. 
Leaving my home for Sefarad. 
And when at last my willing feet 
Had brought me to that presence glad^ 
Amid the aloes' fragrance sweety 
I found that words could ne'er express 
The half of all its loveliness. 
From place to place I wandered wide, 
With amorous sight unsatisfied, 
Till last I reached aU cities' Queen, 
Tolaitolaf, the fairest seen. 
Raising her graoefol head on high, 
Where princes haught in homage vie ; 
Her palaces that show so bright 
In splendour, shamed the starry height. 
While temples in their glorious sheen 
Rivalled the glories that had been. 
With earnest, reverent spirit there 
The pious soul breathes forth its prayer,. 
And all God's saints, a mighty race. 
Bask in the sunshine of his face." 



* Tachkemoni, c. 46. f Toledo. 
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We have certam testimony to the existence of namenMui 
Jewish communities in Spain in the time of the West-Qothic 
kings, and to them we owe the cruel persecutions which 
fanaticism and proselytism brought upon the Jews in early 
times, and which continued until the invasion of the country 
by the Arabs. And just as some one who is disturbed in 
the zealous practice of his calling by a sudden interruption, 
resumes his former activity after the hindrance has been set 
aside, so the persecution of the Jews begun by Ferdinand 
the Catholic after the expulsion of the Arabs, after the lapse 
of nearly eight centuries, exactly followed the course pur- 
sued by the West-Gothic kings, with only this difference, 
that in the interval fanaticism had assumed far larger forms, 
and had been developed into a system. 

With the invasion of the Arabs into Spain (711) and the 
change of the State from Christian to Mohammedan, those 
Jews who had been compelled by fear of death to embrace 
Christianity in seeming, returned to their faith, while at the 
same time the number of Jews living in Spain was increased 
by those who had taken part in the march of conquest. 
It is well known that in Arabia, the ancestral seat of 
Islam, before the time of Mohammed there were a few 
free Jewish tribes who, on being overpowered by the 
Arabs, gave up some their religion, and some only their 
independence. The Jews who were domesticated in Spain 
joyfully allied themselves to those who had freed them from 
an intolerable yoke, and in whose midst there were so many 
of their brethren in the faith, while the Arabs on their side 
must have had a good opinion of the faith and trustworthy 
character of the Jews, since their leader, Tarik, entrusted to 
Jewish commanders many of those towns which he had taken 
in his victorious career, such as Cordova, Seville, and Toledo. 

It is known full well how the wild son of the desert, who re- 
mained faithful to the character prophesied by his ancestor 
in the sacred book*, until a check was put to his desire to 
conquer the world, then sheathed his sword, and sat a docile 

*GeD. xvi. 12. 
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disciple at the feet of Greek teachers, drinking eagerly from 
the spring of profound knowledge, and how the Jews at 
that time required scarcely more than permission to live, in 
order to climb the heights of learning with eager emulation. 
And yet the two centuries following the invasion of the Arabs 
only evoked the first germs of future greatness, which were 
destined to ripen into glorious fruit under the mild radiance 
of a benignant sun. Such a luminary, by the unanimous 
testimony of Jewish and Arabic accounts, appeared to the 
Jews in the person of Ghisdai — Ohisdai, the son of Isaac, 
whose praises were simg by his contemporaries, who had 
raised themselves by his assistance, and who was not for- 
gotten by later writers who had no longer anything to 
expect from his immediate favours. 

** Id Se&rad in days gone by 
The sun of fame rose up on high : 
Chisdai it was, the prince, who gave 
Rich gifts to all who came to crave. 
Science rolled forth her mighty waves, 
Laden with gems from hidden caves, 
Till wisdom Hke an island stood 
The precious outcome of the flood. 
Here thirsting spirits still might find 
Knowledge to satisfy the mind ; 
God made their vision wondrous dear ; 
Lo ! noise of water smote their ear, 
They found, and drew from thence with cheer. 
Their prince's favour made new day 
For those who'd slept their foolish Jives away. 
Those who had lived so long apart. 
Confessed a bond, a common heart, 
From Christendom and Moorish lands. 
From East, from West, from distant strands. 
His favour compassed each and all, 
Girt by the sheltering pillar of his grace, 
Illumined by the glory of his face, 
Knowledge they reached, and lucid thought withal. 
He showed the source of wisdom and her springs. 
And God's anointment made them more than kings, 
His goodness made the dumb to speak his name, 
Yea, stubborn hearts were not unyielding long. 
For this the starry splendour of his fame, 
Is mirrored in the current of our song.*" 

* Tachkemoni c. 18. 
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The following sketch will show that the poetic description 
of Charisi contains an estimate of Chisdai's activity, which 
is true to history. 

Chisdai (with the Arabic surname, Abu-Jussuf ), the son 
of Isaac, the son of Ezra, of the family of Schaprut, lived in 
Cordova at the time of the Kaliph Abderrahman III., who 
reigned from 911 to 961, and is famous for his successful 
campaigns against the Christian-Spanish States no less than 
for his love of science. Chisdai was born in Jaen, and was 
the son of a man not destitute of learning. He first of all 
devoted himself to the calling of a physician, and to this 
fact, together with his remarkable intellectual gifts, he owed 
his elevation to the dignity of Vizier, an office which he occu- 
pied at the court of the above-mentioned Kaliph and his 
successor Hakem (961 — 9 76). 

As far as the sources hitherto available afford a glance 
into the incidents of Chisdai's life, it seems in fact to have 
been his knowledge of medicine which first brought him into 
notice. The Byzantine Emperor, Romanus II., driven into 
straits by the Abbaside Caliph at Bagdad, courted the 
friendship of Abderrahman, who cherished a hatred not 
less intense against the Abbasides, and in the year 949 he 
sent him among other costly presents a work by theGreek 
Dioscorides on medical remedies. But as no one in Cordova 
was master of the Greek language, Abderrahman requested 
Romanus to send some one who was acquainted both 
with the Latin and Greek languages, in order to make 
his learned men acquainted with the latter tongue by the 
medium of the former. The Monk Nicolaus, whom Romanus 
sent with this object, soon entered into close and friendly 
intercourse with Chisdai, and the latter was particularly suc- 
cessful in his attempt at discovering the significance of 
various medicaments which had formerly been unknown. But 
the supposition that Chisdai was the author of works on medi- 
cine, which is based on an Arabic account of this circum- 
stance, rests on a misconception. There is no account whatever 
of Chisdai having been active as an author ; it is evident 
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that his time and his powers were almost entirely absorbed 
by the affidrs of state which devolved on him. Cordova was 
at that time the capital of Moorish Spain, of which Anda- 
lusia formed the principal part. The great fruitfulness and 
the dense population of the country, as well as its favourable 
situation, made Cordova one of the first trading places of 
Southern Spain, and the tolls levied on ships coming into 
the ports as well as the duties on imports, formed a very con- 
siderable item in the revenue of the Caliph, and it was 
the function of Chisdai to superintend this province. His 
activity, however, was not limited to this post, for which, 
as is well known, the Jews were found suitable, not merely 
by Arabic Caliphs and Turkish Sultans, but also by Bran- 
denburg Electors and French Emperors. Abderrahman 
was not only a mighty ruler and a learned king, he was 
also a wise statesman, and knew how to employ for his 
own ends every ability which in any way showed itself 
serviceable, and to make it subservient to him, setting 
aside all religious prejudices where his own advantage and 
that of his country were concerned. Already at an advanced 
age, and near the end of life, he succeeded, mainly through 
Chisdai's wise assistance, in settling a complicated and 
embarrassing affidr to his perfect satisfaction. It is not 
easy to give a clear and accurate statement of the compli- 
cation in question from the accounts which we possess, which 
are in part only fragmentary. It is well known that the 
small Christian States which had remained in Northern 
Spain, were in constant feud with the Caliphs. Already before 
Abderrahman III., the kings of Navarre had assisted the 
rebellious race of Hafsun to throw oflf the dominion of the 
Caliphs, and had even encouraged him to assume the title of 
king in Toledo. Garcia I., king of Navarre, had fallen in the 
year 882 in abattle which he fought in conjunction with Omar 
ben Hafsun, against Abdallah, Caliph of Cordova ; but not- 
withstanding this, the sons and successors of Garcia assisted 
the son of Omar Kalib, and it was only after great efforts 
that Abderrahman succeeded in putting down the rebels 
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and conquering Toledo (927). These and other rebels had 
also found support and encouragement from the king of 
Leon, and Ealib ben Hafsun had not only taken many frontier- 
fortresses from the king of Navarre, but from this quarter 
there was a continual threatening of danger and insecurity 
of possession. It was the more necessary for Abderrahman 
to be free from all anxiety in this quarter, since he had to 
exert all his power against another storm rising against him 
from Africa. It became necessary to turn those weapons, 
which Christian kings had so often employed against the 
Arabs, against themselves, viz., stirring up division and 
discord, and using them for the aggrandisement of their 
own power. Prudence and the choice of the right moment 
soon led to the attainment of this object, and, in the person of 
Ghisdai, the physician, in a remarkable way came to the help 
of the diplomatist. After the death of Ramir II., king of 
licon, there arose a dispute between his two sons, Ordofio III. 
and Sancho, named " the fat," as to the succession. The 
latter was beaten and fled to Pampeluna to his imcle Garcia, 
king of Navarre, who had ascended the throne of Leon after 
the death of Ordofio, but already in 957 had been expelled by 
his magnates, headed by Ferdinand Gonzalez, count of Castile, 
and returned to Pampeluna ; his place was taken by Ordono 
lY., sumamed " the bad." This Coimt of Castile was one of 
the most violent enemies of Abderrahman, and it was not diffi- 
cult to foresee that, if Abderrahman were to turn his arms 
against Africa, a violent attack would be made against the 
GaUphate on the part of Ordono IV. If it were possible by 
the help of the Arabs to set Sancho the Fat again upon the 
throne of Leon, then not only would this sovereign, who 
was his ally, be indebted to Abderrahman, but also the 
King of Navarre, and for a time there would be less to fear 
from this quarter. Chisdai repaired to Navarre, represented 
himself not only as a physician but also as plenipotentiary 
of Abderrahman, and promised to relieve Sancho from 
his ungainly obesity, and also to give him back his throne ; 
a principal condition was the restoration of the frontier- 
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fortresses, whose possession seemed to give Abderrahman 
more satisfaction than the gratitude of the reinstated 
king. The negotiations progressed most favourably; 
the fortresses surrendered to I^avarre were at once given 
back to Chisdai, who immediately occupied them with Arab 
troops. Chisdai further represented, that owing to his other 
functions he could not stay away from Cordova so long as 
the cure of Sancho would last, and again that the air of 
Southern Spain might be beneficial to the sufferer, and pro- 
posed that Sancho himself should repair to Cordova, in order 
to treat verbally respecting the agreement about to be made. 
Sancho consented, and was accompanied on this journey by 
his imcle Garcia and the mother of the latter, his own 
grandmother. Donna Tota, who took an active part in the 
government. Moorish pride might feel itself not a little 
flattered that two Christian kings should appear as suppliants 
at the Court of the Caliph, and it may well be conceived 
that it was just this gratification which reconciled the Moors 
to take the field under a Christian banner. After Sancho 
had remained for a time in Cordova and had been freed 
from his obesity, he returned to his hereditary dominions at 
the head of the Moorish troops, again accompanied by 
Chisdai, who had to negotiate with the inhabitants of Leon 
respecting the reception of their king, and these negotiations 
were the more likely to terminate satisfactorily since the 
epithet which had been given to Ordono lY. leads to an 
inference respecting the light in which he was regarded by 
his subjects. The whole undertaking was crowned with the 
best result. 

Hitherto little has been known respecting a similar 
diplomatic mission of Chisdai, which is of still greater 
interest. Otto I., Emperor of Germany, had sent an 
embassy to the Caliph Abderrahman in the year 956, 
with a dispatch which directly prepared difficulties for the 
reception of the ambassadors. Abderrahman had heard 
a great deal respecting the contents and character of this 
communication which did not incline him to give it a favour- 
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able hearing, and he sent Ghisdai to meet the ambassadors 
and request an explanation of the whole matter. The latter 
testified their warm admiration of the wisdom of the Jew 
"Hasdeu," and without doubt, Chisdai^s knowledge of 
the Latin language had some part in the mutual satisfac- 
tion. 

Let us hope that renewed and continued enquiries will 
complete, correct, and extend what we already know about 
Chisdai in his capacity of statesman. We cannot, however, 
forbear to add that if Ghisdai had been nothing more than 
a minister of finance and diplomatist, his name would cer- 
tainly have passed into oblivion. The rich and the great 
among the Jews, who have been rich only for themselves, 
and great only for those who were greater, have left no 
memory behind them ; and Judaism has never acknowledged 
a debt of gratitude to those sovereigns who did not disdain 
to employ Jewish talent and Jewish sagacity for their own 
purposes. That which rendered Chisdai worthy of the im- 
mortality he obtained was the position which he occupied 
towards Judaism, and especially towards its spiritual inter- 
ests; his life was an exemplification of the Eabbinical 
maxim : *- Lust not for the table of kings ; for thy table is 
greater than theirs, and thy crown greater than their 
crown." 

Chisdai stood to his brethren in the relation of Nasi, or 
temporal head of the Jewish Congregations of the land ; an 
office which is spoken of in the history of the Jews, princi- 
pally in the countries of the East, both by the title already 
mentioned, and also by the synonymous title N agid. The 
first use which he made of his position and the favour in 
which he stood with Abderrahman and his successor Hakem, 
was to protect his co-reUgionists from the injuries done to 
them by the Moslems, and this protection seems to have 
been necessary, for when Chisdai had remained a long time 
away from Cordova, his return was eagerly looked for by 
the Jews on this account. Imbued as he was with the 
Jewish national lore, and crowned by his panegyrists with 
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the Rabbinical title of honour, Resh-kalla (Head of the Col- 
lege), he sought to advance Jewish studies in every possible 
way; assembled scholars and poets about him, supported 
needy orphans, and provided copies of religious books. 

The best known among the scholars whom Chisdai as- 
sembled about him is Menachem b. Jacob, of the family of 
Seruk, bom in Tortosa. He is the author of the oldest 
Hebrew dictionary, a work which was highly esteemed, espe- 
cially among French scholars of the following centiiries, and 
is very frequently quoted, principally by Rashi; it has only 
recently been printed. A rival of Menachem, Dunash Ibn- 
Labrat, also a proteg^ of Ohisdai, wrote a critique (in verse) 
on this dictionary, which he sent to Chisdai. He did not 
content himself with combating the scientific views of Mena- 
chem, but represented him even to his patron in so bad a 
light, that Chisdai withdrew his favour from Menachem 
without even having heard him. Menachem, it appears, was 
accused of secretly adhering to the views of the Karaites, 
of whom at that time there were several congregations in 
Spain. Scarcely had Chisdai's servants heard the unfavour- 
able judgment which he had pronounced on Menachem than 
they entered the house of the latter and behaved in a rough 
manner, which Chisdai had certainly not intended. They 
destroyed his property, demolished his house, and carried 
away whatever they coidd. This act gives us an idea of the 
power with which the Nasi was invested. Menachem. could 
do nothing in resistance except indite a long and able justi- 
fication to his former protector, showing how undeserved 
the treatment was to which he had been exposed. It is not 
recorded whether Chisdai made him any amends for this 
wrong, which would otherwise stain a life so rich in disin- 
terested and noble actions. 

It is recorded that Judaeo-Arabic poetry commenced to 
flourish in Chisdai's time ; suppliants and grateful proteges 
laid their wishes and their sentiments at his feet in elegant 
verse. The grammarians already mentioned, Menachem and 
Dunash, who were also poets, have sung the deeds of Chisdai, 
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and in return for the temporary benefits he conferred upon 
them, have erected an imperishable memorial ; for their 
poems, in conjunction with non- Jewish accounts, have been 
principal sources for the history of Chisdai's activity as 
a statesman. The new form of liturgical hymns (Piyutim), 
which was adopted about the same time in the East and in 
Italy, was fostered and developed by men such as Joseph 
b. Santas Ibn-Abitur, of whom we shall have occasion to 
speak further on. About this time a Jew living in Cordova, 
named Hassan, distinguished himself in astronomy, as, 
before Chisdai, Isaac ben Solomon, called Israeli (especially 
among non- Jewish authors), who attained an age of more 
than a hundred years, had excelled in writings on medicine 
and philosophy. 

The promotion of Talmudic studies was made easy for 
Chisdai in a remarkable way, by an event which had far- 
reaching consequences for this branch of Jewish learning. 
At that time a thorough knowledge of the Talmud could 
only be attained at the high schools of the Gaonim in Sura 
and Pumbedita, the birth-places of the Babylonian Talmud, 
famous from ancient times ; for Commentaries did not yet 
exist, and a lexicon had only been commenced. In conse- 
quence of this, not only were young men sent there from 
great distances to acquire the necesary knowledge of this 
subject, but the Jews in European countries found them- 
selves dependent on the Gaonim in reb'gious matters 
generally. Without doubt a lively intercourse had taken 
place between Spain and Babylonia in the 9th and 10th 
centuries; questions on difficult points and themes were 
from time to time sent to the Gaonim, generally accom- 
panied with rich presents. The basis of the liturgy 
of the Spaniards had been regulated by the Seder Tefilla 
(order of prayer) of the Gaon Amram (c. 850) which had 
been sent to them. At the -time of Chisdai, I^athan 
was the chief Babbi in Cordova, a man who was not, 
indeed, very learned, but highly estimable on account 
of his rectitude and piety, and in accordance with the 
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universal custom at that time (one which is still retained 
in many countries), the Rabbi acted both as instructor in 
the Word of God, and as judge in civil processes. Now it 
happened that an admiral of the Caliph^ by name Bomahis, 
who cruised through the Mediterranean Sea in pursuit of 
Christian ships, and probably also with the object of plun- 
dering coast-towns, captured a vessel in the ^gean Sea, 
in which there were several great Jewish scholars. The 
Moorish admiral^ however^ had no regard for the learning 
and piety of these men, who were obliged to share the 
fate of the other prisoners, viz., to be sold as slaves. One 
of these scholars, by name Shemarja, was sold in Alex- 
andria, redeemed by the Jews there, and appointed 
first Erabbi in Cairo ; a similar fortune befell a second, by 
name Chushiel, in Cyrene ; a son of this Chushiel, Chana- 
nel, afterwards became famous as a commentator on the 
Pentateuch and the Talmud. A third, Moses by name, 
whose beautiful and virtuous wife threw herself into the 
sea on the way, to escape the persecutions of the admiral, 
was brought to Cordova by Bomahis, with his son Chanoch, 
and here they also were redeemed by the Jews, not so much 
because Moses was known to be a very learned man, but 
because in almost all the Congregations of those countries 
where slavery was carried on, there was a special fund for 
the redemption of Jewish slaves. Moses, with unpretending 
appearance, in the garb of a slave^ repaired to the house of 
instruction where Rabbi Nathan was discoursing on the 
Talmudic section Joma (concerning the day of Atonement), 
and sat listening in a corner unobserved. But when the 
Babbi came to a difficult passage which he could not well 
explain, Moses stepped forward, and by a few words which 
he said on the theme, directed universal attention to him- 
self. Soon the listeners, and Nathan himself, saw that the 
stranger far excelled them in knowledge, and question after 
question was put to him, which he answered to the satisfac- 
tion and surprise of all. When the discourse was at an 
end, and parties entered who had been summoned for this 
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day to be tried before R. Nathan, the latter left his place, 
saying, " I am no longer judge ; the stranger there in 
humble dress is my teacher ; I am only his pupil." The 
noble Nathan at once induced the community at Cordova to 
appoint Moses as their Chief Rabbi ; and he was presented 
with costly robes and a carriage. This event was very wel- 
come to the Caliph, because he foresaw that the dependence 
of his Jews on the Persian Colleges would now cease, while 
the large sums of money which were sent to Persia every 
year would remain in his country. The afiair created 
such a stir that the admiral who had sold Moses, and had 
naturally asked no more for him than was given for a common 
slave, now wished to cancel the transaction on the plea that 
he would have fixed a very different price if he had known 
whom he was selling. But of course his demand was re- 
fused. — Among those who were specially attached to the 
Rabbi Moses was Chisdai, owing to whose powerful protec- 
tion Moses ended his life peaceably (960), undisturbed by 
the envy which doubtless prevailed on many sides, after 
having trained a number of pupils who had come to 
him from Spain and Africa, attracted by his fame. Chisdai's 
share in this was probably not small, since an Arabic 
historian ascribes to him alone the difiusion of national learn- 
ing among the Jews, and especially the transfer of the know- 
ledge of the calendar from the oriental schools. It is certain 
that from that time Talmudic studies received a gratifying 
impulse ; and even in the 12th and 13th centuries the read- 
ings of Spanish copies of the Talmud were preferred before 
the French, while several works dating from the time of the 
Gaonim have been preserved in the so-called Spanish digests 
which differ essentially from the editions proceeding from 
the North-French School. 

The lively sympathy which Chisdai felt for Jews and 
Judaism did not, however, limit itself to Spain, but extended 
beyond the borders of his own country, as was to be ex- 
pected from a man of such eminence. He was particularly 
interested in hearing from time to time from Oriental 
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universal custom at that time (one which is still retained 
in many countries), the Kabbi acted both as instructor in 
the Word of God, and as judge in civil processes. Now it 
happened that an admiral of the Caliph, by name Bomahis, 
who cruised through the Mediterranean Sea in pursuit of 
Christian ships, and probably also with the object of plun- 
dering coast-towns, captured a vessel in the ^gean Sea, 
in which there were several great Jewish scholars. The 
Moorish admiral, however, had no regard for the learning 
and piety of these men, who were obliged to share the 
fate of the other prisoners, viz., to be sold as slaves. One 
of these scholars, by name Shemarja, was sold in Alex- 
andria, redeemed by the Jews there, and appointed 
first Rabbi in Cairo ; a similar fortime befell a second, by 
name Chushiel, in Cyrene ; a son of this Chushiel, Chana- 
nel, afterwards became famous as a commentator on the 
Pentateuch and the Talmud. A third, Moses by name, 
whose beautiful and virtuous wife threw herself into the 
sea on the way, to escape the persecutions of the admiral, 
was brought to Cordova by Romahis, with his son Chanoch, 
and here they also were redeemed by the Jews, not so much 
because Moses was known to be a very learned man, but 
because in almost all the Congregations of those countries 
where slavery was carried on, there was a special fimd for 
the redemption of Jewish slaves. Moses, with unpretending 
appearance, in the garb of a slave, repaired to the house of 
instruction where Rabbi Nathan was discoursing on the 
Talmudic section Joma (concerning the day of Atonement), 
and sat listening in a corner unobserved. But when the 
Rabbi came to a difficult passage which he could not well 
explain, Moses stepped forward, and by a few words which 
he said on the theme, directed universal attention to him- 
self. Soon the listeners, and Nathan himself, saw that the 
stranger far excelled them in knowledge, and question after 
question was put to him, which he answered to the satisfac- 
tion and surprise of all. When the discourse was at an 
end, and parties entered who had been summoned for this 
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day to be tried before R. Nathan, the latter left hifl place, 
saying, ** I am no longer judge ; the stranger there in 
humble dress is my teacher ; I am only his pupil." The 
noble Nathan at once induced the community at Cordova to 
appoint Moses as their Chief Rabbi ; and he was presented 
with costly robes and a carriage. This event was very wel- 
come to the Caliph, because he foresaw that the dependence 
of his Jews on the Persian Colleges would now cease, while 
the large sums of money which were sent to Persia every 
year would remain in his country. The affair created 
such a stir that the admiral who had sold Moses, and had 
naturally asked no more for him than was given for a common 
slave, now wished to cancel the transaction on the plea that 
he would have fixed a very different price if he had known 
whom he was selling. But of course his demand was re- 
fused. — ^Among those who were specially attached to the 
Rabbi Moses was Chisdai, owing to whose powerful protec- 
tion Moses ended his life peaceably (960), undisturbed by 
the envy which doubtless prevailed on many sides, after 
having trained a nomber of pupils who had come to 
him from Spain and Africa, attracted by his fame« Chisdai's 
share in this was probably not small^ since an Arabic 
lustorian ascribes to him alone the diffusion of national learn- 
ing among the Jews, and especially the transfer of the know- 
ledge of the calendar from the oriental schools. It is certain 
that from that time Talmndic studies received a gratifying 
impulse ; and even in the 12th and l':Sth centuries the read- 
ings of Spanish copies of the Talmud were preferred be£r/re 
the French, while several works dating from the tinu^ of the 
Gaonim have been preserved in the so-calkd Spanish digievU 
which differ essentially from the editi/jnn proceeding fr^jm 
the Xmth'Ficnch SehooL 

The fivelj syn^athy which CLLidai fie:lt f/r Jews ar^d 
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interested in hesfcrir-ir fr',^:i t;*--,4: to *Irj:A ir.r^ rv>,r,*^ 
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universal custom at that time (one which is still retained 
in many countries), the Rabbi acted both as instructor in 
the Word of God, and as judge in civil processes. Now it 
happened that an admiral of the Caliph, by name Romahis, 
who cruised through the Mediterranean Sea in pursuit of 
Christian ships, and probably also with the object of plim- 
dering coast-towns, captured a vessel in the ^gean Sea, 
in which there were several great Jewish scholars. The 
Moorish admiral, however, had no regard for the learning 
and piety of these men, who were obliged to share the 
fate of the other prisoners, viz., to be sold as slaves. One 
of these scholars, by name Shemarja, was sold in Alex- 
andria, redeemed by the Jews there, and appointed 
first Eabbi in Cairo ; a similar fortune befell a second, by 
name Ghushiel, in Cyrene ; a son of this Chushiel, Chana- 
nel, afterwards became famous as a commentator on the 
Pentateuch and the Talmud. A third, Moses by name, 
whose beautiful and virtuous wife threw herself into the 
sea on the way, to escape the persecutions of the admiral, 
was brought to Cordova by Romahis, with his son Chanoch, 
and here they also were redeemed by the Jews, not so much 
because Moses was known to be a very learned man, but 
because in almost all the Congregations of those countries 
where slavery was carried on, there was a special fund for 
the redemption of Jewish slaves. Moses, with unpretending 
appearance, in the garb of a slave, repaired to the house of 
instruction where Rabbi Nathan was discoursing on the 
Talmudic section Joma (concerning the day of Atonement), 
and sat listening in a corner unobserved. But when the 
Rabbi came to a difficult passage which he could not well 
explain, Moses stepped forward, and by a few words which 
he said on the theme, directed universal attention to him- 
self. Soon the listeners, and Nathan himself, saw that the 
stranger far excelled them in knowledge, and question after 
question was put to him, which he answered to the satisfac- 
tion and surprise of all. When the discourse was at an 
end, and parties entered who had been summoned for this 
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day to be tried before R. Nathan, the latter left his place, 
saying, " I am no longer judge ; the stranger there in 
humble dress is my teacher ; I am only his pupil." The 
noble Nathan at once induced the community at Cordova to 
appoint Moses as their Chief Rabbi ; and he was presented 
with costly robes and a carriage. This event was very wel- 
come to the Caliph, because he foresaw that the dependence 
of his Jews on the Persian Colleges would now cease, while 
the large sums of money which were sent to Persia every 
year would remain in his country. The aflFair created 
such a stir that the admiral who had sold Moses, and had 
naturally asked no more for him than was given for a common 
slave, now wished to cancel the transaction on the plea that 
he would have fixed a very diflFerent price if he had known 
whom he was selling. But of course his demand was re- 
fused. — ^Among those who were specially attached to the 
Rabbi Moses was Chisdai, owing to whose powerful protec- 
tion Moses ended his life peaceably (960), undisturbed by 
the envy which doubtless prevailed on many sides, after 
having trained a number of pupils who had come to 
him from Spain and Africa, attracted by his fame. Chisdai's 
share in this was probably not small, since an Arabic 
historian ascribes to him alone the diffusion of national learn- 
ing among the Jews, and especially the transfer of the know- 
ledge of the calendar from the oriental schools. It is certain 
that from that time Talmudic studies received a gratifying 
impulse ; and even in the 12th and 13th centuries the read- 
ings of Spanish copies of the Talmud were preferred before 
the French, while several works dating from the time of the 
Gaonim have been preserved in the so-called Spanish digests 
which differ essentially from the editions proceeding from 
the North-French School. 

The lively sympathy which Chisdai felt for Jews and 
Judaism did not, however, limit itself to Spain, but extended 
beyond the borders of his^ own country, as was to be ex- 
pected from a man of such eminence. He was particularly 
interested in hearing from time to time from Oriental 
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travellers that there was a Jewish kingdom in Asia, ruled 
by a Jewish king. When ships came from distant lands, 
Ghisdai never neglected to ascertain whether Jews dwelt 
in the native country of these strangers, and how they 
fared. Once he was told by merchants from Choresvan 
that such a Jewish kingdom did really exist, and that the 
land was called Cusar. At first Chisdai would give them 
no credence, but looked upon it as a ruse employed with 
the object of gaining his favour with reference to the tolls 
to be paid. On this occasion, however, he remembered a 
saying which he had heard from his father in his youth, 
viz., that a great number of Jews, driven from their ancestral 
dwellings, had gone to a country where, in order to escape 
from the persecutions of the Chaldasans, they had hidden 
their scrolls of the law and other sacred books in a cave, and 
were therefore obliged to perform their religious services in 
the cave. This custom was continued through many gene- 
rations, so that after a long time nothing remained of the 
religion of their fathers but the habit of praying morning 
and evening in the cave, without their even knowing why 
they did it there. But after the lapse of some time a strange 
Jew came to the cave, who examined it closely and found 
the concealed books which had long been forgotten ; and 
from these they were again instructed in their primitive 
religion. Chisdai had also heard that a Jew professing 
to be of the tribe 'of Dan, once came to Spain who related 
wonderful accounts about old traditions, and told many 
stories concerning the ten tribes which were carried away 
captive by Salmanasser, and never returned again. And 
indeed, about the beginning of the 10th century, a certain 
Eldad Ha-Dani, from Fez, undertook a journey to India in 
company with another Jew, and on his return stayed in 
Cyrene, where he told the Jews many things about the 
ten tribes, especially the tribe of Dan, their mode of life, 
their legal institutions, the descendants of Moses, and the 
river Sambatyon or Sabbation, etc. These accounts which 
were written down at that time still exist, and have often 
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been printed and translated into German ; but for the most 
part they contained only fables, a fact which was recognised 
by the Gaon of Sura, Zemach, to whom the Jews of Gyrene 
applied to make inquiries on ihe subject. 

While Chisdai was in this state of uncertainty, and 
opposed the wise man's experience and knowledge of the 
world, to the wish that somewhere on the earth it might be 
granted to a portion of the Jewish race to constitute a self- 
governing state, independent of other nations and on the basis 
of the laws prescribed in the Holy Scriptures, ambassadors 
came from the Byzantine Emperor to the Caliph of Cordova, 
and told Chisdai in answer to his question that what the mer- 
chants from Choresvan had related was unvarnished truth. 
"From Constantinople to the land of Cusar," said these 
ambassadors, " it is 15 days' journey by water ; the distance 
by land cannot be so accurately determined, because the way 
leads through a multitude of savage nations. The present 
King of Cusar is called Joseph, and the Cusarites have 
friendly and mercantile intercourse with us, bringing us 
fish, skins, and other wares; they also carry on warfare 
with other nations, etc." It may be imagined with what 
surprise and joy Chisdai listened to the coufirmation of an 
account which he had scarcely believed possible. The ques- 
tion now was how to receive circumstantial and accurate know- 
ledge of this Jewish kingdom, for which purpose somebody 
must be sent from Cordova. After Chisdai had looked long 
for a fitting messenger, a certain Isaac b. Nathan ofiered 
himself, promising to shun no danger in an attempt to be the 
bearer of a letter from Chisdai to this place, and to bring 
back an answer. Chisdai accepted the offer, richly provided 
the messenger and his retinue with money, and gave him a 
recommendatory note to the Emperor of Byzantium. Isaac 
set out with an embassy from the Caliph Abderrahman, with 
which he remained six months in Constantinople, and then 
returned to Cordova without having accomplished anything. 
He brought nothing with him except a letter from the 
Byzantine Emperor, containing these words, " The way 
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to the land of Cusar is far too dangerous; and the (Black) sea, 
owing to the storms which prevail there, is only navigable 
at a certain time in the year," etc. Chisdai would not, 
however, be deterred by this unsuccessful attempt. He now 
began to think of sending his letter to Jerusalem ; Jews 
promised to forward it from that place to Nisibis, thence to 
Armenia, from Armenia to Berdaa, and from thence to 
Cusar. While Chisdai was considering this plan, ambas- 
sadors came from the King of the Gebalim (Slavonians) to 
Abderrahman, among whom were two Jews, Saul and Joseph. 
When these men heard of Chisdai's embarrassment, they 
offered to facilitate the transmission of the. letter in the 
following way : they would deliver it to the King of the 
Gebalim, who out of respect to Chisdai would send it to the 
Jews in Hungary, whence it would be forwarded to Boumelia 
and Bulgaria, and so finally reach its destination. And these 
Jews went on to say, " About six years ago there was with us 
a blind but very learned man, Amram by name, who professed 
to be from Cusar, and told us he had himself dined at the 
table of King Joseph, and had received many proofs of his fa- 
vour." This Amram, however, was not to be found. Chisdai 
therefore decided to send his letter with these messengers, and 
to await the result. In this letter to King Joseph, Chisdai 
told how he had come to write to him, and begged him for 
information respecting the Cusaric kingdom, its condition, 
extent, andinstitutions, how the people conducted themselvesin 
warfare, on the Sabbath, etc. Finally he wished also to know 
whether among the Cusaric Jews there had remained a tra- 
dition respecting the coming of the Messiah. Fortunately, 
not onlv was Chisdai's letter received, but the answer of the 
Cusaric King also reached Chisdai. A German Jew, by 
name Jacob b. Eliezer, deserves the credit of having accom- 
plished this happy result. 

We can give no certain information respecting the year 
of Chisdai's death ; it is scarcely probable that he survived 
the second caliph whom he served. In completion of our 
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sketch we have only to add a few words relating to the state 
of Cordova after his death. The above-mentioned R. Moses 
was succeeded as Chief Rabbi by his son Chanoch, who was 
no less worthy of this position than his father. Chisdai 
continued to the son the same benevolence and friendship 
which he had shown to the father ; and before so mighty a 
protector every hostile voice was hushed. But when Chisdai 
was dead there arose a strife in the community, some wish- 
ing to raise a pupil of R. Moses to the dignity of Chief 
Rabbi, viz., Joseph Ibn-Abitur, famous as a poet, to whom 
we have already referred. In learning, Abitur certainly 
was not deficient, for he translated the Talmud (probably 
only the Mishna) into Arabic for the Caliph Hakem, the 
successor of Abderrahman ; yet he seems to have been want- 
ing in that quality which distinguished the greatest man 
who arose in Israel, niedesty. Hundreds of Jews, magnifi- 
cently dressed, proceeded to Medinat Alsara, the summer 
residence of the Caliph, on horses and in chariots, with 
turbans like the Moors, the one party with Chanoch, the 
other with Abitur. The party of the latter was imsuccessAil, 
and he himself was excommunicated. In vain he appealed to 
the Caliph . for assistance ; the Caliph explained to him that 
he did not wish to interfere in the affairs of the Jews. " If 
my subjects treated me,'' he said, '' as the Jews have treated 
you, I should fly. I can only give you the same couusel." 
Abitur followed his advice, and went first of all to Baena, to 
R. Samuel Ha-Kohen, with whom, however, he found no 
favourable reception. He fared no better with the Gaon 
in Babylon, on whose assistance he had relied the more con- 
fidently since the revenues of the Qaonate had sensibly 
increased owing to the activity of R. Moses ; finally he went 
to Damascus. But in the meantime a similar fate had 
befallen his opponent, Chanoch. Two merchants in Cordova, 
Jacob and Joseph Gav, who had become rich by accident, 
and had distinguished themselves by the introduction of 
silk-weaving, had contrived to ingratiate themselves with 
the Caliph Hashera, the son of Hakcm, and of Almanser, 
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who ruled for Hashem in the capacity of Hagib (Grand 
Vizier, or Major Domo) ; one of the brothers, Jacob, had to 
be acknowledged as ruler by all the Jewish Congregations in 
the district, and made use of this power to depose Chanoch 
and recall Abitur. But Abitur refused, and solemnly acknow- 
ledged that he was not worthy to take Chanoch's place. 
Jacob Qay himself was divested of his office after one year, 
and thrown into prison, because he did not give the Hagib 
such rich presents as he had expected. After a short time, 
it is true, he was released, but without recovering his former 
position, nor coidd he prevent Chanoch from continuing in 
his office. When Jacob Gav died, and a friend of Chanoch's 
hastened to tell him the news of his enemy's death, in the 
expectation of giving him pleasure, Chanoch began to weep 
aloud. " I thought I was telling you joyful news," said 
the friend, "but I see that you love your enemies." "I 
am troubled and weep," said Chanoch, " on account of the 
poor, who always found an open hand and a plentiful table 
with Jacob Gav ; what will they do now P If you will provide 
for them, I shall cease to lament." For'^Chanoch himself, the 
Chief Rabbi of the Congregation of Cordova, was poor ; like 
many ancient scholars, he scrupled to receive payment for 
that which he looked upon as a sacred duty, viz., instructing 
the people in the Word of God. He lived in indigence, and 
knew the wealth of rich men only in so far as he prompted 
them to support the poor and suflfering. On the feast of 
Simchat Tora (September 19) 1014, in conformity with his 
usual custom, Chanoch mounted the Reading Desk, to recite 
the last section from the Pentateuch at this solemn annual 
conclusion. The structure gave way; Chanoch was precipi- 
tated, and died from the etfects of his fall. 



If glances into the past, such as that which we have 
here attempted, can point out to the rich and great of 
the present day the path which leads to the fame 
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which endures^ not that which is adorned with titles and 
decorations, then the words with which we take our 
leave of Chisdai, the son of Isaac^ will become a joyful 
truth : — 



The Memory of the Just is Blessed. 
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THE EPISTLE OF E. CHISDAI, SON OF ISAAC * (OF 
BLESSED MEMOEY), TO THE KING OF THE 

CUSAES.t 



I, Chisdai, son of Isaac, son of Ezra, belonging to the exiled 
Jews of Jerusalem, in Spain, a servant of my Lord the King, 

♦ In full, according to the acrostic of the letter, m pnr "la ^Kinn 
onsaf "13 Kiiy, Chisdai bar Jizchak bar Esra bar Schafrut. lu VaK-i 
in rh^pn nsD he is called trvnn *KTDn 'i. Ebn Djoldjol (in Abdallatif 
ed. de Sacy, p. 497) mentions the physician Hasdai ben Baschrout 
israili, which reminds de Sacy of Chisdai '* qui pourrait bien avoir 
v6cu au temps de Naser lidin Allah ; " and Con de (Gesch. d. Herrschaft 
d. Mauren I., 426) mentions one Iza bar Ishak, Vizier and Physician, 
among the favourites of Abd-Orraman. 

t The ai!tthenticity of this document, sometimes attributed to the 
eleventh century, and sometimes even to the fourteenth, has been 
obstinately impugned ever since the time of Buxtorf. This doubt had 
its origin in a misunderstood passage of the rcnv. Basnage (Historie 
des Juifs v., pp. 1,446 seqq.) seems already inclined to accept its authen- 
ticity on internal grounds, but he wanted the historical position. On 
the other hand, the ingenious Baratier (Voyages de Babbi Benjamin, 
ii., pp. 286 seqq.), who first understood how to rectify this error, and 
was therefore able to determine accurately the period of Chisdai, would 
certainly have recognised the whole truth had it not been for his ten- 
dency to look upon every Jewish writer as a "faussaire." But it is 
most striking that evea in later times the author of the letter to the 
King of the Cusars was still confounded with the author of the book 
Cusari, and the greatest errors ware in vogue ooncerain* both. 
D'Herbelot (Art. Khozar) gives the history of the Cusars according to 
Eastern writers, and at the end makes mention of the King Cozri, 
" qui se convertit a la religion Juive par les entretiens qu'il eut avec 
un docteur Juif nomme Babbi Jehouda," etc.; and Karamsim, whose 
merit in this respect is over-estimated by Jost, says (Gesch. d. russ. 
Belches, ii. 16), *'In the year 1140 the B*ibbi Jehudah, a Hebrew 
Levite, (!) wrote an eulogy on a Cusar "ruler and coreligionist." Jost 
declares himself (Gesch. d. Israeliten, Bd. vi., s. 119, flf.) for the genuine- 
ness of the letter, but leaves many details to be guessed, mentions 
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bow to the earth before him and prostrate myself towards 
the abode of your Majesty^ from a distant land. I rejoice 
in your tranquillity and magnificence, and stretch forth my 
hands to God in heayen, that He may prolong your reign 
in Israel. But who am I? and what is my life that I shoidd 
dare to indite a letter to my Lord the King, and to address 
your Majesty P I rely, however, on the integrity and up- 
rightness of my object. How, indeed, can an idea be ex- 
pressed in fair words by those who have wandered into 
captivity, who h&ve forgotten their homes, and from whom 
the honour of the kingdom has departed ; who have long 
suffered afBictions and calamities, and see their signs in the 
land no moreP We, indeed, who are of the remnant of 
the captive Israelites, servants of my Lord the King, are 
dwelling peacefully in the land of our sojourning (for our 
God has not forsaken us, nor has His shadow departed from 
us) . When we had transgressed He brought us into judg- 
ment, cast affliction upon our loins, and stirred up the minds 
of those who had been set over the Israelites to appoint 
collectors of tribute over them, who aggravated the yoke of 
the Israelites, oppressed them cruelly, humbled them griev- 
ously^ and inflicted great calamities upon them. But when 
God saw their misery and labour, and that they were help- 
less, He led me to present myself before the King, and has 
graciously turned his heart to me, not because of mine 
own righteousness, but for his mercy and His covenant's sake. 
And by this covenant the poor of the flock were exalted to 
safety, the hands of the oppressors themselves were relaxed, 
they refrained from further oppression, and through the 
mercy of our God the yoke was lightened. Let it be known, 
then, to the King my Lord, that the name of our land in 

names utterly unknown, and others which migtit perhaps be deciphered 
by comparison. But not only are the whole contents of the letter 
literally true, and confirmed by historical testimony, as appears from 
the following remarks, but all the names of places which occur in it, 
and also those contained in the King's answer, with few exceptions, 
are proved correct from Massudi and Ibn-Haukal, contemporaries of 
our Chisdai. 
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which we dwell is called in the sacred tongue Sefarad, but 
in the language of the Arabs, the indwellers of the land, 
Alandalus (Andalusia) ; the name of the capital of the king- 
dom, Cordova. The length of it is 25,000 cubits, the breadth 
10,000. It is situated at the left of the sea which flows into 
your country from the great sea and compasses the whole of 
that land. Between this city and the great sea beyond 
which there is no farther heritable territory, are nine astro- 
nomical degrees ; the sun advances one degree on each day 
according to the opinion of the astronomers ; each degree 
contains 66 miles and two parts of a mile, each mile consists 
of 3,000 cubits ; so that those nine degrees make 600,000 
miles. From that great sea which compasses the whole land 
as far as Gonstantineh (Constantinople) are 3,100 ; but 
Cordova is 80 miles distant from the shore of the sea which 
flows into your country. I have found in the books of the 
wise men that the land of Cusar is 60 degrees in length, 
making 270 miles. Such is the journey from Cordova to 
Constantineh. Before, however, I set forth an account of 
it I will also premise the measure of the length of its limits 
Your servant is not ignorant that the least of the servants of 
my Lord the King is greater than the wise men of our 
country ; but I am not teaching, only recording. 

According to mathematical principles we have found that 
the distance of our city from the equator is 38 degrees, that 
of Constantineh 44, of your boundaries 47. I have been 
induced to inquire into this matter by the very great admi- 
ration which has taken possession of me, arising from 
the report I had heard of your kingdom, concerning 
which we had never known or heard anything before. For 
we said, the length of the journey hides from us the beauty 
of the realm of my Lord the King. But when I heard that 
two men, inhabitants of our land, had arrived at the dwelling- 
place of my Lord the King, one of them called Rabbi Judah, 
son of Meir, son of Nathan, a prudent and learned man, the 
other Rabbi Joseph Haggaris, also a wise man (happy they, 
and blessed their lot, whose fortune it was to see the glorious 
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majesty and splendour of my Lord the King, as well as the 
state and condition of his servants and ministers ! ), I thought 
that it was easy in the sight of God in his great mercy to do 
a wonder to me also, and to make me, too, worthy of seeing 
the majesty and royal throne of my Lord, and to enjoy his 
gracious presence. I shall inform my Lord the King of the 
name of the king who reigns over us. His name is Abd-al- 
rachman (or Abdelramen), son of Mohammed, son of Abd- 
al-rachman (Abdelramen), son of Chakim, son of Haschem, 
son of Abd-al-rachman, who all reigned in succession except 
Mohammed alone, the father of our king, who did not 
ascend the throne, but died in the life-time of his father. 
Abd-al-rachman VIII. is the same who came into Spain 
while the sons of Al-abdsi ruled over it, neighbours of those 
who are sovereigns in the land of Shinar at the present time. 
This Abd-al-rachman YIII. liberated Spain when there was 
an insurrection against it by the sons of Al-abasi-ki, son of 
Madja, son of Haschem, son of Abd-el-melech, who is called 
Amir-Almumenim (Ruler of the Faithfid), whose name is 
universally known. Nor can any of the kings who went 
before be compared with him. The extent of Spain which 
is under the sovereignty of Abd-al-rachman, and Amir- 
Almumenim (to whom God be propitious) is 16 degrees, 
making 1,100 miles. The land is rich, abounding in rivers, 
springs, and aqueducts* ; a land of com, oil, and wine, of 
fruits and all manner of delicacies ; it has pleasure-gardens 
and orchards, fruitful trees of every kind, including the 
leaves of the tree upon which the silkworm feeds, of which 
we have great abundance. In the mountains and woods of 
our country cochineal is gathered in great quantity. There 
are also found among us mountains of crocus of diflferent 
kinds, also veins of silver, gold, copper, iron, tin, lead, 
sulphur, porphyry (?), marble, and crystal. It produces 
besides what is called in the Arabic language OK/ /•* ^cr- 

* So it is printed by Buxtorf, The word, however, seems to be 
incorrect, as it is impossible to find it in Arabic. 
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chants congregate in it, and traffickers from the ends of the 
earth, from Egypt and adjacent countries, bringing spices, 
precious stones, splendid wares for kings and princes, and 
all the desirable things of Egypt. Our king has collected 
very large treasures of silver, gold, precious things, and 
valuables such as no king has ever collected. His yearly 
revenue, I have heard, is about 100,000 gold pieces, the 
greater part of which is derived from the merchants who 
come thither from various countries and islands ; and all 
their mercantile transactions are placed under my control. 

Praise be to the beneficent God for his mercy towards 
me ! Kings of the earth, to whom His magnificence and 
power are known, bring gifts to him, conciliating his favour 
by costly presents, such as the King of the Germans,* the 
King of the Gebalim, who are Al-Zekalab,t the King of 
Constantineh,! and others. All their gifts pass through my 
hands, and I am charged with making gifts in return. (Let 
my lips express praise to the God of Heaven who so far 
extends his loving kindness towards me, without any merit 
of my own, but in the fulness of his mercies.) I always ask 
the ambassadors of these monarchs about our brethren the 

* Otto the Great (who assumed the Imperial title in 962) sent, in 957, 
ambassadors to Abd-Orrahman, but owing to some diplomatic diffi- 
culties they did not obtain an audience until two years later ( Aschbaoh 
Geschiohte der Ommaijaden, ii., p. 99 ffl). The mention of this cir- 
cumstance, therefore, determines the time of the document before us 
to within a few years, for the reign of Abd-Orrahman extends only to 
961. 

t Sclavonia, in Ibn-Haukal always* nKbpv^, in Massudi nK^py, at that 
time, however, of much greater extent than the province which now 
bears this name. (Ibn-Haukal ed. Ouseley, p. 10 ; D'Ohsson des 
peuples du Caucase,pp. 85, 237.) Murphy (History of the Mahometan 
Empire in Spain, p. 101) mentions the embassy to Abd-Orrahman, 
'* Other ambassadors arrived . . . one from the King of the Scla- 
vonians, called Duen." 

I Constantino IX. sent, 949, ambassadors to Cordova (Aschbaoh, ii., 
p. 95). Ebn-Djoldjol (Abdallatif, p. 496) also mentions an embassy 
from Eomanus II., co Regent with his father from the year 945, who 
brought, among other presents, some valuable medical writings in 
explaining which R. Chisdai gained great merit. 
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Israelites, the remnant of the captivity, whether they have 
heard anything concerning the deliverance of those who had 
pined in bondage and had found no rest. At length mer- 
cantile emissaries of Chorassan told me that there is a king- 
dom of Jews who are called Cusars (and between Constan- 
tineh and that country is a sea voyage of 15 days ; by land 
many nations dwell between us and them). But I did not 
believe these words, for I thought that they told me such 
things to procure my goodwill and favour. I was therefore 
hesitating and doubtftd till the ambassadors of Constantineh 
came with presents and a letter from their king to our king, 
whom I interrogated concerning this matter. They answered 
me, " It is quite true : there is in that place a kingdom 
Alcusari, distant from Constantineh a fifteen days* journey by 
sea, but many peoples are scattered through the land ; the 
name of the king now reigning is Joseph ; ships sometimes 
come from their country to ours bringing fish, skins, and 
wares of every kind ; * the men are our brethren, and are 
honoured by us ; there is frequent communication between 
us by embassies and mutual gifts ; they are very powerful ; 
they maintain numerous armies, with which they occasionally 
engage in expeditions." This account inspired me with 
hope, wherefore 1 bowed down and adored the God of 
Heaven. 

I now looked about for a faithful messenger whom I 
might send into your country in order that I might know 
the truth of this matter, and ascertain the welfare of my 
Lord and his servants our brethren. The thing seemed 
impossible to me^ owing to the very great distance of the 
locality^ but at length by the will and favour of God, a man 
presented himsdf to me, named Mar Isaac, the son of 
Nathan. He put his life into his hand, and willingly offered 
to take^my letter to my Lord the King. I gave him a large 
reward, supplying him with gold and silver for his own 

* KespectiDg the trade of the Cusars in fish and skins, vid. Stiiwe 
Handelsziige der Araber, p. 263, fif. seqq. 

H 
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expenses and those of his servants, and with everything 
necessary. Moreover, I sent out of my own resources a 
magnificent present to the King of Constantineh, requesting 
him to aid this my messenger in every possible way, till he 
should arrive at that place where my Lord resides. Accord- 
ingly this messenger set out, went to the King and showed 
him my letter and presents. The King, on his part, treated 
him honourably, and detained him there for six months, 
with the ambassadors of my. Lord the King of Cordova. 
One day he told them and my messenger to return, giving tlie 
latter a letter, in which he wrote that the way was dangerous, 
that the peoples through whom he must ^ pass were engaged 
in warfare, that the sea was stormy and could not be 
navigated except at a certain time. When I heard this 
I was grieved even to death, and took it very ill that 
he had not acted according to my orders, and fulfilled my 
wishes. 

Afterwards I wished to send my letter by way of Jerusa- 
lem, because persons there guaranteed that my letter should 
be dispatched from thence to Nisibis, thence to Armenia, 
from Armenia to Berdaa,* and thence to your country. 
While in this state of suspense, behold, ambassadors of the 
King of the Gebalim arrive, and with them two Israelites ; 
the name of the one was Mar Saul, of the other Mar Joseph. 
These persons understood my perplexity, and comforted me, 
saying, " Give us your letter, and we will take care that it 
be carried to the King of the Gebalim, who for your sake 

* mynn, below ny-nn ; instead of both read nyiia, Berdaa. It 
was the principal town of Arran in Western Armenia on the road to 
Bab el Abuab (Ibn-Haukal, p. 157), from which the way over Semender 
led to the capital of the Kingdom of the Cusars on the Itil. (On the 
probable situation of this latter above the present Astrachan, vid. 
MUller Stromsystem der Wolga, p. 557.) According to him we must 
correct the passage in the letter where the neighbouring provinces are 
spoken of, as follows : (iKOKia) ikdk"i3 p viabraQ bx mnnpn onyn oiy no 
nK"Q« bK (iKm) aKTi (njnia) njnin pi. The correct reading of the 
latter place, afterwards called Derbend, is also to be found in the 
answer of the King of the Cusars. Comp. D*Ohsson, as already quoted 
p. 6. 
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will send it to the Israelites dwelling in the land of the 
Hungarians,* they will send it to Russ,t thence to Bulgar, 
till at last it will arrive, according to your wish, at its 
destination. 

He who tries the heart and searches the reins knows that 
I did none of these things for the sake of mine own honour, 
but only to know the truth, whether the Israelitish exiles 
anywhere form one independent kingdom and are not subject 
to any foreign ruler. If, indeed, I could learn that this was 
the case, then despising all my glory, abandoning my high 
estate, leaving my family, I would go over mountains and 
hills, through seas and lands, till I should arrive at the 
place where my Lord the King resides, that I might see 
not only his glory and magnificence, and that of his servants 
and ministers, but also the tranquillity of the Israelites. On 
beholding this my eyes would brighten, my reins would 
exult, my lips would pour forth praises to God, who has not 
withdrawn his favour from his afflicted ones. J 

* This notice, so interesting for the history of the Jews, has been 
hitherto disregarded. See an essay by Ldwe in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung des Judenthums, 1839, p. 629, where we read, ** Hungarian 
legislation first mentions the Jews under the reign of Ladislaus the 
Holy, 1077 — 95, but in a way which implies their earlier presence and 
diffusion in the kingdom." S. de Sacy mentions the arrival of Jews 
in Hungary in the second half of the tenth century, but without giving 
his authority. 

t on, as Buxtorf has it, at first suggested Rum (Roum, Romania, 
Baratier, p. 299), but it was not in any sense applicable to this route ; 
instead of it we must read Din, and instead of nxa'^n, nxabn (Ibn-Haukal, 
p. 191), which give us both routes quite correctly. Compare the chart 
given in Stiiwe's work already quoted 

J How is it possible that the fervour, the pious longing which speaks 
in these words with so much sincerity should have been so sadly mis- 
construed ? With respect to the answer of the King of the Cusars 
we shall only briefly remark, in order not to exceed the limits of this 
book, that it should not be so bluntly declared spurious as Jost has 
done in the book quoted. Respecting the contents, D'Ohsson, who 
is certainly the most competent judge in this matter, finds it to be in 
perfect harmony with the accounts of Greek and Arabic writers 
Among other passages, compare -nayb ma-son D*Knn D^-m hn niyK k"? 
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Now, therefore, let it please your Majesty, I beseech you, 
to hav^ regard to the desires of your seryant, and to com- 
mand your scribes who are at hand to send back a reply 
from your distant land to your servant, and to inform me 
fully concerning the condition of the Israelites, and how 
they came to dwell there. Our fathers told us that the 
place in which they originally settled was called Mount 
Seir, but my Lord knows that Mount Seir is far from the 
place where you dwell ; our ancestors say that it was indeed 
called so, but that they were driven about by continual 
persecution, and by one calamity after another, till at length 
they became fixed in the place where they now dwell. The 
ancients, moreover, inform us that when a decree of fierce 
persecution was issued against the Jews on account of their 
transgressions, and the army of the Ghaldaeans rose up 
furiously against them, they hid the Book of the Law 
and the Holy Scriptures in a certain cave. For this reason 

uri'bp with that which Karamsin (Th. i., s. 129) relates after 
Massudi. But the counter arguments drawn from the mode of expres- 
sion, ought not to be so highly valued, for the Cusars were sufficiently 
familiar with the language of the Arabian Jews of Spain O^n th -insi 
DibB^ mip-^"? nT>aK irmnn) and had probably formed their own after the 
pattern of it — thus the concluding formula ni xrh}ff^ upon which Jost 
lays special emphasis, may itself have been borrowed from the letter 
of Chisdai ; but the Arabs also were accustomed to put oK'^o^bKi at the 
conclusion of their letters. We have a striking proof that the letter 
was not fabricated in Spain, in the name of a country mentioned in the 
beginning as the fatherland of the messenger, v^s. This term refers 
solely to Germany, which is called Nemsia among the Arabs (D'Herbe- 
lot. Art. Eoum and Afrange), Namtchinn (D*Ohsson, p. 222), and is 
even now called Niemez in the Sclavonian languages ; but this appel- 
lation could scarcely have been known to the Spaniards, among 
whom Germany went by the name of nsvK, under which name it also 
appears in R. Chisdai. Finally, for the conversion of the Cusar 
dynasty to Rabbinism, a circumstance most suspected by Jost 
we must adduce the testimony of the T^axn (in the nb^pn "i^d), who 
heard this very circumstance confirmed by some descendants of the 
Cusars, living in his time at Toledo. 

mr"! bjf HTW lymm lanDr ]n pnir 'i3 n^wm ^kidh mb nso nbv^ oabo tpm 
tmnvrv laiymnm o^oan "'i^rzbn Dn»3n *Dao K'7i3*"?iifl3 i3*kt» • loy bjy mam 
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they prayed in a cave, and taught their sons to pray there 
morning and evening. At length, however, through distance 
of time and days they forgot, and lapsed into ignorance as 
tothemeaningof this cave, and why they prayed in it; while 
they still continued to observe the custom of their fathers, 
though ignorant of the reason for it. After a long time 
there came a certain Israelite who was desirous of knowing 
the true meaning of this custom, and when he entered the 
cave he found it full of books, which he brought out. From 
that time they resolved to study the Law. This is what 
our fathers have related to us as it was handed down from 
ancient times. The two men who came from the land of 
the Gebalim, Mar Saul and Mar Joseph, after pledging 
themselves to forward my letter to my Lord the King, told 
me, " About six years ago there came to us a wise and intel- 
ligent Israelite afflicted with bUndness, his name was Mar 
Amram, and he said that he was from the land of the Cusars, 
that he dwelt in the King's house, ate at his table, and was 
held in honour by him." On hearing this I sent messengers 
to bring him to me, but they did not find him ; yet this very 
circumstance confirmed my hope. 

Wherefore I have written this epistle to your Majesty, in 
which I submissively entreat you not to refuse my request, 
but to command your servant to write to me about all these 
things : viz., what is your State, what is the nature of your 
land, what tribes inhabit it, what is the manner of the 
government, how kings succeed one another, whether they 
are chosen from a certain tribe or family, or whether sons 
succeed their fathers, as was customary among our ancestors 
when they dwelt in their own land. Would my Lord the 
King also inform me as to the extent of his country, its 
length, and breadth ; what walled cities, and what open 
towns it has ; whether it be watered by artificial or natural 
means ; and how far his dominion extends ; also the number 
of his armies, and their leaders. Let not my Lord take it 
iQ, I pray, that I enquire about the number of his forces 
(" may the Lord add unto them," etc.). My Lord sees that 
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I enquire about this with no other object than that I may 
rejoice when I hear of the increase of the holy people. I 
wish, too, that he would tell me of the number of the pro- 
vinces which he rules over, the amount of tribute paid to 
him, if they give him tithes, whether he dwells continually 
in the royal city or goes about through the whole extent of 
his dominions, if there are any islands in the neighbourhood, 
and if any of their inhabitants conform to Judaism ; if he 
judges his own people himself, or appoints judges over them; 
how he goes up to the house of God; with what peoples 
he wages war; whether he allows war to set aside the 
observance of the Sabbath ; what kingdoms or nations 
are on his borders, what are their names, and those of 
territories; what are the cities near to his kingdom 
called Chorasan, Berdaa, and Bab Al Abuab; in what 
their way caravans proceed to his territory; how many 
kings ruled before him, what were their names, how many 
years each of them ruled, and what is the current language 
of the land. In the time of our fathers there was among us 
a certain Israelite, an intelligent man, who belonged to the 
tribe of Dan, who traced his descent back to Dan, the son of 
Jacob. He spoke elegantly, and gave everything its name 
in the holy language. Nor was he at a loss for any expres- 
sion. When he expounded the Law he was accustomed to 
say, " Thus has Othniel, son of Kenaz, handed down by 
tradition from the mouth of Joshua, and he from the mouth of 
Moses who was inspired by the Almighty." One thing 
more I ask of my Lord, that he would tell me whether there 
is among you any computation concerning the final redemp- 
tion which we have been awaiting so many years, whilst we 
went from one captivity to another, from one exile to 
another. How strong is the hope of him who awaits the 
realisation of these events ! And oh, that I might shed my 
life's blood on account of the desolation of the house of our 
glory, and for the sake of those who, escaping the sword, have 
passed through fire and water, so that the remnant is but 
small ! We have been cast down from our glory, so that we 
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have nothing to reply when they say daily unto us, " Every 
other people has its kingdom, but of yours there is no 
memorial on the earth/' Hearing, therefore, the fame of my 
Lord the King, as well as the power of his dominions, and 
the multitude of his forces, we were amazed, we lifted up 
our head, our spirit revived, and our hands were strengthened, 
and the kingdom of my Lord furnished us with an argument 
in answer to this taunt. May this report be substantiated ; 
for that would add to our greatness. Blessed be the Lord 
God of Israel who has not left us without a kinsman as 
defender, nor suffered the tribes of Israel to be without an 
independent kingdom. May my Lord the King prosper for 
ever ! I would indeed have asked more things had I not 
feared that I should be troublesome to my Lord the King by 
the multitude of my words, for I confess that I have already 
been longer than is proper. I ask, however, that my 
Lord find not faidt with me on this account, for I have 
spoken hitherto out of great solicitude and anxiety. It is 
mine to err, yours to forgive. 

Doubtless thou knowest how the kings of Israel formerly 
used to write letters and dispatched their commimications. 
May it please my Lord, therefore, to pardon his servant if 
he has committed any fault in this, &c. I pray for the 
health and long life of my Lord the King, of his family, 
his house, and that his throne may be established, even for 
ever. Let his days and his sons' days be prolonged in the 
midst of Israel ! 
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THE AN8WEE OF JOSEPH, KING OF THE TOGAEMI, 
TO CHISDAI, THE HEAD OF THE CAPTIVITY, 
SON OF ISAAC, SON OF EZBA, THE SPANIARD, 
BELOVED AND HONOUEED BY US.* 



Behold, I mform you that your honoured epistle was given 
to me by R. Jacob, son of Eleazar, of the land of Nemez 
(Germany). We were rejoiced by it, and pleased with 
your discretion and wisdom, which we observed in it. I 
found in it a description of your land, its length and breadth, 
the descent of its sovereign, Abderrahman, his magnificence 
and majesty; and how, with the help of God, he subdued to 
himself the whole of the East, so that the fame of his king- 
dom spread over the whole world, and the fear of God seized 
upon all kings. You also told iis that had it not been for 
the arrival of those ambassadors from Constantineh, who 
gave an account of the people of our kingdom, and of our 
institutions, you would have regarded all as false, and would 
not have believed it. You also inquired concerning our 
kingdom and descent, how our fathers embraced the laws 
and religion of the Israelites, how God enlightened our eyes 
and scattered our enemies ; you also desired to know the 
length and breadth of our land, the nations that are our 
neighbours, such as are friendly and hostile ; whether our 
ambassadors can go to your land to salute your eminent and 
gracious king, who draws the hearts of all men to love him 
and contract friendship with him, by the excellence of his 
character, and the uprightness of his actions, because the 

* See note t on p. 99. 
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nations tell you that the Israelites have no dominion and no 
kingdom. If this wore done, you say, the Israelites would 
derive great benefit from it, their courage would be re- 
awakened, and they would have an answer and occasion for 
priding themselves in reply to such as say to them, " There 
are no Israelites remaining to have a kingdom or dominion/' 
We shall therefore, delighting in your wisdom, answer you 
with respect to each of these particulars, concerning which 
you have asked us in your letter. 

We had already heard what you have written concerning 
your land, and the family of the king. Among our fathers 
there had been mutual intercourse by letters, a thing 
which is written in our books and is known to the elders of 
our coimtry. W^ shall now inform you of what happened 
to our fathers before us, and what we shall leave as an in- 
heritance to our children. 

You ask, also, in your epistle of what people, of what 
family, and of what tribe we are. Know that we are de- 
scended from Japhet, through his son Togarma. We have 
found in the genealogical books of our fathers that Togarma 
had ten sons, whose names are these: — ^Agijoe, Tirus, Ouvar, 
Ugin, Bisal, Zama, Cusar, Sanar, Balgad, and Savir.* 
We are of Cusar, of whom they write that in his days 
our fathers were few in number. But God gave them 
fortitude and power when they were carrying on wars 
with many and powerful nations, so that they expelled them 
from their country and pursued them in flight as far as the 
great river Buna (Danube ?), where the conquerors Kve 
to this day, near Constantineh ; and thus the Cusars took 
possession of their territory. 

After some ages another king rose up, named Bulan, who 

* Josephus Gorionides also assigns ten sods to Thogarma, as is said 
above, but he gives them quite different names, with the exception of 
1T3 Casar or Cusar, whom he makes the first, and nubn Bulgar ; he re- 
counts them thus : nT3 Cosar, T*3f9 Patzinak, Diap^bK Alicanus, labin 
Bulgar, K3*na-i Ragbina, *p")iia Turki, nn Bus, V^v Sabuk, nM"i« Ungari, 
TKo'?*t3 Tilmaz. 
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was a wise Qod-fearing man. He expelled wizards and all 
idolaters from the land, and trusted in God alone. An angel 
appeared to him in a dream, saying to him, " Balan, God 
has sent me to you, saying to you, ' I have heard your prayers 
and entreaties, I will bless you, I will multiply you and 
establish your kingdom for ever. I will also deliver 
all your enemies into your hand. Come, rise up in the 
morning, and pray unto the Lord.' *' And Balan did so. 
The angel of the Lord appeared to him the second time, and 
said to him, " I have seen your ways, your works are pleas- 
ing to me, and I know that you will walk before me with all 
your heart. I will give you precepts, statutes, and judg- 
ments. If you observe my precepts, statutes, and judg- 
ments, I will bless you and multiply you." He answers and 
says to the angel, '' Thou Lord, hast known the thoughts of 
my heart, thou hast searched my reins, and knowest that I 
put all my trust only in thee. But the people subject to my 
rule are unbelievers ; I know not whether they will trust 
me. If I have found favour in thine eyes, and if thou wilt 
vouchsafe thy mercy to me, appear to their prince and leader, 
so that he may assist me.'' God did so, in accordance with 
his wish, and appeared to that prince in a dream. And that 
man rose early and narrated to the king what had happened 
to him. The king, having assembled all his princes and 
ministers, and the whole of his people, told them all these 
things. They were pleased, accepted the divine rule, and 
sought protection under the wings of the Almighty. Then 
the angel appeared to him the third time, saying to him, 
" Lo, the heaven and the heaven of heavens do not contain 
me, yet build thou a house to my name.*' The king 
answered, " Sovereign of the Universe, shame overwhelms 
me in thy presence, I have not silver and gold to do this as 
it is right, and as I should wish." And this answer was given 
** Be strong and of good courage ; take with you all your 
hosts and arise, go into the land Dariel, and into the land 
Erdevil,* and behold, I will put the fear and the terror of 

* Concerning the battles of the Cusars with the Armenians, vide 
Magyarische Alterthumer, pp. 208, seqq. 
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you into their hearts^ and I will deliver them into your 
hand. I have destined for you two treasures, one of silver, 
and another of gold. I will be with you, I will keep you in 
all your ways, whithersoever you go, that you shall acquire 
wealth, and return in safety, and build a house to my 
name." The king believed, and did as he was commanded. 
Returning in peace, he consecrated the wealth which he 
had acquired to God, and out of it constructed a tabernacle, 
ark, candlestick, table, altar, and sacred vessels, which are 
preserved and remain with me to this day. 

When these things were finished the fame of him went 
forth into all the land, so that by reason of it the Byzantine 
and the Mohammedan sovereigns sent envoys to him with 
great riches and many presents, adding some of their wise 
men with the object of converting them to their own reli- 
gion. But the king being wise sent for a learned Israelite. 
He brought the followers of the different religions together, 
that they might enter into a discussion of their respective 
doctrines. Each of them refuted, however, the arguments 
of his opponents, so that they could not agree. When the 
king saw this he spake thus to the Christian and Moham- 
medan priests, " Go home, and I will send for you again on 
the third day." On the following day he sent to the Chris- 
tian priest, and said to him, " I know that the Christian 
ruler is greater than all others, and that his religion is 
excellent, nor does your religion displease me, but I ask you 
to tell me the truth ; which of these two is better, that of 
the Israelites or that of the Mohammedans P " The priest 
answered him, " May my Lord the King prosper for ever. 
Know that there is truly no religion in the whole world 
to be compared with the religion of the Israelites, for God 
chose Israel out of all peoples, called them his first-bom 
son, wrought among them great miracles and signs, 
brought them forth from the slavery of Pharaoh, and 
made them to pass through the sea on dry land, drowned 
their enemies in the sea, rained down manna upon them, 
brought water for them out of the rock, gave them 
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the law out of the midst of fire, assigned them the pos- 
session of the land of Canaan, and built for them a sanctuary 
that He might dwell among them. But after they sinned 
against Him, He was angry and cast them away from his 
face, scattering them throughout aU regions of the earth. 
Were it not for this there would be no religion in the world 
like the religion of the Israelites." The king answered 
him, " Thus far you have told me your opinion ; know that 
I will honour you." 

On the second day the king sent for the Mohammedan 
Kadi, whom he also consulted, and to whom he said, *' Tell 
me the truth, what is the difference between the religion of 
the Israelites and that of the Edomites P which of them is 
the better P " The Kadi answered and said to him, " The 
religion of the Israelites is the better, and is altogether true : 
they have the law of God, just statutes and judgments ; but 
because they sinned and acted perversely towards Him, He 
was wroth with them, and delivered them into the hands of 
their enemies. What is the religion of the Christians ? 
They eat all things unclean, and bow themselves to the work 
of their hands." The king answered him, '' Thou hast told 
me the truth, therefore I will honour thee." 

On the following day, having assembled all his princes 
and ministers, and the whole of his people, he said to them^ 
" I ask you to choose for me the best and truest religion." 
They began to speak, without, however, arriving at any 
result. Thereupon the king said to the Christian priest, 
"Of the religions of the Israelites and Mohammedans, which 
is to be preferred P " The Christian priest answered, " The 
religion of the Israelites." He then asked the Mohammedan 
Kadi, ** Is the religion of the Israelites, or that of the Chris- 
tians the better ? " The Kadi answered, " The religion of 
the Israelites is preferable." Upon this the king said, 
" Tou both confess that the religion of the Israelites is the 
best and truest, wherefore I choose the religion of the 
Israelites, which is that of Abraham. God Almighty will 
assist my purpose : the gold and silver which you promised 
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to give me He can give me without labour. Depart now in 
peace to your land."* 

Henceforth Almighty God was his helper, and strengthened 
him, and he was circumcised, and all his servants. This 
being done, the king sent and called certain of the wise men 
of Israel, who explained to him the law and the precepts. 
Hence we have this excellent and true religion to the pre- 
sent day, praise be to God for ever. From the time 
our fathers entered under the wings of the Divine Majesty, 
He humbled before us all our enemies, subjecting all peoples 
that are round about us ; nor has any been able to stand 
before us to this day : all are tributary to us by the hands 
of the kings of the Christians and the Mohammedans. 

After these things one of his descendants, Obadiah by 
name, a pious and good man, ascended the throne. He 
strengthened the kingdom and firmly estabUshed reli- 
gion, built synagogues and colleges, sent for many of the 
wise men of Israel and rewarded them with much gold and 
silver. They explained to him the Bible, Mishna, Talmud, 
and the order of divine service. This king feared God, and 
loved the law and the precepts. 

He was succeeded by Hezekiah, his son ; next to. him was 
Manasseh, his son ; next to him was Chanuka, brother of 
Obadiah ; next, Isaac, his son; afterwards, his son Zebulon; 
then his son Manasseh ; then his son Nissi ; then his son 
Menahem ; then his son Benjamin ; then his son Aaron : and 
I, Joseph, am the son of this Aaron. We are all members 
of the same royal house, nor could any stranger occupy the 

* Religious disputations of this nature were not of rare occurence in 
the middle ages, and among Christian nations. The Schebet Jehuda 
contains a full account of the great disputation which took place in the 
year 1412, in the presence of Pope Benedict XIII., between Hieronymus 
de Santa F6, and several Jewish savans (of whom Joseph Albo was 
one). An Arabic account, contemporary with this narrative, which is 
given in a French translation by Philoxene Luzzatto, in his ^ Notice 
6ur Abou Jousouf Hasdai Ibn Schaprout " (Paris, 1852), confirms the 
fact that the conversion of the King of the Cusars came about in the 
manner related in the text. 
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throne of our ancestors. May it be the gracious will of Him 
who appoints all kings that our kingly line remain true to 
His laws and precepts. 

As to your question concerning the extent of our land, its 
length and breadth, know that it is situated by the banks of 
a river near the sea of Georgia, towards the region of the 
East, a journey of four months. Near that river dwell very 
many populous tribes : there are hamlets, towns, and forti- 
fied cities, all of which pay tribute to me. From thence the 
boundary turns towards Georgia ; and all those who dwell by 
the sea-shore^ a month's journey, pay tribute to me. On the 
South side are fifteen very populous tribes, as far as Bab-al- 
Abuab, who live in the mountains. Likewise the inhabitants 
of thelandof Bassa, andTagat, as far as the sea of Constantineh, 
a journey of two months ; all these give me tribute. On the 
Western side are thirteen tribes, also very numerous, dwel- 
ling on the shores of the sea of Constantineh ; and thence the 
boundary turns to the North as far as the great river called 
Jaig. These live in open unwalled towns, and occupy the 
whole wilderness (steppe) as far as the boundary of the 
Jugrians ; they are numerous as the sand of the sea, and all 
are tributary to me. Their land has an extent of four 
months' journey distant. I dwell at the mouth of the river, 
and do not permit the Russians, who come in ships, to enter 
into their country, nor do I allow their enemies who come 
by land to penetrate into their territory. I have to wage 
grievous wars with them ; for if I would permit them they 
would lay waste the whole land of the Mohammedans as far 
as Bagdad. 

Moreover, I notify to you that I dwell by the banks of the 
river, by the grace of God, and have in my kingdom three 
royal cities. In the first the queen dwells with her maids 
and attendants. The length and breadth of it is fifty square 
parasangs,* together with its suburbs and adjacent hamlets. 
Israelites, Mohammedans, Christians, and other peoples of 

* A parasang is about four English miles. 
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various tongues dwell therein. The second, together with 
the suburbs, comprehends in length and breadth, eight 
square parasangs. In the third I reside with the princes 
and my servants, and all my officers. This is a small city, 
in length and breadth three square parasangs; the river 
flows within its walls. The whole winter we remain within 
the city, and in the month of Nisan (March) we leave this 
city, and each one goes forth to his fields and gardens to 
cultivate them. Each family has its own hereditary estate. 
They enter and dwell in it with joy and song. The voice of 
an oppressor is not heard among us ; there are no enmities 
nor quarrels. I, with the princes and my ministers, then 
journey a distance of twenty parasangs to the great river 
Arsan, thence we make a circuit till we arrive at the extre- 
mity of the province. This is the extent of our land, and 
the place of our rest. Our country is not frequently watered 
by rain ; it abounds in rivers and streams, having great 
abundance of fish ; we have many springs ; the land is fertile 
and rich; fields, vineyards, gardens, and orchards are watered 
by rivers; we have fruit-bearing trees of evBry kind, and in 
great abundance. 

This too I add, that the limit of our land towards the 
Eastern region is twenty parasangs' journey, as far as the sea 
of Georgia ; thirty, towards the South ; forty, towards the 
West. I dwell in a fertile island, and, by the grace of 
God, I dwell in tranquillity. 

With reference to your question concerning the mar- 
Tellous end,* our eyes are turned to the Lord our God, 
and to the wise men of Israel who dwell in Jerusalem 
and Babylon. Though we are far from Zion, we have 
heard that because of our iniquities the computations 
are erroneous; nor do we know aught concerning this. 
But if it please the Lord, He will do it for the sake of 
His great name ; nor will the desolation of His house, the 

* i.e., conceniiDg the restoration of the Jews to their former glory 
by the Messiah. Cf. Dao. zii. 6. 
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abolition of His service, and all the troubles which have 
cpme upon us, be lightly esteemed in His sight. He will 
fulfil His promise, and ''the Lord whom ye seek shall 
suddenly come to His temple, the messenger of the 
GoYonant whom ye delight in : behold he shall come, 
saith the Lord of Hosts," Mai. iii. 1. Besides this we only 
have the prophecy of Daniel. May God hasten the redemp- 
tion of Israel, gather together the captives and dispersed, 
you and I, and all Israel that love His name, in the life- 
time of us all. 

Finally, you mention that you desire to see my face. I 
also long and desire to see your honoured face, to behold 
your wisdom and magnificence. "Would that it were accord- 
ing to your word, and that it were granted me to be united 
with you, so that you might be my father and I your son. 
All my people would pay homage to you : according to your 
word and righteous counsel we should go out and come in. 
Farewell. 
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SELECTIONS FROM TWO LETTERS WRITTEN BY 
OBADJA DA BERTINORO IN THE YEARS 
1488 AND 1489. 



Tbanslated from a Hebrew MS. edited bt Mr. Adolf Neubauer. 



The Hebrew MS. of these two letters (in the possession of 
M. Giinzburg of Paris) was first published by M. Adolf 
Neubauer, together with a German translation and notes 
(some of which are here reproduced) in Buchner's Jahrbuch 
fiir Israeliten, 1864. 

The author of the letters, Obadja da Bertinoro, of Citta di 
Castello (in the Romagna) flourished between the years 1470 
and 1520. He was a very learned man, of high character, 
and an eminent preacher. He is principally known by his 
commentary on the Mishna. In the following epistles he 
gives an interesting account of his travels in Italy, Sicily, 
Rhodes, Egypt and Palestine. 

My departure has caused you sorrow and trouble, and I 
am inconsolable because I have left you at a time when 
your strength is failing ; when I remember, dear father, 
that I have forsaken your grey head, I cannot refrain from 
tears. But since I am denied the happiness of being able 
to serve you as I ought, for God has decreed our separation, 
I will at least give you an account of my journey from begin- 
ning to end, in the way in which you desired me to do in your 
letters which I received in Naples, about this time last year, 
by describing the manners and customs of the Jews in all 
the places I have visited, and the nature of their intercourse 
with the other inhabitants of these cities. 

On the first day of the ninth month (Sivan, I486), after 
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having arranged all matters in my place of residence, Citta 
di Castello,* I repaired to Bome, and thence to Naples, 
where I arrived on the 12th of Sivan, and where I tarried 
for a long time, not finding any vessel such as I wished. 
I went to Salerno, where I gave gratuitous instruction for 
at least four months, and then returned to Naples. 

Inthe fourth month, on the fast-day (the 17th of Tham- 
muz) 1487, I set out from Naples, in the large and magnifi- 
cent ship Messen Belanez (?) together with eight other 
Jews ; it was five days, however, before we reached 
Palermo, owing to a calm. 

Palermo is the chief town of Sicily, and contains about 
850 Jewish families, all living in one street which is situated 
in the best part of the town. They are artisans — such as 
copper-smiths and iron-smiths, porters and peasants, and are 
despised by the Christians because they wear tattered gar- 
ments. As a mark of distinction they are obliged to wear 
a piece of red cloth, about the size of a gold coin, fastened 
on the breast. The royal tax falls heavily on them, for they 
are obliged to work for the king at any employment that 
is given them ; they have to draw ships to the shore, to 
construct dykes, and so on. They are also employed in ad- 
ministering corporal punishment and in carrying out the 
sentence of death. 

The Synagogue at Palermo has not its equal in the whole 
world ; the stone pillars in the outer court of it are encircled 
by vines such as I have never before seen. I measured one 
of them, and it was of the thickness of five spans. From 
this court you descend by stone steps into another which 
belongs to the vestibule of the Synagogue. This vestibule 
has three sides and a porch in which there are large chairs 
for any who may not wish to enter the Synagogue, and a 
splendid fountain. The entrance is placed at the fourth 
side of the Synagogue which is built in the form of a square, 
40 cubits long and 40 cubits wide. On the eastern side 
there is a stone building, shaped like a dome, the Ark. It con- 

* Probably Castello in the Neapolitan territory. 
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tains the rolls of the law which are ornamented with crowns 
and pomegranates of silver and precious stones to the 
value of 4000 gold pieces (according to the statement of the 
Jews who live there) and are laid on a wooden shelf^ and not 
put into a chest as with us. The Ark has two doors towards 
the south, and two towards the north, and the office of 
opening and shutting the doors is entrusted to two of the 
congregation. In the centre of the Synagogue is a wooden 
platform, the Theba, where the Beaders recite their prayers. 
There are at present five Headers in the community ; and on 
the Sabbath and on Festivals they chant the prayers more 
sweetly than I have ever heard it done in any other congre- 
gation. On week-days the number of visitors to the Syna- 
gogue is very small, so that a little child might count 
them. 

The Synagogue is surrounded by numerous buildings, 
such as the hospital, where beds are provided for sick 
people, and for strangers who come there and do not know 
where to pass the night ; and again a large and magnifi- 
cent mansion, where those who are elected sit in judgment 
and regulate the affairs of the community. There are twelve 
of these, and they are chosen every year ; they are empowered 
by the king to fix the taxes, to levy fines, and to punish 
with imprisonment. There is nothing to be said in favour 
of this arrangement, for men of no name and of bad 
character frequently, prevail upon the Governor, by means 
of gifts, to appoint them members of this body. They 
then indemnify themselves for their J)resents by taxing the 
Synagogue and congregation, so that the poor people are 
overburdened with imposts; for this elected body is supported 
by the Governor and has absolute power, and the cry of 
miseary from the oppressed is exceeding great. 

In Palermo I noticed the following customs: — When any- 
body dies, his coffin is brought into the vestibule of the 
Synagogue, and the Ministers hold the funeral service, and 
recite lamentations over him. If the departed is a dis- 
tinguished man, especially learned in the law, the coffin is 
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brought into the Synagogue itself, a roll of the law is taken out 
and placed in the corner of the Ark, while the coffin is 
placed opposite to this corner, and then the funeral serrice 
commences, and lamentations are recited ; the same thing is 
done with all the four comers of the Ark. The cofi^ is then 
carried to the place of burial outside the town, and on 
arriving at the gate of the town, the reader begins to repeat 
aloud the 49th and other Psalms, till they reach the burial 
ground.* 

I have also noticed the following customs: — On the evening 
of the Day of Atonement, and of the seventh day of Tabernacles, 
(Hoshaua Rabba), after the prayers are finished, the two 
o£Bcials open the doors of the Ark and remain there the 
whole night ; women come there in family groups to kiss the 
roll of the law, and to prostrate themselves before it ; they 
enter at one door and go out by the other, and this continues 
through the whole night, some coming and others going. 

I remained in Palermo from Thammuz 22nd, 5247, till 
Sabbath Bereshith 5248 ; (t.^., from about July to October). 
On my arrival there the chief Jews invited me to deliver 
lectures, on the Sabbath, before the Mincha-prayer (Afternoon 
Service). I consented, and began on the Sabbath of the New 
Moon of Ab (August) 5247. My discourses were very 
favourably received, so that I was obliged to continue them 
every Sabbath ; but this was no advantage to me, for I had 
come to Palermo with the object of going on to Syracuse 
which is at the extreme end of Sicily, for I had heard that 
this was the time when Venetian ships going to Beiruth, 
near Jerusalem, would touch there. The Jews of Palermo 
then got many persons to circulate false rumours, to dissuade 
me from my intention, and succeeded in taking me in their 
net, so that I missed the time when the ships came to Syra- 
cuse ; I therefore remained in Palermo to give lectures to 
the people, about three hours before the Mincha. In my 
discourses I inveighed against informers, and other trans- 

* This oustom is mentioned in the Tor-joreh-deah ; also by Meiri. 
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gressors, so that the elders of the city told me that many 
refrained from sin, and the number of informers also 
decreased while I was there ; I do not know if they will go 
back to their old ways. But yet I cannot spend all my life 
among them, although they honour and deify me, for indeed 
they treated me as the Gentiles treat their saints. The com- 
mon people said that God had sent me to them, while many 
wanted a piece of my garments for a remembrance; and a 
woman who washed my linen was counted happy by the 
rest. They calculated that I would remain at least a year 
there, and wanted to assign me an extraordinary salary, 
which, however, I declined, for my heart longed to reach the 
promised land. 

On the eve of Sukoth, 5248 (the feast of Tabernacles) a 
French galley came to Palermo, on its way to Alexandria. 
The worthy Meshulam of Volturna was in it, with his ser- 
vant, and I rejoiced to travel in his company. The night 
after Sabbath Sereshith we embarJ^ed, and on Sunday at 
mid-day we left Palermo. All day and night we had a 
favourable wind, so that in the morning we were close to the 
Pharos of Messina ; we got safely past this, and were in 
Messina on Monday at noon. This town is a place of trade 
for all nations ; ships come here from all parts ; for Messina 
lies in the middle of the Pharos, so that ships from the east 
and the west pass it by, and its harbour is the only one of 
its kind in the world ; the largest vessels may here come 
close to the shore. Messina is not so large as Palermo, 
neither has it such good openings ; but the town is very 
beautiful and has a strong fortress. There are about 400 
Jewish families in it, living quietly in a street of their 
own ; they are richer than those in Palermo, and are al- 
most all artisans ; there are only a few merchants among 
them. They have a Synagogue with a porch, open above, 
but enclosed on the four sides, and in the middle of it is a 
well with spring water. There is an administration consist- 
ing of persons who are chosen every year; and this, as well 
as other arrangements resembles that of the Jews of Palermo. 
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At a wedding which took place near my residence I witnessed 
the following ceremony. After the seven blessings had 
been repeated, the bride was placed on a horse, and rode 
through the town. The whole community went before her on 
foot, the bridegroom in the midst of the elders, and before 
the bride, who was the only one on horseback, youths and 
children carried burning torches and made loud exclama- 
tions, so that the whole place resounded ; they made the 
circuit of the streets and all the Jewish courts ; the Christian 
inhabitants looked on with pleasure, and no one disturbed 
the festivity. 

On the eleventh of Marcheshwan (October) we left Messina 
to go to Khodes ; we were joined in the ship by a Jewish 
merchant from Sucari,* with his servant, three Jewish leather- 
workers from Syracuse, and a Sephardic Jew with his wife, 
two sons, and two daughters, so that together we were four- 
teen Jewish souls on board. We passed the Pharos in safety, 
sailed through the Gulf of Venice, and thus reached the 
Archipelago. The Archipelago is full of small islands. Corfu, 
Candia, Negropont, Bhodes, and Cyprus, are reckoned 
among its islands ; and, altogether, it is said to contain about 
300 inhabited and uninhabited islands. For four days we 
had a favourable wind ; on the fourth day, towards evening 
we were thrown back by a storm, and could only escape the 
fury of the waves by remaining in a little natural harbour 
in the mountains, into which we were thrown ; these moun- 
tains are full of St. John's bread and myrtle-trees, and here 
we remained for three days. 

After three days, on Sunday the 18th of Marcheshwan, 
we left this place and came within 60 miles of Rhodes. All the 
way we saw islands on both sides, and thp Turkish mountains 
were also visible. But we were driven back 80 miles ; and 
the ship had to cast anchor on the shores of the island Longo, 
which is under the dominion of Rhodes, and there we 
had to remain ten days, for the wind was unfavourable 
During our stay here, one of the sailors used insolent lan- 
* Sucari is probably Sucro in Spain (Valentia). 
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guage to the worthy Meshulam, who complained of it to the 
master. The master himself went in search of the sailor ; 
the others tried to hide him» but in vain. He commanded 
him to be tied to the mast, and severely flogged, and when 
the beater seemed to spare him, he took the rope himself, 
and continued to punish the insolence of the sailor. He also 
desired him to make a public apdiogy to the worthy Meshu- 
1am. The whole ship's crew were very much annoyed that 
all this should have happened on account of a few abusive 
words spoken against a Jew ; and from this time they began 
to hate us, and no longer treated us as they had done before. 

The worthy merchant, Meshulam, took advantage of a 
small ship that was coming from Rhodes and going to Chios, 
to leave our vessel, intending to go to Chios and thence to 
Constantinople, for he had given up his intention of accom- 
panying us to Alexandria. On the second day after Sabbi 
Meshulam had left us, we met a small ship, by which we 
were made aware that a well-armed Genoese man-of-war 
was coming towards us. This news alarmed the master, for 
we had no wind ; otherwise, if the wind be favourable, the 
galley does not fear a multitude of other ships, for there is 
no safer vessel than this. The master, therefore, made for 
a little town, Castel San Giovani, on the Turkish mountains, 
which is under the supremacy of Rhodes, and is the only 
place in Turkey that has remained in possession of the 
Christians. It is small, but very strongly fortified ; and its 
extreme environs already belong to the Turks. We arrived 
there on Friday, the day of the new moon, Kislev (Novem- 
ber J, 5248, and were in safety. On Saturday, towards noon, 
God caused a favourable wind to blow, so that we were able 
to leave the place and to sail all day and night ; and on 
Sunday, Kislev 3rd, 5248, we arrived joyfully at Rhodes, 
twenty-two in number. 

The inhabitants of Rhodes welcomed us gladly, for the 
master of our ship was a friend and relative of the Governor. 
The chief men of the Jewish community of Rhodes soon 
came to our ship, and received us with kindness ; for the 
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merchant Meshulamy who had been with us in the ship^ 
was the brother of the physician, B. Nathan, the most dis- 
tinguished man among the Jews of Bhodes. A fine room, 
provided with all necessaries, was assigned to me ; while the 
other Jews, who accompanied me were accommodated as well 
as it was possible, for the Jewish houses in Bhodes had been 
almost entirely destroyed by the siege of the Turks, under 
their first Emperor^ undertaken by him in the year of his 
death. No one who has not seen Rhodes, with its high and 
strong walls, its firm gates and battlements, has ever seen a 
fortress. The Turkish Emperor,* in the year of his death> 
sent a besieging army against it, bombarded the town with 
a multitude of stones, which are still to be seen there, and 
in this way threw down the walls surroanding the Jewish 
street and destroyed the houses. The Jews here have told 
me that when the Turks got into the town they killed all 
before them until they came to the door of the Synagogue, 
when God brought confusion among them, so that they began 
at once to flee, and slew one another. On account of this 
miracle the Governor built a church on the spot, and gave 
the Jews another building instead of it. While I was in 
Rhodes, he granted them 100 ducats from the revenues of 
the town, to build a new synagogue. 

Not many Jews have remained in Rhodes; altogether 
there are twenty-two families, all poor, who subsist with 
difficulty on vegetables, not eating bread or meat, for they 
never slaughter, nor do they buy any wine for fear of 
getting into disputes with the Greeks who dwell there. 
When they buy in the market, they touch nothing that 
belongs to the Greeks; and they observe the law against 
wine just as strictly as that against pork. The Jews here 
are aU very intelligent and well-educated; they speak a 
pure dialect, and are very moral and polite ; even the tanners 
are neatly dressed and speak with propriety. They all allow 
their hair to grow long, and are beautiful in person. No- 
where are there more beautiful women than in Rhodes ; they 

• Soliman 11. 
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occupy themselves in doing all kinds of handiwork for the 
Acomodoren (the nobles of the land), and in this way support 
their husbands. The Acomodoren hold the Jews in high 
esteem, often coming into their houses to chat awhile with 
the women who work there. 

When anybody dies there is no cofl&n made for him ; 
he is buried only in his shroud ; an impression of a human 
form is made in the ground where he is to be buried, for the 
earth there has never been cultivated, so that it receives any 
impression; the dead body is laid in this cavity, a board 
is placed over it, and then it is covered with earth. The 
air in Khodes is purer and more agreeable than I have yet felt 
it in any other place ; the water is sweet, the soil is good 
but shallow ; and most of the inhabitants are Greeks, who 
are subject to the Acomodoren. 

In Rhodes we remained from the 3rd of Kislev to the 
15th of Tebeth (December), because the Governor would not 
allow the ship to sail to Alexandria, fearing lest the King 
of Egypt would keep it there. For the Governor had ac- 
cepted 120,000 gold pieces* from the Egyptian King, pro- 
mising to deliver up to him the brother of the Turkish 
Emperor, Dschem by name, who was detained a prisoner in 
France ; but he had not been able to keep his promise, from 
fear of the Turkish Emperor ; for this reason he was afraid 
that the Egyptian King might destroy the ship, which con- 
tained a vast amount of treasures, together with all the men 
in it. When, however, time wore on, the master having 
consulted with the merchants of the ship, thought better to 
set sail in spite of all danger. On the 15th of Tebeth, there- 

. • This was the war between Basejid and Djem, which latter name 
was corrupted by European writers into Zunzimus ; Obadja goes 
farther, and makes use of the Biblical expression, Samzumim. The 
Governor was a Frenchman, called Daubuisson. In Rome there was 
at that time an ambassador of the Sultan of £gypt through whom 
Djem learnt how the Qovernor had cheated the Sultan of Egypt of 
2,000 ducats, under the pretext of equipping the necessary galley «* for 
the voyage of Djem. Compare ** History of the Osman Empire " by 
Hammer-Purgatall, pp. 260—277. 
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fore, we left Rhodes, and, after six days, we were before 
Alexandria ; the master would not sail into it until he had 
learnt how matters stood. We therefore remained at 
Bukari, a place between Alexandria and Bosetta, on the 
way to Cairo ; the water was not deep here, but the place 
was large, and we cast anchor about four miles from the 
shore. We had a vessel of 200 tons with us, called Con- 
serva, which the master had bought and loaded wil^ grain 
to sell in Alexandria. 

The Emir, i.e., the representative of the King of Egypt, 
who had his seat in Alexandria, sent an assurance to the 
master that the ship and all that was in it might come there 
in safety ; but the latter placed no faith in this promise, 
and himself sent ambassadors to the king ; he was willing 
however, to send the smaller ship with wheat and a small 
crew to Alexandria on the word of the Emir. The Jews, 
therefore, resorted to this ship on Friday, expecting to 
reach Alexandria on the Sabbath. But the Emir would not 
allow this, because the master had refused to place con- 
fidence in him ; and so we Jews remained in this ship about 
a bow-shot removed from the galley. 

A considerable time elapsed, and the messengers had not 
yet returned from Cairo ; our victuals began to be exhausted, 
we had no water, and would already have preferred death to 
life. 

On the 8th of Shebat (January), about midnight, a dread- 
ful storm arose; two anchors of our ship suddenly broke, 
only the weakest remaining. The sailors were terrified, and 
threw many things overboard to lighten the ship ; they 
signalled to the other ship, by firing guns, to send off the 
boat with men; but nobody heard and nobody answered, for 
those in the galley were occupied with their own safety, and, 
indeed, it would scarcely have been possible for a bark to 
have approached us, for the sea was too stormy. It drove 
us, with the damaged anchor which still remained, into a 
whirlpool ; the waves went over us ; we were tossed hither 
and thither, and the ship threatened to be wrecked every 
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moment, for it was old and damaged, so that the water 
penetrated on all sides ; and the sea in that part was full of 
rocks. For about twenty-four hours we were in such danger 
that we expected death every moment. We had each a pail in 
our hands, to empty out the water, which flowed abundantly 
into the ship; and we might almost have filled our pails with 
tears, till God took mercy on us, and we happily escaped the 
storm almost miraculously. When the storm was over, the 
master sent for the people out of the damaged vessel ; and 
on the morning of the second day we entered into the large 
ship, and remained there till the ambassadors returned^ 
bringing a guarantee from the king. There was now again 
a calm, and the ship could not leave Bukari. The merchants 
and the Jews in the large ship preferred to go ashore in a 
bark, that their lives might be in safety. We then travelled 
on foot, (not being able to get asses,) for eighteen miles of the 
way, and reached Alexandria on the 14th of Shebat, tired and 
weary. Here God gave us favour in the eyes of a generous 
man, who was very much beloved even by the Arabs, by 
name B.. Moshe Grasso, dragoman to the Venetians. He 
came to meet us, and released us from the hand of the 
Arabs who sit in the gate, and plunder foreign Jews at their 
pleasure. He took me into his house, and there I had to 
remain while I stayed in Alexandria. I read with him in a 
book on the Cabbala, which he had in his possession, for he 
dearly loved this science. By thus reading with him I 
found favour in his sight, and we became friends. On the 
Sabbath he gave a dinner, to which he invited the Sephardi 
who had come with me ; his two sons were also there, when 
he brought me into the dining-room. 

The following is the arrangement of the meal of which the 
Jews partake in all Arabian countries. They sit in a circle 
on a carpet, the cup-bearer standing near them, on a small 
cloth which is spread on this carpet ; all kinds of fruit which 
are in season are then brought and laid on the cloth. The 
host now takes a glass of wine, pronounces the blessing of 
sanctification (Eiddush), and empties the cup completely. 
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The cup-bearer then takes it from the host, and hands it sac- 
cessively to the whole company, always refilled, and each one 
empties it ; then the host takes two or three pieces of fruit, 
eats some and drinks a second glass, while the company 
say, '' Health and life." Whoever sits next also takes some 
fruit, and the cup-bearer fills a second glass for him, saying, 
" To your pleasure ;*' the company join in with the words 
''Health and life," and so it goes round. Then a second 
kind of fruit is partaken of, another glass is filled, and this is 
continued until each one has emptied at least six or seven 
glasses. Sometimes they even drink when they smell the 
flowers which are provided for the occasion ; these flowers 
are the Dudaim, which Rashi translates into Arabic by 
Jasmine ; it is a plant bearing only blossoms which have a 
delightful and invigorating fragrance. The wine is unusually 
strong, and this is especially the case in Jerusalem, where it 
is drunk unmixed. After all have drunk to their heart's 
content, a large dish of meat is brought ; each one stretches 
forth his hand, takes what he wants, and eats quickly, for 
they do not remain long at table. B. Moshe brought us 
confectionery, fresh ginger, dates, raisins, almonds, and 
confectionery of coriander seeds ; a glass of wine is drunk 
with each kind. Then followed raisin wine, which is very 
good, then Malmsey wine from Candia, and again native 
wine. I drank with them, and was exhilarated. 

There is yet another custom in the country of the Arabs; 
on Friday all go to bathe, and on their return, the women 
bring them wine, of which they drink copiously ; word is 
then brought that the supper is ready, and it is eaten in the 
day-time, before evening. Then they all come to the syna- 
gogue, cleanly and neatly dressed. They begin with psalms 
and thanksgiving, and the evening prayer is read until two 
hours after night. On their return home they repeat the 
Kiddush, eat only a piece of bread of the size of an olive, 
and repeat the grace after meals. In this whole district the 
Mincha-prayer is read on Friday in private, except in 
Jerusalem, where the Ashkenazim (Gennacs) have done 
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away with the custom ; and the Mincha and evening prayer 
are repeated as with us, and they eat at night ; the evening 
prayer is not begun, however, until the stars are visible. In 
these parts the Sabbath is more strictly kept than in any 
other; nobody leaves his house on the Sabbath, except to 
go to the Synagogue or to the Beth Hamidrash (house of 
study). I need scarcely mention that nobody kindles a fire 
on the Sabbath, or has a light that has been extinguished 
rekindled, even by a Gentile. All who are able to read 
the Holy Scriptures read the whole day, after having slept 
off the effect of their wine. 

In Alexandria there are about 25 families and two old 
synagogues. One is very large and somewhat damaged, the 
other is smaller. Most pray in the smaller, because it bears 
the name of the prophet Elijah ; and it is said that he once 
appeared to somebody in the south-east comer, where a light 
is now kept constantly burning. I have been told that 
20 years ago he again appeared to an old man ; God alone 
knows the truth. In all Arabian countries no man enters 
the synagogue with shoes on his feet ; even in paying a visit 
the shoes are left outside, at the door ; and everybody sits 
on the ground on mats or carpets.* 

Alexandria is a very large town, surrounded with a wall, 
and encircled by the sea, though two-thirds of it are now 
destroyed, and many houses uninhabited. The inhabited 
courts are paved with mosaic; peach and date-trees are 
in the middle of them. All the houses are large and beautiful, 
but the inhabitants are few on account of the unhealthy 
atmosphere, which has prevailed here for many years. Ft 
is said that those who are not accustomed to the air, and 
remain long here, die, or at least fall sick. Most of the 
inhabitants are subject to diseases of the eye. Merchants 
come from all parts, and at present there are four consuls 
here ; for Yenice, Genoa, Catalonia, and Ancona ; and 
the merchants of all nations have to treat with them. The 
Christians are obliged to shut themselves in their houses 

* By ^ Tapedi '* the low so&s of the East are probably meant. 
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every evening; the Arabs still close the streets from without, 
and open them again every morning. It is the same on 
Friday from noon till the evening ; while the Arabs tarry in 
the house of prayer, the Christians have to stay in their 
houses, and whoever is seen in the street has himself to 
blame if he is ill-treated. The King of Egypt receives an 
immense sum of money by the export and import duties 
paid on wares which come to Alexandria; for the tax is very 
high ; even current money that is brought in has to pay two 
per cent. As for me, by the help of God, I was not obliged 
to pay entrance-duty for my money. Smugglers are not 
subjected to any special punishment by the Egyptian tax- 
collectors, 

I spent seven days in Alexandria, leaving my effects 
which were very few, in the large ship, which was still 
detained in Bukari by the calm. It happened just at this 
time that there was a man in Alexandria who had made 
a vow to celebrate the passover-feast in Jerusalem with his 
wife and two sons ; I joined myself to him, and travelled 
with him on camels. I commissioned K. Moshe Grasso to 
bring my things from the large ship, and to send them to 
me at Cairo. At Rosetta on the Nile we got into a ship. 
On both sides of the Nile there are towns and villages, which 
are beautiful, large and populous, but all unfortified. We 
remained two days in Fuah, because the wind was not 
favourable ; it is a large and beautiful place, and fish and 
vegetables can be got almost for nothing. We came next 
to Bulak, which already forms the beginning of Cairo. On 
the Nile I saw the large species of frog, which the natives 
call El Timsah, (the crocodile) ; it is larger than a bear^ and 
spots are visible on its skin. The ship's crew say that there 
are some twice this size — the frogs which have remained 
from the time of Moses, as Maimonides mentions in his com- 
mentary. The Nile is wide, and its waters are very sweet, 
but troubled; the part where we sailed forms merely a 
branch, for the other goes to Damietta, where it flows into 
the sea. 
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Before coming to Bulak we observed two very old dome- 
shaped buildings which lay on the same side of the stream ; 
it is said that they ar6 the magazines which Joseph built. 
The door is above, in the roof. Although they are now only 
ruins, yet it is easy to see that they have once been mag- 
nificent buildings ; the district is uninhabited. Twelve 
days before Purim, towards evening, we came to Cairo ; it 
was the time of the great harvest, and the severe famine 
which had prevailed in the whole district of Cairo was on the 
decrease. The barley is riper here than elsewhere, by the 
influence of the waters of the Nile; and the harvest 
appeared to be very good. In the following month there 
was great plenty, so that there was no more thought of 
famine. The inhabitants and their fields are to this day 
subject to the king, who takes the fifth part of the produce, 
and sometimes more. Egypt is the only place in the world 
where the fields are thus subject to the king to the present 
day. 

I shall not speak of the Mosques of Cairo, and of the 
multitude of men to be seen streaming to them, for many 
before me have mentioned them, and all that has been said of 
the town is true. It is not completely surrounded by a wall, 
though there are several places here and there protected in 
that way. The town is very animated ; and one hears the 
different languages of the foreigners who inhabit it. It is 
situated between the Red jSea and the Mediterranean ; and all 
merchants come from India, Ethiopia, and the countries of 
Prester John * through the Red Sea to Cairo, both to sell 
their wares, which consist of spices, pearls, and precious 
stones, and to purchase commodities which come from 
France, Germany, Italy and Turkey, across the Mediterra- 
nean Sea through Alexandria to Cairo. In the Red Sea there 

* By the people of Prester John, Obadja underatanda the Abyssi- 
nians, an opinion once erroneously held by many authors. The latest 
and most accurate account of the people of Prester John is to be 
found in the "Revue de TOrient,'' May, 1862, by Pauthier, from Chinese 
sources. 
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are magnets ; hence the ships which come through it have no 
iron in them, not so much as a nail. The place where the 
sea was divided for our forefathers is said to have been iden- 
tified, and many priests go to visit it, but I have heard of no 
Jew who has been there. The harbour where the ships 
coming from the Red Sea unload their cargoes, and from 
whence the wares are brought to Cairo by means of camels, is 
said to be not far distant from Mount Sinai, which is only 
five days' journey from Cairo. The Christian ecclesiastics 
live here in a convent, and come daily to Cairo, making the 
journ^ there and back more frequently than any other 
people, even than the Arabs ; for it is known that they carry 
no gold with them ; the whole way is infested by Bedouins, 
who rob and plunder at their will in the wilderness : they 
do no injury, however, to these ecclesiastics who have made 
an agreement both with the king and with the Bedouins. 
It is said indeed, that the Bedouins keep their word to 
strangers who dwell among them. 

In Cairo there are now about 700 Jewish families; of 
these 50 are Samaritans, called also Cutheans; 150 are 
Karaites, and the rest Rabbanites. The Samaritans have only 
the five books of Moses ; and their mode of writing difiers 
from ours, the sacred writing. Maimonides remarks that 
this writing was customary among the Israelites before the 
time of the Assyrian exile, as already related in the Tract 
Sanhedrim ; but their language is like ours. Wherever the 
tetragranlmaton occurs in scripture, they write Ashima ;* 
they are an abomination to the Jews because they offer up 
sacrifices and frankincense on Mount Gerizim. Many of 
them left Cairo with us to bring the passover-offering to 
Mount Gerizim, for they have a temple there; they celebrate 
the Sabbath from the midnight of Friday till the midnight 
of Saturday. There are very few of them in existence now : 
it is said scarcely 500 families altogether .f 

« This fable is also related by Ibn-Ezra. 

t There are now scarcely more thau 30 families of them, and they 
dwell in Nablus. Compare vol. ii. On Jerusalem, by Dr. L. A. Frankl. 
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The Karaim, as you know, do not believe the words of 
our sages ; but they are familiar with the Bible. They fix 
the day of the new moon according to the appearance of the 
moon ;* consequently the Karaim in Cairo keep a different 
day as B.osh Hashana (New Year) and the Day of Atone- 
ment from those in Jerusalem; maintaining that there is 
nothing wrong in this. Every year they send to Jerusalem 
to observe the month of spring ; and when they see that it 
is necessary to have a leap-year (Ibbur), they add an inter- 
calary month. They do not think it any harm if the 
£araim in Cairo add a month, and those in Constantinople do 
not, for every place fixes its calendar according to its own 
judgment : they fast on the 7th and 10th of Ab. It is 
well-known that they always celebrate Shebuoth (Pentecost), 
dn Sunday ; they hang the Lulab (the palm) and the other 
plants (mentioned in Leviticus xxxiii. 40) in the midst of 
the synagogue; they all look upon them, and this they 
consider sufficient ; they have no fire in their houses on the 
Sabbath, either by day or night ; the five rules respecting 
Shechita (slaughtering animals for food) are the same with 
them as with us, although not expressly mentioned in the 
Thora ; they also observe the regulation to kill with a very 
sharp knife, free from all notches ; and the law respecting 
wine they keep even more strictly than the Rabbanites. In 
all the districts through which I passed, I have noticed that 
the law respecting wine is most strictly kept ; there is even 
a doubt as to whether the honey may be used which the 
Arabs prepare from the grapes ; it is very good, and in pre- 
paring it the grapes are not trodden in the same way as in 
making wine. I was asked to allow the use of it, for there 
are so many arguments in its favour ; but my predecessors 
had not done it, and I did not wish to make innovations. 
There is not a single man who would drink wine that had 
been touched by an Arab, much less by an idolater. The 
Karaites observe all the laws of purification ; if anybody 
dies, they all leave the house, and hire poor Eabbanites to 

* Not by astronomical caloulations as the Eabbanites do. 
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carry away their dead, for they will not touch a corpse. I 
have seen some of their commentaries, such as that of 
Japhet,* which is quoted by Ibn-Ezra, and those of R. 
Aaron, the Karaite ; every day they make new explanations 
of the Thora, and maintain that even a fundamental law 
which has been established by the Ancients, may be altered 
if it does not appear to one of their wise men now living to 
agree with the text of the Bible, and they decide everything 
by the letter of the Thora. In all this they do not con- 
sider that either old or living scholars do any wrong. 
They have a synagogue in Cairo ; most of their prayers 
consist of psalms and other biblical verses ; in recent times 
they have made a rule to read from the Thora on Monday 
and Thursday, which was not done formerly ; they have 
Priests and Levites, and it is said of a very rich and honour^ 
able Karaite in Cairo, Zadakah by name, that he is really 
descended from the family of David; he wanted to lay 
before me his genealogy, attested by witnesses of every 
generation, but I had not time to meet him. 

The Samaritans are the richest of all the Jews in Cairo, 
and fill most of the higher offices of state ; they are cashiers 
and administrators; one of them is said to have a property 
of 200,000 pieces of gold. The Karaites are richer than the 
Rabbanites, but there are opulent men even among the 
latter. The custom of the Jews is always to represent 
themselves as poor in the country of the Arabs; they 
go about as beggars, hambling themselves before the Arabs ; 
they are not charitable towards one another ; the Karaites 
mix among the Rabbanites, and try to become friendly with 
them. 

In Cairo there are about fifty families of forced apostates 
(New Christians), from Spain, who have all done penance ; 
they are mostly poor, having left their possessions, their 
parents, and relatives, and come here to seek shelter under 
the wings of the Lord God of Israel. Among the Jews in 

* Probably those which Dr. Munk brought from Cairo in the jear 1841, 
and which are now in the Imperial Library in Paris. 
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Cairo there are money-changers and merchants; for the 
country is large, and some branch of industry is open to 
every one. For trade there is no better place in the world 
than Cairo ; it is easy to grow rich ; hence one meets there 
with innumerable foreigners of all nations and languages. 
You may go out by night as well as by day, for all the 
streets are lighted with torches; the people sleep on the 
ground before the shop. The Jew can buy everything that 
is necessary such as meat, cheese, fish, vegetables, and in 
general^ all that he requires, for everything is sold in the 
Jews' street ; this is the case also in Palermo, but there it is 
Jl^ot the same as in Cairo, for in the latter place the Jews 
cook at home only for the Sabbath, since men as well as 
women are occupied during the whole week, and can therefore 
buy everything at the market. Wood is very dear ; a load 
of wood, not so large as the load of a pair of mules, costs 
upwards of two-thirds of a ducat, and even more ; meat and 
fruit are also dear ; the former is very good however, 
especially the tail of the sheep. The Karaites do not eat 
this, for according to them it belongs to that kind of fat 
which the Thora has forbidden. I have seen nothing cheap 
in Cairo except onions of the Nile, leek, melons, gourds, and 
vegetables. Bread is cheap in years of plenty — it is made 
in the form of a cake, and is kneaded very soft. 

The Jewish prince who has his residence in Cairo is 
appointed over all the Jews who are under the dominion of 
the King of Egypt ; he has all the power of a king, and can 
punish and imprison those who act in opposition to his decrees; 
he appoints the Dajanin (judges) in every community. The 
present prince lived formerly for a long time in Jerusalem, 
but was obliged to leave it on account of the Elders, the 
calumniators, and informers who were there. He is called 
B. Nathan Hacohen, is rich, wise, pious, old, and is a 
native of Barbary. When I came to Cairo he showed me 
much honour, loved me as a father loves his son, and tried to 
dissuade me altogether from going to Jerusalem on account 
of the informers there ; all scholars and rabbis, formerly in 
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Jerusalem, left the city in great haste, in order to preserye 
their lives from the oppressions of the Elders. The Jews 
who were in Jerusalem, about 300 families, disappeared by 
degrees on account of the great taxes and burdens laid upon 
them by the £lders, so that the poor only remained, and 
women ; and there was scarcely one to whom the name of 
man could justly be given. These grey-haired criminals went 
so far as to sell all the scrolls of the law with their 
covers, the curtains, the pomegranates, and all the sacred 
appurtenances which were in Jerusalem, to Gentiles, who 
were to carry them away into foreign lands; they sold 
even the numerous books, such as the Talmud and Com- 
mentaries, which were deposited by the Ashkenazim in 
Jerusalem, so that nothing of value was left there. The 
Prince told me he could not well put a stop to this, because 
he feared that the Elders would speak evil against all the 
Jews to the King, and the '' throat of the King is an open 
sepulchre, and his eyes are not satisfied." About the same 
time disturbances took place in Egypt ; for the King wanted to 
raise money to give to his generals, who were to fight against 
the Turkish Emperor in Mesopotamia; and he imposed 
the heavy tax of 75,000 pieces of gold on the Jews in Cairo, 
viz., the Samaritans, Karaites, and Babbanites, and the same 
on Christians and Arabs, for he wanted to raise an immense 
Bum of money. In Purim of that year there wae, therefore, 
sorrow, fasting, and weeping among the Jews ; yet I did not 
lose my courage ; my heart was fixed on God. 

On the 20th of Adar, I left Cairo in company with a Jew 
who came from Alexandria, and we came to Chanak,"^ which 
is about two miles distant from Cairo. Before I left New 
Cairo I went to Old Cairo, called Mizraim Athika, which is 
also inhabited, though not so closely as New Cairo, and both 
are quite close together. On the way thither we saw the 
place where the King sends people every year to prepare a 
dam against the rising of the Nile, which takes place in the 
month of Ab (August). I have heard many things about 

* Perhaps EUHamara; the reading of the MS^ is doubtful. 
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the rising of the Nile, which, however, would be too weari- 
some to write down, especially as I have not seen it with my 
own eyes. I saw rain in Cairo, but not much ; and while 
there I felt severe cold at the time of Purim. The people,, 
indeed, wondered, and said that it had not been so cold for 
many years, for according to all accounts Egypt is very warm. 
In Old Cairo there is a very beautiful synagogue built on 
large and splendid pillars ; it also is dedicated to the prophet 
Elijah, who is said to have appeared there to the pious 
in the south-east corner, where a light is kept continually 
burning. In the north-east corner is a platform where 
the scroll of Ezra* used to be placed. It is related that 
many years ago a Jew came from the West, and bought 
it from the temple servant ; he set sail from Alexandria, 
carrying with him the roll of the law, but the ship was not 
far from Alexandria when it sank, and he was lost, together 
with the roll of the law. The temple-servant who had sold 
it to him for 100 gold-pieces, became an apostate, and died 
shortly afterwards. The case of this roll is still in the syna- 
gogue, and a light is always kept burning before it. Last 
year the King wanted to take the pillars on which the 
synagogue is built for his palace, because they are large and 
very beautiful ; but the Jews redeemed them for 1,000 gold- 
pieces. According to the date on the wall of the synagogue,t 
it was built thirty-eight years before the destruction of the 
second temple. Near to it there is another fine, large syna- 
gogue, but not equal to the former; prayers are offered up here 
every Sabbath, and the Jews hire a person to watch over it. 

* This place is still shown, and a perpetual light is kept burning 
there. 

t It is interesting that Obadja saw this inscription. At the present 
day it no longer exists. It is said to have been destroyed by the 
flames when the synagogue was burnt down some years ago ; so the 
Jews say, who are living there. The Arab historians, Abdallatif and 
Makrizi, say that the inscription on the building referred to 45 years 
before the destruction of the temple. Compare the note by Munk on 
'^ Asher's Benjamin of Tudela,** tom. ii. p. 200. There is now a psalm 
inscribed on this spot. 
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I was not so fortunate as to get to Dimo^* a place outside 
Cairo, where Moses is said to have prayed ; here there are 
two synagogues, one belonging to the Babbanites, and on& 
to the Karaites ; Divine service is often held there on Sab- 
baths and on feast days. I was told that the Mamelukes of 
the King feed their horses on the way to it, and that it would,, 
therefore, be very dangerous for a Jew to go there ; for the 
Mamelukes were at that time in the habit of beating and 
plundering Jews as well as Arabs. 

In Chanak we remained two days, and there hired five 
camels, for two men and two women had joined us in Cairo. 
It is said that this is Goshen, where the Jews sojourned in 
Egypt. We then came to Sackliah,t where we remained 
over the Sabbath, waiting for a passing caravan; since the 
way through the wilderness begins here, and it is not safe 
to make the journey with only five camels. Not a Jew lives 
on the way from here to Cairo. 

We were three days in Sackliah when an Arab caravan 
of eight camels arrived, with which we traveUed as far as 
Katiah, a town in the middle of the wilderness, where no 
vegetation is to be seen except date-trees. The wilderness 
between Egypt and Palestine is not large, for from one day's 
journey to another there are places of encampment for the 
camels, erected principally for travellers ; yet it is all sand, 
and no vegetation whatever is to be seen except date-trees 
in certain weU-known places. Water is found after every 
two days' journey, sometimes even after one day's journey, 
but it is rather brackish. 

In the wilderness we came to Arish, said to be the former 
Succoth. The caravans going through the wilderness either 
encamp at mid-day and journey in the evening till midnight ; 
or travel from midnight into the third part of the day ; this 
depends on the will of those who have charge of the caravans. 
Generally speaking, they travel by night rather than by day. 

* About Dimo, and the other synagogue, compare Munk, 1. c. p. 198. 

t Probably a small encampment in the wilderness, which is not 
mentioned at the commencement of the account written by Abdallatif. 
(Relation dPEgypte), 
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Thus we journeyed from place to place in the wilderness^ 
till we came to Gaza, without misadventure. Oaza is the 
first town that we found on coming out of the wilderness 
leading to the land of the Philistines. It is a large and 
beautiful city, of the same size as Jerusalem, but without 
walls ; for among all the places under Egyptian dominion, 
which now extends over Palestine, the country of the Philis- 
tines, and Syria, Alexandria is the only one surrounded by 
walls. If the account of the Jews living there be correct, I 
saw in Gaza the ruins of the building that Samson pulled 
down on the Philistines. We remained four days in Gaza ; 
there is now a Rabbi from Germany there, by name Rabbi 
Moses^ of Prague, who fled thither from Jerusalem ; he in- 
sisted on my going to his house, and I was obliged to stay 
with him all the time I was in Gaza. On the Sabbath all the 
wardens were invited to dine with us. Cakes of grapes and 
fruit were brought; we partook of several glasses before 
eating, and were joyful. 

On Sunday, the 11th of Nissan (April), we journeyed from 
Gaza on asses ; we came within two miles of Hebron, and 
there spent the night. On Monday we reached Hebron, a 
small town on the slope of the mountain, called by the 
Turks, Chalil.* It is divided into two parts, one beside the 
Cave of the Patriarchs ; the other opposite, a bow-shot farther 
away. I was in the Cave of Machpelah, over which a 
mosque hcus been built ; and the Arabs hold the place in high 
honour. All the kings of the Arabs come here to repeat 
their prayers ; but neither a Jew nor an Arab can enter the 
cave itself, where the real graves of the Patriarchs are ; the 
Arabs remain above, and let down burning torches into it 
through a window, for they keep a light always burning 
there. All who come to pray leave money, which they throw 
into the cave through the window ; when they wish to take 
the money out, they let down a yoimg man, who is unmarried, 
by a rope, to bring it up — so I have been told by the Jews 

* Hebron is so named in Arabic because the Arabs call Abraham 
" the Beloved of God " (Chalil Allah). 
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who live there. AH Hebron with its fields and neighbour- 
hood belongs to the caye ; bread and lentil, or some other 
kind of pulse, is distributed to the poor every day, without 
distinction of faith, and this is done in honour of Abraham. 
Without, in the wall of the cave, there is a small opening, 
said to have been made just after the burial of Abraham ; and 
there the Jews are allowed to pray, but none may come 
within the walls of the cave.* At this little window I 
offered up my prayers. On the summit of the opposite 
mountain is a large cave, said to be the grave of Jesse, the 
father of David. We went there also to pray on the same 
day. Between the grave of Jesse and the Cave of the 
Patriarchs is a well, which the Arabs call the well of Isaac, 
said to have belonged to the patriarch Isaac. Near to 
Hebron, between rocks, there is a spring of fresh water, 
distinguished as the well of Sarah. Hebron has many vine- 
yards and olive-trees, and contains at the present time twenty 
families, all Rabbanites, half of whom are descendants of the 
forced Apostates who have recently returned to their faith. 

On Tuesday morning, the 13th of Nissan, we left Hebron, 
which is a day's journey distant from Jerusalem, and came 
on as far as Rachel's tomb, where there is a round, vaulted 
building in the open street. We got down from our asses 
and prayed at the grave, each one according to his ability. 
On the right hand of the traveller to Jerusalem lies the hill 
on which Bethlehem stands ; this is a small village, about 
half a mile from RacheFs grave, and the Catholic priests 
have a church there. 

From Bethlehem to Jerusalem is a journey of about three 

miles. The whole way is full of vineyards and orchards. 

• The vineyards are like those in the Romagna, the vines 

being low, but thick. About three quarters of a mile from 

* At the present day the Jews may only go up seven steps, and 
there is a small hole in the old marble foundation stones, where the 
Jews repeat their prayer; this hole is supposed to communicate 
directly with the graves ; hence the women throw down letters, to 
tell the Patriarchs their wishes in writing. 
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Jerusalem^ at a place where the mountain is ascended by 
steps, we beheld the famous city of our delight, and here we 
rent our garments, as was our duty. A little farther on, 
the sanctuary, the desolate house of our splendour, became 
Tisible, and at the sight of it we again made rents in our 
garments. We came as far as the gates of Jerusalem, and 
on the 13th of Nissan, 5248, at noon, our feet stood within the 
g^tes of the city. Here we were met by an Ashkenazi who 
had been educated in Italy, Rabbi Kopmano ; he took me 
into his house, and I remained his guest during the whole 
time of the passover. Jerusalem is for the most part deso- 
late and in ruins. I need not repeat that it is not surrounded 
by walls; its inhabitants, I am told, number about 4,000 
families. As for Jews, about 70 families of the poorest class 
have remained; there is scarcely a family that is not in 
want of the commonest necessaries ; one who has bread for 
a year is* called rich. Among the Jewish population there 
are many aged, forsaken widows from Germany, Spain, 
Portugal, and other countries, so that there are seven women 
to one man. The land is now quieter and happier than 
before ; for the elders have repented of the evil they had 
done, when they saw that only the poorer portion of the 
inhabitants remained; they are therefore very friendly 
to every new-comer. They excuse themselves for what 
has happened, and assert that they never injured anyone 
who did not try to obtain the mastery over them. As for 
me, so far I have no complaint to make against them ; on 
the contrary, they have shown me great kindness, and have 
dealt honourably with me, for which I daily give thanks to 
God. 

The Jews are not persecuted by the Arabs in these parts. 
I have travelled through the country in its length and 
breadth, and none of them has put an obstacle in my 
way. They are very kind to strangers, particularly to any 
one who does not know the language; and if they see 
many Jews together, they are not annoyed by it. In my 
opinion, an intelligent man, versed in political science^ might 
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easily raise himself to be chief of the Jews as weU as of 
the Arabs ; for among all the inhabitants there is not a 
wise and sensible man who knows how to deal affably 
with his fellow men ; all are ignorant misanthropes, intent 
only on gain 

The synagogue here is built on columns; it is long, 
narrow, and dark, the light entering only by the door. There 
is a fountain in the middle of it. In the court of the syna- 
gogue, quite close to it, stands a mosque. The court of the 
synagogue is very large, and contains many houses, all of them 
buildings deyoted by the Ashkenazim to charitable purposes, 
and inhabited by Ashkenazi widows. There were formerly 
many courts in the Jewish streets belonging to these buildings, 
but the elders sold them, so that not a single one remained. 
They could not, however, sell the buildings of the Ashkenazim, 
because they were exclusively for Ashkenazim, and no other 
poor had a right to them. The Jews' street and their houses 
are very large ; some of them dwell also on Zion. At one 
time they had more houses ; but these are now heaps of rub- 
bish, and cannot be rebuilt ; for the law of the land is, that a 
Jew may not rebuild his ruined house without permission^ 
and the permission often costs more than the whole house is 
worth. The houses in Jerusalem are of stone, none of wood 
or plaster. 

There are some excellent regulations here. I have no- 
where seen the daily service conducted in a better manner. 
The Jews rise an hour or two before day-break, even on 
the Sabbath, and recite psalms and other songs of praise 
till the day dawns. Then they repeat the Kaddish ; after 
which two of the readers appointed for the purpose chant 
the blessing of the Law, the chapter on sacrifices, and all the 
songs of praise which follow, with a suitable melody, the 
*' Hear, Israel," being read on the appearance of the sun's 
first rays. The Kohanim repeat the priestly benediction daily, 
on week days as well as on the Sabbaths ; in every service 
this blessing occurs. At the morning and afternoon service, 
supplications are said with great devotion, together with 
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the Thirteen Attributes of God ; and there is no difference 
between Mondays and Thursdays and the other days of the 
week, except that the Law is read on the two former 

Jerusalem, notwithstanding its destruction, still contains 
four Tery beautiful, long bazaars, such as I haye never 
before seen, at the foot of Zion. They have all dome-shaped 
roofs, and contain wares of every kind. They are divided 
into different departments, the merchant bazaar, the spice 
bazaar, the vegetable market, and one in which cooked food 
and bread are sold. When I came to Jerusalem, there was 
a dreadful famine in the land. A man of moderate appetite 
could have eaten bread to the value of a drachma at every 
meal, which in our money makes a bolognino of old silver, 
and he would not have been satisfied. I am told that 
the famine is less severe than it was at the beginning 
of the year. Many Jews died of hunger ; they had been 
seen a day or two before asking for bread, which nobody 
could give them, and the next day they were foimd dead 
in their houses. Many lived on grass, going out like 
stags to look for pasture. At present there is only one 
German Babbi here, who was educated in Jerusalem. I have 
never seen his equal for humility and the fear of God ; he 
weaves night and day, when he is not occupied with his 
studies ; and for six months he tasted no bread from Sabbath 
to Sabbath, his food consisting of raw turnips and the re- 
mains of the St. John's Bread, which is very plentiful here, 
after the sugar had been taken out of it. According to the 
account of a trustworthy man, Jericho, the " city of palms,'* 
is only half-a-day's journey from Jerusalem; and there are 
at the present day scarcely three palm-trees in the town. 

Now, the wheat-harvest being over, the famine is at an 
«nd, and there is once more plenty, praise be to God. Here, 
in Jerusalem, I have seen several kinds of fruits which are 
not to be found in our country. There is one tree with long 
leaves, which grows higher than a man's stature, and bears 
fruit only once; it then withers, and from its roots there 
rises another similar one, which again bears fruit the next 
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year, and the same thing is continually repeated^ The 
grapes are larger than in our country ; but neither cherries^ 
hazel-nuts, nor chestnuts are to be found. All the neces- 
saries of life, such as meat, wine, olives, and sesame-oil 
can be had very cheap. The soil is excellent ; but it is not 
possible to gain a living by any branch of industry, unless 
it be that of a shoe-maker, weaver, or goldsmith ; even 
such artisans as these gain their livelihood with great diffi- 
culty. Persons of various nationalities are always to be 
found in Jerusalem from Christian countries, and from Baby- 
lonia and Abyssinia. The Arabs come frequently to offer up 
prayers at the temple, for they hold it in great veneration, 

I made enquiries concerning the Sambatjon, and I hear 
from one who has been informed, that a man has come from 
the kingdom of Prester John, and has related that there are 
high mountains and valleys there which can be traversed in 
a ten days' journey, and which are certainly inhabited by de- 
scendants of Israel. They have five princes or kings, and have 
carried on great wars against the Johannites (Abyssinians) 
for more than a century ; but unfortunately, the Johannites 
prevailed and Ephraim was beaten. The Johannites penetrated 
into their country and laid it waste, and the remembrance of 
Israel had almost died away in those places, for an edict was 
issued against those who remained, prohibiting the exercise 
of their religious duties, as severe as that which Antiochus 
issued in the time of the Hasmoneans. But God had mercy. 
Other kings succeeded in India who were not so cruel as 
their predecessors ; and it is said that the former glory of 
the Jews is now in a measure restored; they have again 
become numerous, and though they still pay tribute to the 
Johannites, they are not entirely subject to them. Four 
years ago, it is said, they again made war with their neigh- 
bours, when they plundered their enemies and made many 
prisoners. The enemy, on the other hand, took some of 
them prisoners, and sold them as slaves ; a few of these were 
brought to Cairo and redeemed by the Jews there. I saw 
two of them in Cairo ; they were black — Falashas (?) — but 
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not SO black as the negroes. It was impossible to learn from 
them whether they belonged to the Karaites or the Babba- 
nites. In some respects they seem to hold the doctrine of 
the Karaites^ for they say that there is no fire in their houses 
on the Sabbath ; in other respects they seem to observe 
Babbanism. It is said that the pepper and other spices 
which the negroes sell come principally from their country. 

It is universally known here that the Arabs who make 
pilgrimages from Egypt to Mecca journey through a large 
and fearful desert, forming in caravans of at least 10,000 
camels. Sometimes they are overtaken in the wilderness by 
a people of gigantic stature, one of whom can chase a 
thousand Arabs. They call this people El-Arabes, that is, 
children of the Almighty, because in their battles they 
always invoke the name of Almighty God. The Arabs 
assert that one of these people is able to bear the burden of 
a camel in one hand, while in the other he holds the lance 
with which he fights ; it is known that they observe the Jewish 
religious customs, and it is affirmed they are the descen- 
dants of Bechab. 

No Jew may enter the enclosure of the temple. Although, 
sometimes, the Arabs are anxious to admit carpenters and 
goldsmiths to perform work there, nobody will go in, for we 
have all been defiled (by touching bodies of the dead). 
I do not know whether the Arabs enter the Holy of Holies, 
or not. I also made enquiries relative to the corner-stone 
where the Ark of the Covenant was placed, and am told that 
it is under a high and beautiful dome built by the Arabs in 
the court of the temple. It is enclosed in this building, and 
no one may enter. There is great wealth in the enclosure 
of the temple. We hear that the monarchs build chambers 
there, inlaid with gold ; and the king now reigning is said to 
have erected a building more splendid than any ever before 
built, adorned with gold and precious stones. 

The temple-enclosure has still twelve gates. Those which 
are called the gates of mercy are of iron, and are two in 
number ; they look towards the east of the temple, and are 
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always closed. They only reach half-way above the ground, 
the other half is sunk in the earth. It is said that 
the Arabs often tried to raise them up, but were not able 
to do so. 

The western wall, part of which is still standing, is com- 
posed of large, thick stones, such as I have never before seen 
in an old building, either in Rome or in any other country. 
At the north-east comer is a foundation of very large 
stones. I entered it and found a vast edifice supported by 
massive and lofty pillars ; there are so many pillars that it 
wearied me to go to the end of the building. Everything is 
.filled with earth which has been thrown there from the 
ruins of the temple. The temple-building stands on these 
columns ; and in each of them is a hole through which a 
cord may be drawn. It is said that the bulls and rams for 
sacrifice were bound here. Throughout the whole region of 
Jerusalem, in fields as well as vineyards, there are large 
caves connected with one another. 

On the Moimt of Olives is the grave of the Prophet 
Haggai, which consists of more than ten caves, one leading 
out of the other. The sepulchre of the seventy elders, which 
lies about 2,000 cubits, or, perhaps, farther from Jerusalem, 
is splendid. Everywhere, outside and inside, both in fields 
and houses, the caves are innumerable. 

The waters of Siloah flow under ground, in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. Siloah is not exactly a stream, but rather a 
spring which rises up every morning till about noon, then 
ialls and flows under the mountain to a place near which 
there is now a large ruin. It is said that this building was 
built by Solomon as a mint; now it is used for a tan- 
yard. The vale of Jehoshaphat is small. It runs along 
Jbetween the temple and the Mount of Olives. At the foot 
jDf the slope of the temple-mountain are Jewish graves ; the 
new ones are at the foot of the Moimt of Olives, and the 
valley runs between the grave-yards. 14 ot far from here are 
ihe monuments of Absalom and of the Prophet Zechariah ; 
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at the latter place^ prayers are offered up on fast-days ; and 
on the 9th of Ab lamentations are repeated. 

The Mount of Olives is lofty and barren ; scarcely an 
olive-tree is to be. found on it. From the top, Sodom and 
Gomorrah may be seen in the distance ; they now form a 
salt sea. I heard from people who were there, that the 
ground was everywhere covered with salt. Of Lot's wife 
nobody could tell me anything ; for pillars of salt are in*- 
numerable, so that it is impossible to distinguish which is 
Lot's wife. 

Mount Abarim, where Moses is buried, is visible from 
Jerusalem. The district beyond the Jordan, including the 
lands of Reuben, Gad and Asher, and of the sons of Ammon, 
the Mountain of Moab, and Mount Seir, are now waste 
places. Not an inhabited city is to be found there ; for the 
Bedouins destroy everything. They come even to the gates 
of Jerusalem, steal and plunder in the open street, and 
no one can interfere with them, they are so numerous. For 
this reason the district is all waste, without inhabitants; 
and there is neither ploughing nor sowing. Jericho is a 
small village, consisting of about twenty to thirty houses. 
Bethar, formerly a large city, is now a place for cattle, and 
contains about twenty houses ; it is half a day's journey from 
Jerusalem. Nearly all the houses that were formerly great 
are now waste places. They continue to bear the same 
names, but are uninhabited. 

In all these districts, in the valleys and moimtains, there 
are toll-collectors who represent themselves as overseers for 
the security of the way, and are called Niphar*^ in Arabic. 
These men take as many taxes as they like from the 
Jews, with perfect impunity. From Cairo there are twenty 
Niphar ; and I for my part paid them altogether about a 
ducat. The Jews who come from Cairo to Jerusalem have 
only to pay ten silver denarii at the city-gate ; while, on the 

* Nwphary in Arabic, means to terrify, to put to flight ; probably the 
.tratdimen who frighten the street robbers, and so seoui'e ihe safety of 
travellers^ 
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Other hand, those who come by way of Joppa have to pay a 
ducat. The Jews in Jerusalem have to pay down every year 
thirty-two silver-pieces per head. The poor man^ as well 
as the rich, has to pay this tribute as soon as he comes to 
the age of manhood. 

Everyone is obliged to pay fifty ducats annually to the 
Niapha,* i.e., the Governor of Jerusalem, for permission to 
make wine, a beverage which is an abomination to the Arabs. 
This is the whole amount of annual taxation to which the Jews 
are liable. But the Elders go so far in their iniquity that, 
in consequence of alleged deficits, they every week impose 
new taxes, making each one pay what they like ; and whoever 
refuses is beaten by order of a non- Jewish tribunal until he 
submits. As for me, so far God has helped me, they have 
demanded nothing from me as yet ; how it may fare with 
me in the future I cannot tell. 

The Christians in Jerusalem are divided into five sects — 
Catholics, Greeks, Jacobites, Armenians and Johannites 
( Abyssinians) ; each on^ declares the faith of the others to be 
false, just as the Samaritans and Karaites do with respect to 
the Rabbanites. Each sect has a separate division in the 
Church of the Sepulchre which is very large, and has a tower 
surmounted by a cupola, but without a bell. In this Church 
there are always two persons of each sect who are not allowed 
to leave it. 

On Mount Zion, near the Sepulchre of the Kings, the 
Franciscans have a large Church. The Sepulchre of the 
Kings also belonged to them a long time ago, but a rich 
Ashkenazi, who came to Jerusalem, wished to purchase 
the graves from the King, and so involved himself in 
strife with the ecclesiastics, and the Arabs then took the 
graves away from them, and have ever since retained them 
in their own keeping. When it became known in Venice 
that the graves had been taken from the Catholics through 
Jews who had come from Christian lands, an edict was pub- 

* I believe that this word is no other than the Arabic Ndih^ which 
means a magistrate. 
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lished that no Jew might travel to Jerusalem through Venice ; 
but this edict is now repealed, and every year Jews come in 
the Venetian galleys, and even in the pilgrim-ships, for there 
is really no safer and shorter way than by these ships. I 
wish I had known all this while I was still in those parts, I 
would not then have remained so long on the journey. The 
galleys perform the voyage from Venice here in forty days 
at the most. 

I have taken a house here close to the Synagogue. The 
upper chamber of my dwelling is even in the wall of the 
Synagogue. In the court where my house is, there are five 
dwellings inhabited now only by women. There is only one 
blind man living here, and his wife attends on me. I must 
thank God, who has hitherto vouchsafed me his blessing, 
that I have not been sick, like others who came at the same 
time with me. Most of those who come to Jerusalem from 
foreign countries fall iU, owing to climatic changes and the 
sudden variations of the wind — ^now cold, now warm. All 
possible winds blow in Jerusalem. It is said that every wind 
before going where it listeth, comes to Jerusalem to prostrate 
itself before the Lord. Blessed He that knoweth the truth. 

I earnestly entreat that you will not despond nor suffer 
anxiety on account of my having travelled so far away, 
and that you will not shed tears for my sake. For Otod 
in his mercy has brought me to his holy dwelling, which 
rejoices my heart, and should also delight you. God is 
my witness that I have forgotten all my former distresses, 
and all remembrance of my native country has passed away 
from me. All the memories which I still retain of it centre 
in your image, revered father, which is constantly before 
my eyes. Mine eyes are dimmed when I remember that I 
have left you in your old age, and I fear lest your tears will 
increase the sins of my youth. 

Now, I beseech you, bestow your blessing upon your 
servant. Let this letter atone for my absence, for it will 
show you the disposition of your son, and you will no longer 
be displeased with him. If God will preserve me, I shall 

L 
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send you a letter every year with the galley, which will com- 
fort you. Banish all sorrow from your heart. Rejoice with 
your dear children and grand-children who sit round your 
table. They will nourish and sustain your old age. I have 
prayed for their welfare, and continue to do so in the sacred 
places of Jerusalem, the restoration of which, by means of the 
Messiah, God grant us to witness, so that you may come 
joyfully to Zion. Amen. 

Sent in haste from Jerusalem, the Holy city. May it 
soon be rebuilt in our days. 

From your Son, 

OBADJA JERA. 
On the 8th Elul, 6248 (1488.) 

II. 

How precious are your words to me, my brother ! They 
are sweeter than sweet spices. Your three letters came to 
me on the 18th Elul, through the master of the pilgrim-ship, 
• together with the long letter from the worthy Signor 
Imanuel Chai of Comarino.* I shall answer them generally, 
and in a few points more explicitly. 

First of all I praise the Almighty, and thank you for the 
good news that our aged father, whom I never cease to love, 
tenderly, still lives. May God continue His mercy and 
preserve him to us in strength and health for a long time to 
come. But my joy was very much saddened by the death of 
your eldest daughter, and of your son who was born to you 
after I had left you. What God determines is ever for the 
best, however, and there is nothing left for um to do but to 
pray for those who still remain to us, that God would grant 
them His blessing, and preserve them. 

You ask me about the miracles which are said to take 
place at the temple-mountain and graves of the pious. 
What can I tell you, my brother, about them? I have not 
seen them. As for the lights on the site of the temple, of 

* Comarino is a town in the Komagna territory. 
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which you 'have heard that they are always extinguished on 
the 9th of Ab, I have been told that this is the case, but I 
cannot speak with certainty respecting it; I need not say that 
the story about the Sephardi is aU deception and falsehood ; 
but intelligent men like you, my brother^ must inquire into 
such stories^ and not trust to false reports. 

I have not yet had time to go anywhere since I came here, 
therefore I can only tell you by hearsay of the environs of 
the Holy city and the other adjoining districts. It is said 
that the Jews live quietly and peaceably with the Arabs in 
Safed, in the village of Gana, and in all Galilee, yet most 
of them are poor, and maintain themselves by peddling, and 
many go about the fields seeking scanty means of subsistence. 
In Damascus, on the other hand, I hear the Jews are rich 
merchants, and in every respect there is no place so blessed as 
Damascus. It has beautiful houses and magnificent gardens, 
such as are scarcely to be seen elsewhere. The air, however, 
is not very pure, and strangers going there become sick. 
People come hither from Egypt, Damascus, Aleppo, and 
other places, to prostrate themselves before the Lord. 

Jews have come here from Aden ; Aden is said to be the 
site of the garden of Eden : it lies S.E. of Ethiopia,* but the 
people keep this a secret. They say that in those provinces 
there are many and large Jewish communities, that the 
reigning king is an Arab, and is very kindly disposed to 
the Jews, and that the country is very large and beautiful, 
bearing many splendid fruits, of kinds which are not to be 
found among us. Where Paradise was actually situated 
they do not know ; they sow in the month of Adar (March), 
and reap in Kislev (December). The rain-season there is 
from Passover to the month of Ab (August). It is in conse- 

* As the passage is here expressed it ehows a geographical absurdity, 
for the Red Sea is between Aden and the Nile. I have made it refer 
to Ethiopia, which goes before. Yet I do not know what 3''y^ can 
mean. It is certain that the MS. has been disfigured by copyists. I 
have left the passage in the text without conjecturing any emendation, 
and only in the translation I have left out what is in brackets. It may 
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quenoe of the great quantity of rain that falls there that the 
Nile rises in the month of Ab. Its inhabitants are some- 
what black. They do not possess the books of the Talmud; ail 
that they have are the works of B. Jizchak Alfass, together 
with commentaries on them, and the works of Maimonides. 
They are all, from great to small, well yersed in the works 
of Maimonidesy for they occupy themselves principally with 
studying them. The Jews told us also that it is now well- 
known through Arabian merchants that the river Sambatjon 
is eighty days' journey from them in the wilderness, and 
surrounds the whole land like a thread, and that the 
descendants of Jacob dwell there. This river throws up 
stones and sand, and rests only on the Sabbath, therefore no 
Jew can cross over it, for otherwise he would violate the 
sabbath. It is traditional among them, that the descendants 
of Moses dwelt there, all pure and innocent as angels, and 
no evil doer in their midst. On the other side of the 
Sambatjon the children of Israel are as numerous as the 
sand of the sea, and there are many kings and princes 
among them, but they are not so pure and holy as those who 
are surrounded by the stream. The Jews of Aden relate 
all this with a certain confidence, as if it were well-known, 
and no one ever doubted the truth of their assertions. 

An old Ashkenazi Babbi who was bom and educated here, 
(Jerusalem) tells me that he remembers how even in his 
youth, Jews came from Aden, and narrated everything 
literally as these do. The Jews of Aden also say that the 
Israelites dwelling on the borders of their territory, of whom 
I wrote in my first letter, are now at war with the people 
of Prester John, (the Abyssinian) and that some of them 
have been taken prisoners and brought to Cairo. I have 



be that Obadja, ignorant of the geography, merely repeated what he 
had heard from others about the sources of the Nile, just as he relates 
the stories of the Arabs about the crocodile, as truth. (Compare 
« Mtlrddsch ed-Dzeheb,'' by Massudi, Arabic text, and French transla- 
tion by Bardier de Mtynard and Pwoet de CourteiUe. Paris, 1S61 ; 
Tom. 1. p. 234.) 
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Been some of these with my own eyes ; these Jews are five 
days' journey in the wilderness from the others who live on 
the Sambatjon. The Christians who come from the territory 
of the Johannites relate that the Jews there who are at war 
with the people of Prester John, have suffered great defeats, 
and we are very anxious to know if these accounts are really 
true, which God forfend. May the Lord always protect his 
people and his servants. 

I live here in Jerusalem, in the house of the Prince, who 

haj9 appointed me ruler of his household, and twice a month 

I Ixold discourses in the Synagogue in the Hebrew tongue, 

which most of the people here understand. My sermons 

sound in their ears like a lovely song, they praise them and 

like to listen to them, but they do not act in accordance with 

them. Yet I cannot say that anybody has done me an injury : 

even the elders have done me no wrong : they have not yet 

burdened me with any tax, as is generally done here every 

week. They even would not have me pay the poll-tax, the 

first year, from which no one is exempt. So I remain here 

as by a miracle. God knows how it will go with me in the 

future. 

The honoured Imanuel Chai of Comarino sent me one 
hundred Venetian ducats at my request, the profits on the 
capital I left with him, and he has promised to do so every 
year. I give ten per cent, to the master of the ship, who 
brings me the money. The worthy Imanuel also added 
twenty-five ducats, partly for oil for the synagogue lamps 
and partly to give to the poor. As for me I live contentedly 
in Jerusalem, wanting nothing from anyone. Every morn- 
ing and evening we^meet together to study Halacha (law). 
Two Sephardic pupils take uninterrupted part in my 
instruction, and we have now also two Ashkenazim Rabbis 
here. And perchance, the promised land may now be rebuilt 
and inhabited^ for the king has issued a decree of lasting 
validity, that the Jews in Jerusalem shall pay only the poll- 
tax imposed on them. Formerly the Jewish inhabitants had 
to pay four-hundred ducats annually, without reference to 
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their number, and thus all suffered. Now each one pays his 
own poll-tax^ and has nothing to pay for the others. This is a 
decree such as has not been made in Jerusalem for fifty years. 
Hence many who left Jerusalem are returning. May it 
please God that the city and the temple be rebuilt^ and that 
the scattered of Judah and Ephraim may come together 
here and prostrate themselves before God at the holy 
mountain. I must now conclude for the present, for I am 
much occupied. 

Sent in haste from Jerusalem, Elul the 27th, 6249 (1489). 

From your Brother, 

OBADJA JERA. 



ZUNZ ON THE SUFFERINGS OF THE JEWS 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 



TEANSLATOE'S INTEODUCTION- TO THE WEITINGS 

OF DE. ZUNZ. 

The Essay on the " Sufferings of the Jews during the Middle 
Ages/' of which a translation is here given, forms part of an 
important work on the Jewish liturgy.* Its author, Dr, 
Leopold Zunz, was born in 1794, at Detmold, the chief town 
of the principality of Lippe, in Germany. At an early period 
he was preacher of the Jewish Congregation of Berlin, and 
at a later time he directed the seminary there for Jewish 
teachers. Dr. Zunz has laid a solid foundation for the 
proper study of the history of Jewish Literature, and by his 
numerous writings he enables his readers to appreciate the 
intimate connection between the political vicissitudes, the 
intellectual and emotional cravings, and the literary pro- 
ductions of the Jews. He leads the student through 
the mazes and intricacies of a widely scattered literature, 
with unsurpassed perseverance, with unswerving direct- 
ness of purpose, with the accuracy of a powerful in- 
tuition ; and he uses an elegance of diction which may be 
termed classical, and whereby he invests even didactic 
and abstruse matter with the attractions of poetry. Dr. 
Zunz repudiates the current notion that the literature of 
the Jews represents only one special tendency of thought, 
and may, accordingly, be isolated and set aside as 
essentially " theological." He also discoimtenances the 
expectation that in this unfrequented region the smat- 

* " Die synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters," von Dr. Zunz (Erste 
Abtheilung), Berlin, 1855. (491 pages.) 
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terer in sensational and entertaining knowledge will find 
food ready for his pampered taste, — ^ripe fruit, which 
can be qniddy gathered and easily enjoyed. Above all 
he protests against the pretension that the ezclnsiyeness, 
which formerly impeded the political and social advancement 
of the Jews, should continue to hold its sway in matters 
connected with the recognition of their intellectual claims and 
labours, as members of society who gave and took dominant 
impressions during many changes of historical progress. 
The plea in favour of an unbiassed admission of the claims 
of Hebrew literature, under the conditions laid down by Dr. 
Zunz, can but gradually make its way to self-sustained 
thinkers and workers. It should also be observed that, 
in our country at least, the onward march of Hebrew 
literature cannot be helped by the issue of translations 
of one or the other of the larger works of Dr. Zunz, 
unless proper cognizance be taken of those numerous 
discoveries and corrections of common errors, which form a 
connecting link between his consecutive inquiries. With 
these considerations in view, and in support of the objects 
which the Society of Hebrew Literature seeks to promote, it 
has been thought advisable to state in this introduction 
the purport of aome amongst the numerons puUioatioBS 
in which Dr. Zunz opened a new epoch for the literary acti- 
vity of the Jews, and laid down stringent laws of criticism 
whereby this activity is to be judged. 

Passing by a few of the earliest efforts of Dr. Zunz, which 
were of a merely ephemeral character, we have to notice a 
remarkable pamphlet, issued in 1818, under the very un- 
ostentatious title, '^Something about Babbinical Litera- 
ture." * 

This pamphlet is now exceedingly scarce ; and although it 
bears on the surface a deficiency of that exact knowledge 
and discriminating experience which could only grow with 

* *^ Etwas uber die rabbinisohe Literatur, nebst Kachricht iiber ein 
altes bis jetzt ungedrucktes hebraisches Work," etc Berlin, 1818 (50 
pages). 
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the increase of thriftily employed time, it gave an earnest and 
a forecast of the inestimable researches persistently carried 
on by Dr. Zunz daring a period exceeding half a century. 
In this publication, as in all his subsequent writings, he 
urges well-disposed scholars to do justice to the rights of 
Jewish literature ; and at the same time he rebukes bigoted 
poHticians who strive with aU the baseless arguments of 
passion^ to maintain their antiquated, intolerant antipathies, 
under the imyielding guardianship of the State. The 
author observes that whenever scholars instituted compari- 
sons between Hebrew literature and her contemporary sisters, 
they betrayed the indirect and impure sources of their 
information ; and as they were thus without means for 
divesting themselves of inveterate prejudices, no correct 
opinion could possibly be expected of them. 

He takes into consideration that in modem days grand 
and comprehensive views are formed of every department of 
science and human enterprise; the remotest comers of the 
earth are searched; languages, even of slight importance, 
are carefully studied; no material is despised which is 
supposed to lead man to the home of wisdom : yet, whenever 
the cultivation of Hebrew learning is concerned, we find 
nothing but obstinate neglect. He asks, *^ What prevents 
us from having a sound knowledge of Eabbinical literature, 
from comprehending it thoroughly, from explaining ifc cor- 
rectly, from surveying, in fact, its entire domain ? " Accord- 
ing to his conviction, nothing but good and copious prelimi- 
nary guides to learning would satisfy the student, and afibid 
the needful knowledge. He divides the requisite initiatory 
labours into two categories. First, those in which the 
entire group of knowledge is discussed within a conveniently 
limited compass ; and secondly, those in which a mere section 
of the entire subject is thoroughly analysed. He gives the 
palm of merit to sound preparatory labours, "which 
embrace the whole circle of a science, enrich it by new 
discoveries, or reconstitute it by suggesting new points of 
view ; which bring into one focus the literature of hundreds or 
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thousands of years, and lay bare the vestiges of man's gigantic 
strides, — vestiges sufficiently distinct for multitudes of in- 
quirers who will be willing to foUow in the same path. 

With a large and generalising grasp, he assigns to Litera- 
ture its place of usefulness and honour. Literature, 
agreeably to his just estimate, places in full relief the state 
of a nation's culture throughout the succession of ages; 
it displays in every stage the national character, both as 
marked by its own inherent and natural force, and as modified 
by exposure to extraneous influences. Literature reflects 
the traces of decisive historical events, together with the 
operations of climate, custom and religion, in their favourable 
or unfavourable tendencies. Struck by a sense of awe at the 
grandeur of such a spectacle, the half initiated worker 
must modestly linger on the threshold of the temple of 
knowledge : a worthier successor may hope at a future time 
to enjoy the sublime prospect from the summit of the edifice. 
How well the aspiring author here unconsciously prognosti- 
cated his own subsequent position, is gratefully attested by 
the present generation of students of Hebrew literature. 

In the same essay, page 11, a foot-note is inserted, wherein 
Dr. Zunz throws out a suggestion, that a history of the 
Jewish liturgy, based on authentic records, would be a desir- 
able although difficult undertaking; and he jots down a short 
syllabus or theoretical table of contents. With proper 
modifications, this " difficult undertaking *' was commenced 
in 1832, when Dr. Zunz published his ^' Liturgical Lessons 
OF THE Jews, Historically Investigated, so as to form 
a contribution to archaeology, biblical criticism, and to the 
history of Kterature and religion."* In 1845, 1855, 1859, 
1864 and 1867 he made further important additions towards 
the consistent accomplishment of his early scheme. 

Before describing the purport of that work on the liturgi- 
cal teachings of the Synagogue, which by itself would have 

* ** Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden, historisch entwickelt. 
£in Beitrag zur Alterthumskunde und biblischen Kritik, zur Literatur 
und Religionsgeschichte," von Dr. Zunz. Berlin, 1832 (384 pages). 
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sufficed to establish the enduring fame of its author, two of 
his previous publications deserve to be singled out. The first 
ofthese is biographical. In 1822-3, when Dr. Zunz was editor 
of the "Journal of the Science of Judaism/' * he inserted 
in it a biography of the biblical and talmudical commen- 
tator, Rabbi Shelomoh ben Yitzchak, (Yitzchaki), who is com- 
monly known by the initials " Rashi" and upon whom the 
elder Buxtorf has erroneously fastened the ineradicable mis- 
nomer, " YarchV The biography contains a brief outline 
of the winding course of Jewish studies, both in the cen- 
tury prior to the birth of Shelomoh Yitzchaki (in 1040, that is 
A.M. 4800) and in the next two centuries, when several of his 
descendants and many of his disciples gained an independent 
reputation for learning. Dr. Zunz gives a list of the numer- 
ous writings of Bashi, and subjects that famous commentator's 
great learning to crucial tests. We also obtain an insight 
into the contents of Rashi's library ; and this interesting 
list of books, then made known for the first time, was care- 
fully amended in the subsequent writings of Dr. Zunz. Such 
an enumeration is not an idle display of hair-splitting 
industry, for it enables the historical critic to use a proper 
standard in examining the state and progress of ancient 
learning. On seeing, for example, the list of eighteen com- 
mentaries, three lexicons, several grammars and rabbinical 
responses, together with other talmudical expositions, the 
extent of Bashi^s obligations to predecessors, as well as the 
amount of his own sagacity and knowledge, can be rightly 
estimated. 

Another publication is yet to be mentioned which is of 
a totally different character. In a pamphlet of thirty-five 
pageSjt Dr. Zunz criticises the " Theory of Judaism,^^ by 
the Abbe Chiarini, professor at the University of Warsaw. 
The criticism had to serve a twofold object : to render harm- 
less the contagious calumnies of the ignorant Abbe, and to 

♦ ** Zeitschrift fur die Wissenschaft des Judenthums. Herausgegeben 
von dem Verein fiir Cultur und Wissenschaft der Juden.'* Hedacteur : 
Dr. Zunz. Berlin, 1822-8. 

t "Beleuchtung der Th6orie du J udaiame des Abb6 Chiarini," von 
Dr. Zunz. Berlin, 18.30. 
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open the eyes of the Russian Goyemment to a most absurd 
and nefarious piece of legislation. On the 22nd of May^ 
1825, a ukase had been issued, ordaining that an IsraeUtish 
Committee, consisting however solely of Christians, should 
open a Rabbinical college at Warsaw. The Curriculum of 
studies was to extend over a period of five years. This Com- 
mittee proposed to cause the entire Babylonian Talmud to be 
translated into French. The promoters of the undertaking 
did not and do not stand alone in ignoring the circumstance 
that it is utterly impossible to obtain an intimacy with 
Rabbinical learning by a mere translation of the Talmud, 
and by a disallowance of the vast literature by which the 
Talmud is illustrated and surrounded. 

The Committee having offered a remuneration of 12,000 
thalers for this labour, they found in Chiarini a time-serving 
and unscrupulous writer, who, as is to be expected in such 
cases, soon enough exposed the hollowness of his acquire- 
ments and the impracticability of the task entrusted to his 
charge. As a specimen of his erudition he gave to the read- 
ing public the " Th^orie du Judaisme.'^ Dr. Zunz, and simul- 
taneously with him his ancient feUow-student, the historian 
Jost, traced Chiarini's errors and plagiarisms page by page. 
The Warsaw professor had deeply delved into that refuse of 
knowledge, which the hirelings of Bartolocci and Eisenmen- 
ger, and the unripe critics of a former period, had heaped up 
in illustration of their antipathy to Judaism. Their errors, 
and even the misprints in their works, being blindly and dis- 
honestly adopted by Chiarini, were naturally increased by 
additional inaccuracies. Such ever-recurring attempts to ex- 
pljEun the origin and development of Rabbinical learning ren- 
dered it the more necessary that a true scholar, commanding 
the entire field of Jewish Uterature, should not simply disarm 
the incompetent party of assailants, but take his position as 
the trustworthy informant of the earnest student. Dr. Zunz 
came forward as such an authority, in his " Gottesdienstliche 
YoRTRAGE DER JuDEN " (Liturgical Lessous of the Jews). 

He treats in this work the connection between the 
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Bible and the unrecorded transmission of ancient teach- 
ings ; the development of the several Targumfn^ or 
Ghaldsean versions of the Bible ; the cultivation of the 
Midrashj or expository study of the Scriptures ; the division 
of ancient Jewish lore into Halaeha^ or the doctrinal 
rule that finds its practical application in religious obser* 
vanceSy and into Hagada^ the simple unlegislative statement 
concerning ethical and historical matter ; the early deposits 
of traditional instruction under the head of Mishna^ and the 
later deposits of learning under the title of Gemara; the 
distinguishing features of the Talmud {i.e. ''study'') of 
Babylon and that of Jerusalem ; the special schools of 
Kabdala, or mystical learning; the most ancient works 
and systems of interpretation and edification ; the transition 
from instruction to the composition of devotional exercises, 
and the regulations for preserving the influence of the 
Synagogue. On the basis of these subjects the history of 
literary activity among the Jews is made conspicuous. 

On the Continent this work has become the text-book for 
the fruitful studies of numerous scholars. Dr. Zunz himself 
has enlarged on many topics, which could only be treated in 
bold but insufficient outline in the early publication of his re- 
searches. Several of his later works enter more fully into 
the detailed history of that liturgy, which is so thoroughly 
identified with the inner life of the Jews, and with the sen- 
timents that were evoked by the course of persecution. 

The same labours which enabled Dr. Zunz to become 
the historian of the intellectual and emotional utterances 
current among the Jews in ancient and modem days, 
prompted him also to thunder forth his e£Pective protests 
against that oppression which attempts to check the growth 
of unoffending freedom. Upbraiding the Prussian Oovem- 
ment for its unenlightened treatment of the Jews, he cried 
out *' against liberty which imfetters the hand and muzzles 
the tongue ; against that toleration, which betrays a sense of 
satisfaction in our decay but not in our advancement — which 
yields protection without honour, and presents burdens with- 
out happy prospects." He demanded that men who profess 
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" to be the Administrators of the law, should aspire to become 
the mediimi of universal \divine justice." Such were the 
demands and sentiments proclaimed in the preface to the 
" Liturgical Lessons." The pride and the susceptibilities of 
the Prussian Government being wounded, the publishers 
were forbidden to sell this work unless the obnoxious pages 
were cancelled. The preface was therefore mutilated in the 
copies intended for inland circulation. A very curious 
opportunity was, however, afforded to Dr. Zunz to enforce, in 
an irresistible maimer, his impalatable doctrine of equality 
before the law. In 1836 a decree was issued which forbade 
the Prussian Jews to assume those names which appeared 
to some wise councillors of the Government to appertain ex- 
clusively to Christians.' On the promulgation of this senseless 
and short-lived decree Dr. Zunz published an historical and 
philological list of hundreds of unscriptural names which 
had been used by the Jews during many ages before the 
ancestors of their modem rivals had formed themselves into 
a nation ; and he shrewdly inquired whether those same per- 
sons who imposed disabilities on their neighbours could 
indeed be regarded as completely emancipated. 

Of his essays on " History and Literature," * only the 
" first volume " was published. The author possibly deter- 
mined to embody the continuation in the subsequent work, 
which bore a more definite title. The volume under notice 
abounds in interest for professed students. Several sections in 
it are highly instructive even for the larger circle of educated 
readers. The subjects are arranged under the following 
heads : — 

I. — Jewish Literature. (What estimate should fairly 
be formed of it ; what are the causes of its unpopularity. 
Jewish Literature, as cultivated by noted Christian scholars. 
Mistake in calling the Jewish literature " Rabbinical/*) 

IL— On the MEDiiEVAL Literature of the Jews in 
France and Germany. — (1. Introduction. 2. Tossafists, or 

♦ " Zur Geschichte und Literatur,'* von Dr. Zunz. Erster Band, 
Berlin, 1845. 
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authors of glossarial annotations to the Talmud. 3. Com- 
mentators. 4. Grammarians (punctuatprs of the Bible). 
6. Moralists. 6. Characteristics.) 

III. — Bibliographical. — (1. Determination of dates given 
in various MSS. and printed books. 2. Collections of Hebrew 
works and lists of Hebrew libraries. 3. Printers and publi- 
cations in Mantua from 1476 to 1662. 4. Printing o£Bces in 
Prague. 5. Annals of Hebrew typography in Prague, from 
1513 to 1657.) 

IV. — ^The Memorial of the Righteous. — (This essay 
contains Hebrew formulae of benedictions and eulogies, 
which generally are conveyed by means of mere abbrevia- 
tions ; also many historical and archaeological facts.) , 

V. — The Jewish Poets of Provence. 

VI. — History of the Jews in Sicily, 

VII. — Numismat;ics. 

Addenda, together with emendations and a copious index, 
the latter by Dr. David Cassel, conclude this excellent work. 

After an interval of ten years appeared Dr. Zunz's "Syna- 
gogue Poetry during the Middle Ages.'** This work 
is divided into five sections. The first and shortest treats of 
the connection between Prophets and Psalmists. While the 
prophet comes forth as the organ of the Deity, and beholds 
with an intuitive eye that which is latent to the rest of the 
people, the psalmist appears as the organ of the nation, 
imploring help, not for himself, but for the entire community. 
Both address mankind at large, to whom the one exhibits 
" the light,'* and the other holds out "hope." The parallels 
between the men representing instruction and the men 
representing edification were repeated, according to the 
author's view, in new situations. In the process of ages, 
the prayer, or public worship, replacing the temple service, 
became the centre round which the political, the religious, 
the intellectual and the poetical life of Israel revolved ; and 
as these four sides were phases of the same divine mind, the 
Jewish prayers gradually received within their channel the 
entire intellectual wealth of the Jews. Jewish Divine worship 

* " Die synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters." Berlin, 1865. 
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represented national history, utterances of sorrow, remini- 
scences of the pasty and hopes of a better fiiture ; the rela- 
tion of the human spirit to the primal spirit ; the individual 
in his relation to mankind ; man in his relation to nature. 
The poetical materials were accumulated in the Scriptures ; 
and the Hagada, or didactic theories, served as themes which 
were fashioned into poems by the poets of the Synagogue. 
Hence it came to pass that from the simple elements of the 
most ancient ritual, namely, from the Shema' (the declaration 
of the Divine Unity as found in Deutieronomy vi. 4 — ^9), from 
the Tefillah (or definite prayer), and from the Kedushah 
(the proclamation of the Glory of the Almighty), arose 
that copious order of Divine Service which is an unequalled 
treasury of religion and history, of poetry and philosophy. 
(See pp. 1 to 8). The second section inscribed ** Leiden '* 
{ue.f ^* sufferings '') consists of the Essay which has been 
translated for the present "Miscellany." The author 
illustrates the history of the sorrows of the Jews during the 
middle ages, by quotations from various Penitential 
Poems (Selichoth) which were respectively composed 
during the prevalence of successive persecutions, and contain 
mournful descriptions of the rule of fanatical oppressors, as 
well as of the terrible convulsions of Jewish society. More 
will have to be said of the " Selichoth ** in the notice of the 
third section. This second section gives a succinct outline 
of the great troubles which befell the Jews in the middle 
ages year after year. The passages of Synagogue poetry 
inserted in this Essay are not intended as specimens of the 
beauty of poetic productions ; it is the sole object of the 
selections to make this species of prayer tell the sorrowful 
tale of persecution. 

In the German original, the author adds in foot-notes the 
sources whence he derived his liturgical illustrations and 
some of his historical data. ' After careful consideration it 
was deemed preferable to omit the several references, and to 
append only here and there a few explanatory notes. Eeaders 
who wish to consult the authorities quoted by Dr. Zunz, will 
therefore do well to refer to the German original of his Essay. 
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It may also be premised that when mere names of authors 
oocur^ as for example, Joseph ben Isaac p. 167, Abraham 
b. (i.e., ben) Samuel p. 168, etc., etc., the names belong, for 
the most part, to authors of liturgical pieces, of whom a 
farther account is given in the sequel to Dr. Zunz's history 
of the Synagogue poetry. 

The third section is headed ** Pint SeUchah." Fiut being 
derived from the Greek, woirjnj^, meant in the early Jewish 
writings the poet himself, but at a later time was exclusively 
applied to poetical compositions ; the author was then de- 
signated as the "P&yaf or ''P&ytan," while the Synagogue 
poetry was occasionally called " chaz6n " or " chazanuth." * 
The early compositions were rhymeless and unrhythmical ; 
the Unes or phrases were m6stly in alphabetical order, or 
consisted, like litanies, of short uniform sentences. By 
degrees, more skill was employed in the composition ; the 
material became more copious, the expressions more difficult, 
and the execution was subjected to artistic rules. Versifica- 
tion and stanzas were first introduced by Spanish authors in 
the second half of the tenth century. The poems were 
originally inserted after certain passages of the ordinary 
service, and from this position they derived their current 
names, such as "Yotzer,^* "Ofan," "Zulath," etc. (See 
"Syn. Poesie," pp. 59—76). The "Selichah,'* which is 
largely represented in the poetical quotations of the subjoined 
Essay, primarily means "forgiveness;" and since divine 
forgiveness is the sole object of the Day of Atonement, the 
" Seder Selichah," or " Order of Penitential Supplications 
for Divine Forgiveness," was made to consist of appropriate 
biblical verses. These groups were at a later time expanded 
by the addition of new compositions. " Selichah " was sub- 
sequently applied to the whole series of Penitential Prayers 
{ibid. 76, 77). Dr. Zunz gives important and copious defi- 

* Chazan, in Arabic Ckadamf originally signified ''servant^" and 
thence " minister," who like the secular Minttrd often combined the 
chanting with the composition of poetry. Chazdn may then aptly 
be regarded as (sacred) *' liimtreliy?* 

M 
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nitions and explanations of technical terms employed in the 
composition of liturgical poetry; and he places in a new 
light the ahimdant resources of this novel Hebrew versifi- 
cation, as well as the ethical, 8Bsthetical, historical, legendary, 
and mystical characters that distinguish this species of 
literature. 

The fourth section, headed " Poets of the Selichah '' {ibid. 
pp. 152 to 333) illustrates the foregoing Essay by means 
of an exquisite anthology. The Selichah poems antorior to 
the year 1,000 of the Christian era, and embracing a period 
of 800 years, are nearly all by imknown authors. Only 
the names of Jose b. Jose, Saadyah and Meborach b. Nathan, 
shine out of the obscurity of those remote ages.^ In the 
middle of the tenth century, the poetry of the Synagogue 
was cultivated in Greece, Italy, Provence, France and Spain. 
Germany furnished its quota a century later {Und. p. 163, 
et seq.). The Jewish poets of Spain, actuated by the same 
religious motives as those of other countries, were pre- 
eminent for a high flight of genius. In France, Germany, 
and Greece, the poetic efforts in the service of the Synagogue 
were solely called forth by the anguish of political wretched- 
ness {ibid. pp. 331 and 332). 

The several poetic specimens are preceded by historical 
and literary notices. The beauty of this chronological 
anthology is not yet generally appreciated. Under the 
control of a Zanz, the German language yields with the 
utmost flexibility and ease to any requirements of rhyme, 
rhythm and acrostic. Many of the translations of 
Dr. Zunz will successfully rival Gothe's, Kiickert's and 
Bodenstedt's imitations of eastern poetry. 

The fifth and last section . states, in chronological order, 
the trials of the Jews during the two centuries which suc- 
ceeded the Middle Ages. The author observes that " the 
Middle Ages had only passed away in name ; in actual effect 
they existed as heretofore." As a proof, he adduces the 
fact that " from 1481 to 1808 the Spanish inquisition im- 

* As regards Kalir, see below, p. 164. 
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molated to its own gods 343,000 saorifioes/' Political 
misfortunes found here again their enduring memorials in 
the religious poetry of the Jews. The names of the authors 
are recorded by Dr. Zunz with that rigorous minuteness 
which appeals to his admiring successors, that they should 
labour with similar care and conscientiousness in the field 
of Hebrew literature. 

Twenty-six appendices, containing glossaries, historical, 
angelological information, and a variety of other notes, 
together with a list of the authors and headings of the 
poems^ conclude this volume. 

Four years later, in 1859, he issued a second part of the 
Synagogue Poetry with the special title " The Rites of the 
Synagogue Service, historically elucidated.** • 

The rise and completion of liturgical portions and formu- 
laries are here progressively traced from two sources, namely, 
the Arabic'-Spanish group of prayers which was received in 
the countries subjected to Moslem rule ; and the Palestine 
group, which became paramount in the lands appropriated 
by Christian populations, amongst which are noted the 
Goths, Franks and Lombards. How the several rituals 
were enriched, and how they were more or less assimilated 
to each other in the various coxmtries inhabited by Jewish 
congregations, could not be described here without undue 
digression. This history, abounding in instructive matter, 
can only be studied and appreciated as a whole. 

The last work to be noticed is the " History of 
Synagogue Poetry," f which forms the third and con- 
cluding part of the series under consideration. This history 
of the poetical literature of the Synagogue is divided 
into sixteen chapters. The introduction gives a biblio- 
graphical account of the available sources. The existing 

* '^Die EituB des synagogalen Gottesdienstes, gesohichtlich ent- 
wickelt." Berlin, 1859. (249 pages). 

t " Literaturgeschichte der synagogalen Poesie/' Berlin, 1865 (xi. 
and 666 pages). A new issue of addenda to this volume appeared in 
1867 under the title. ''Nachtrag zur Literaturgesohiohte der syna- 
gogalen Poesie " (76 pages). 
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poetical productions are then enumerated from the close 
of the Talmud to the appearance of Kalir, who is supposed 
to have flourished in the first half of the ninth century. 
Thence the history is conducted to the culmination of the 
classical period in 1140, by which time all branches of 
Synagogue poetry had been brought under cultivation. The 
next epoch of "Pint," (festive poetry), concludes with 
the year 1500. The literature of the Penitential Prayers 
(" Selichoth "), in which the outcry against ceaseless perse- 
cution forms the pervading element, is passed in review 
from the earliest period to the year 1765. To the copious 
notes addenda and indices there appended, an important 
supplement was added in 1867, as has been mentioned in 
the foot-note of the preceding page.. 

Before concluding the notice of this work, it should be 
stated^ that in the first pages Dr. Zunz sets out with a 
concise account of the growth of this history of literature. 
Twenty libraries in Germany and abroad had been diligently 
searched, and 500 manuscripts were laid imder contribution. 
As in several previous publications, the author gracefully 
acknowledges the ready literary aid he had received at 
the hands of many distinguished Hebraists. Charac- 
terising the poetry of the Synagogue as the companion 
of the history of Judaism, he states, that the '' Mach- 
zor," or "Cycle of Festival Prayers/* began to engage 
his especial attention in the years 1820 and 1821 ; and 
that his studies of this subject were effectively aided by 
the biographies which Eapoport, the late Chief Itabbi of 
Prague, contributed to the Hebrew annual " Bikkur^ 
Haittim," especially by the article on Kalir, published in 
that annual in 1829. 

In 1832 Dr. Zunz knew only of 200 Selichoth of the German 
Jews, a number which exceeded by eighty-eight the list of 
penitential prayers published by Heidenheim ; but the labours 
of Delitzsch, Dukes, Luzzato, Sachs and others, the discovery 
of unknown rituals and, in addition, the studies in connection 
with discussions concerning the adoption of different ritual 
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formularies^ tended greatly to enlarge the sphere of existing 
knowledge. Thus it happened that in 1865 Dr. Zunz had 
raised his list of Selichoth to the number of 1816. 

This writer, who has devoted the best part of his life to 
familiarise the student of Hebrew literature with the rise 
and progress of liturgical poetry in its contact with history, 
modestly contents himself with the remark that he has traced 
nothing but rudimentary outlines which, in many instances, 
delineate literature rather than history ; and he fondly in- 
dulges in the hope that " the future workers in this precious 
material will forbear with him who laboured merely in 
dressing crude ore" (Preface, pp. vi. and vii.). 

It is, however, an acknowledged fact that Dr. Zunz has 
not simply been engaged in assaying dead substances, but 
has by dint of memorable labours promoted the culture of 
the society in which his lot has been cast. 

As a very brief summary of these labours on the Jewish 
liturgy, may be mentioned a lecture delivered by Dr. Zunz 
at Berlin, in 1870, under the title " Israel's Gottesdienst- 
liche Poesie" (Israel's Religious Poetry"). This lecture 
illustrates the creative power of human thought, and dis- 
plays in a few bold touches the development and tran- 
sitional phases of Hebrew poetry during a period of 3,000 
years. 

An analytical enumeration of the many other important pro- 
ductions by which Dr. Zunz has enriched German and Hebrew 
Literature would exceed the intended limits of this Intro- 
duction.* His volume of sixteen sermons, published in Berlin 

* A list of the writings of Dr. Zunz, up to the year 1857, was pub- 
lished by his worthy emulator, Dr. M. Steinschneider, who afterwards 
embodied the substance of this list in his ^ Catalogus librorum Hebrai- 
corum in Bibliotheca Bodleiana" (a work, by the way, which for its 
completeness and unparelleled comprehensiveness of learning, will be 
found indispensable in the library of every lover of Hebrew studies). 
An improved and amplified list of the works of Dr. Zunz was reissued 
by Dr. Steinschneider in 1859 and forms an appendix to Zunz*s 
*^ Damascus." It is gratifying to state that since the appearance of 
the second edition of that list, the literary productions of Dr. Zunz 
have been considerably augmented. At the vei^ time that these sheets 
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in 1823 (which deserves to be translated and widely circu- 
lated) ; his three geographical Essays (1. Notes on Ben- 
jamin of Tudela ; 2. On the Geographical Literature of the 
Jews from the remotest times to the year 1841 ; 3. On the 
Geography of Palestine), embodied in Asher's Hebrew and 
English edition of the Travels of Benjamin of Tudela ; his 
Appeal concerning the Hebrew manuscripts in Italy {" Die 
hebraischen Handschriften in Italien," Berlin, 1864), wherein 
he gives an accoimt of the topographical distribution of 
3,000 manuscripts, partly buried in inaccessible Ubraries, 
and denoimces the injury done to the rights of humanity 
and literature by those panderers to intolerance, who 
misuse the varied means of publicity in order to 
detract from the name and the labours of the Jews ; 
his sketch of Hebrew Literature and other articles in the 
" Conversations-Lexicon," published by Brockhaus ; his con- 
tributions to Hebrew and German annuals, and to various 
other periodical publications, together with a great variety 
of minor dissertations, and of addresses delivered in public, 
may on some future occasion be the subject of a special 
notice. 

A. LOWY. 

are passing through the press, a new publication of this illustrious 
scholar has made its appearance, ^ Die Monatstage des Kalenderjahres, 
ein Andenken an Dahingeschiedene'' (*^The Days of the Calendar; 
a Commemoration of the Departed"). He here enumerates the 
anniversaries of the death of Jewish celebrities, and also of such 
Christians as have been distinguished for their services to the lite- 
rature and the emancipation of the Jews. 



ZUNZ ON THE SUFFERINGS OF THE JEWS 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES.* 



If there be an ascending scale of sufferings, Israel reached 
its highest degree. If the duration of afBictions, and the 
patience with which they are borne, confer nobility upon 
man, the Jews may vie with the aristocracy of any country. 
If a literature which owns a few classical tragedies is deemed 
rich, what place should be assigned to a tragedy which 
extends over fifteen centuries, and which has been composed 
and enacted by the heroes themselves ? 

The dispersion of the Jews, sufficiently disastrous In 
itself, but especially so when considered in connection with 
their desire for reunion, might have filled a sympathetic 
heart with charity and respect ; and the Jews were the more 
entitled to proper treatment, since among themselves the 
stranger had always been protected. Lowly and powerless, 
they should have received protection ; it was preferred, 
however, to exact from them heavy taxes and imposts, 
even to amerce their poor. " He who works his way through 
brambles," says the Midrash, " in detaching himself on one 
side, entangles his garment on the other ; and such is the 
case in the land of Esau. Barely has the land-tax been 
paid, when the poll-tax is demanded ; and while this is being 
collected the exactor of new tributes makes his appearance." 
" Edom is never satisfied ; whatever flows thitherward never 
returns to its owner." " The princes of Edom are covetous 
of money, and therefore they flay Israel alive." Hence the 
Jews are designated by Joseph ben Isaac as *'a people 
plundered by exactions." The history of mediaeval Europe 

* This article is translated by the Rev. A. Ldwy, from the Essay 
" Leiden," in the " Synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters," von Dr. Zunz. 
Berlin, 1855. 
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illustrates these sayings. " Hab, hab " (give, give !), the 

forerunner of the ** Hep, hep/' a cry by which the Suabians 

used to mock the Jews^ is the threatening call of the Roman 

Empire. 

<* Give, give," do the wicked shout : 
** Supply us with money !" 
Is their battle cry. 

Isaac Halevi. 

They cry " Give, give ! " 
Neither is there anyone to curb 
The insults of the proud. 

Jehudah Halevi. 

Similar are the complaints of the Selichah-poets, Ben- 
jamin, Abraham and Beuben. " Give gold^'^ a theme of 
which the Midrash Tanchuma treats, variously recurs in 
numberless prayers, some of which describe the oppressive 
taxes, others the arbitrary requisitions of money and the 
open plundering. '^ Israel cries aloud on account of the 
exorbitant imposts. Edom has burlhened us with them ; 
and presses us and grinds us down and collects arrears ; O 
Lord, lighten the yoke thrown upon us by the task-masters ! " 
" They are extorting tribute, they come with violence, we are 
impoverished ! " "I am scarcely able," exclaims Gershom, 
" to bear the yoke of Madhebah [i.e., of her who thirsts 
after gold] ; she cries, ' Fill the measure, bring plenteous 
gifts.' ""^ Abraham b. Samuel, Eleazar b. Jehudah and others 
complain that the Jews are deprived of aU their substance ; 
and Amittai states, " They do not content themselves with 
the confiscation of houses." At nearly the same time 
Gershom and Simeon deplore the prevailing distress; 
similar complaints are heard from all countries. 

As long as oppression and exclusion had not subjected 
the Jews from infancy to habitual contempt, and as long as 
fanaticism had not yet pervaded the masses, the Jews lived 
on peaceful terms with their fellow-citizens, for no real an- 
tagonism was entertained against them by the people. But 

* These and subsequent quotations have been culled by the Author 
from various Selichoth. See the preceding introduction. — A.L. 
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the priests strained every nerve to crush the Jews morally, 
and to withdraw all sympathy from them by declaring that 
'^ Jewish" and "diabolical'' were synonjrmous terms. In 
Syria, as in France, many Christians had visited the Syna- 
gogues, joined in the celebration of Jewish festivals, and 
often preferred Jewish to Christian preachers and judges ; 
Jews and. Christians visited one another, feasted together, 
and even intermarried.* This drove the Fathers of the 
Church to frenzy : they had recourse to tyrannical edicts 
and councils. When the authority of monachism became 
prevalent, when canonisations and pilgrimages to the tombs 
of saints were on the increase ; in fine, when Hildebrand 
secured the ascendency of the priests in Europe, the Jews 
sank lower and lower ; and after they had been reduced by 
legislation and custom to extreme contempt, it was easy for 
the populace to persecute the helpless with abusive names. 
Men called them dogs, and heaped upon them every insult. 
" We are abused," says a Selichah, " spat upon, and treated 
like mire in the streets ;" ''we sit speechless in the comer, 
like witnesses taken in aliq;" "we listen to provocation 
and answer nought.'' 

Daringly they challenge Thee 
In the presence of Thy people ; 
Barely do I make reply, 
They assail me with their tortures. 

Ibn Ezra. 

In the presence of a privileged church mere utterances 
are as dangerous as rejoinders. Scorn was especially prolific 
in regard to the expectation of a Messiah. The Psalmist 
(Ps. xlii. 4) weeps that he is scofied at all the day long with 
the question, "Where is now thy God?" These tears con- 
tinue to flow. They were wnmg from all the poets of the 
Synagogue. Similar complaints were made even by the 

m 

* These intermarriages were, however, subject to the obvious pro- 
vision that the non-Jewish bridegroom or bride should have previously 
embraced Judaism. — ^A.L. 
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distinguished Chasdai b. Isaac, in his letters to the Chazar, 
and long before him in the Midrash to Lamentations, 76, 6. 

hear how she derides us — 
" Ye still expect a restoration 1 
The ruins are abandoned, 
And ye, forlorn and forgotten ! " 

Kaur. 

* Why so sad, thou princely child ?'* 

Thus resounds the scorn of Moloch's servants : 

** Times appear and pass away ; 

Wherefore does the son of Jesse tarry ? 

If your God in heaven's height 

Will with wonders bear you upward. 

Wherefore do his chariots linger ? " 

Moses. 

** Your Messiah cometh slowly !" the simple shout to me. They 
call me the waif cast up in every corner, and the one who hopeth in 
vain. My oppressors nod their heads ; daily they inquire of me, **Thou, 
so wretched and despised, dost thou still retain thy hope V* And men 
perceiving me, exclaim, '^ Behold here cometh the dreamer !" 

Joseph b. Meir Ibn Mohaoer. 

They declare, " In vain, she waits for help delayed ; 
Unreclaimed, no Saviour sets her free !'' 

Jbhudah, Halevi. 

My salvation, so I hoped, 

Mine adversaries should behold ; " 

But they mock and say : "^ Away as a cloud 

It passeth ; no hope is left for thee. 

Who wanderest in a starless night." 

I am disgraced ; mine eyes grow dim with tears. 

Anontmous. 

When will Thy vengeance 

Light upon defiant men. 

Who day by day inquire, 

" Where is now your God ? 

Can you lie down to sleep ? 

Can you in peace escape 

From our poniards, from our chains ? 

Begone, and call upon your God !" 

Isaac Seniri. 

" Outcasts, for what are ye waiting P" men asked to shake 
the faith of the Jews ; and the very misery that was im- 
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posed upon them was made a count in their indictment. 
" You must be worthless/' it was said^ '^ since you lead'such 
a degraded life and none of you has anything." Where 
pressure and persuasion were of no avail, the opponents used 
force, demolished synagogues, interdicted Jewish cere- 
monials, drove Jews out of the country, and attempted com- 
pulsory baptism, as occurred in Spain in 694, and in 
Constantinople in 722. The followers of the Koran also 
made the Jews often feel the effect of their exclusive 
principles, esjiecially from the ninth century downwards. 
Saadyah ibn Danan wrote in about 1480 that the compulsory 
conversions occurred not solely in Christendom but also in 
the Arab states, which occupied the greater part of the 
then known world, and contained the larger portion of the 
Jews. The sword of conversion unfortunately fell upon 
many congregations in the land of the Caliphs, in Arabia, 
in Africa and Spain at the time of Chivi Balkhi * (in the 
ninth century), and in the days of Maimonides (1150). 
Mahommedan authors, therefore^ maintain concerning some 
famous Israelites who were compelled to quit their com- 
munity, such as Dunash b. Temim and Chasdai b. Chasdai, 
that they embraced Islam. 

During these and similar persecutions, informers and 
apostates made themselves especially busy. Issuing from 
the midst of the Jewish people, and swayed by vindictive- 
ness, or seduced by vanity and corrupted by lucre, these 
men (chiefly converted Jews) brought sorrow and death 
upon their own kindred. Spying and eaves-dropping for 
the purpose of doing injury is forbidden in the Pentateuch ; 
and in the Midrash to Proverbs (chap, vi.), the traducer is 
placed on a par with the murderer, " My mother's children 
were angry with me," says the Song of Solomon (i. 6). 
Upon this the expositor, Tobias b. Eliezer, observes " These 

* Chivi, of fialkh, in Bokhara, controverted the doctrines of revela- 
tion and of miracles. His arguments were vigorously opposed by 
several Jewish philosophers and commentators. See Edelmann's 
'^Chemdah Genuzah," pp. 16 and 28, and Qraetz's ^'Qeschichte d. 
Juden," vol. v., pp. 533 and 637 et seq, — A. L. 
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are the iniquitous Israelites who harm and rob us by the 
help of Christianity .'' Similar complaints are uttered by 
Simeon, Gershom, Amittai, Elijah b. Shemaiah, Maimonides, 
the author of the earlier Nizachon, Benjamin b. Abraham, 
and numberless others. Benjamin Halevi, a poet of three 
centuries ago, heard the trumpet of salvation ^' when the 
arrogant, the idolater, and the informer crawl along in 
disappointment." The persecution at Limoges in 992 
was the work of an apostate. The first disclosures 
which were afterwards retailed as '* discoveries," emanated 
from converted Jews. These apostates assisted the monks 
in working up controversial attacks against the Jews, and 
coerced the rabbins in Spain, France and Germany to engage 
in religious disputations in public. When, in 1378, Charles Y. 
of France issued an edict against their denunciations, in- 
numerable victims had already faUen. To this class of men 
is to be ascribed the invention of fictitious charges concern- 
ing the immolation of children, the drinking of blood, the 
poisoning of wells, the crucifixion of the Host. To these men 
we owe the denunciation of Jewish writings and prayers, 
and from amongst them came forth the Censors and Eevisors 
who prepared a memento for themselves in the disgraced 
manuscripts, in the mutilated works, in utterly disfigured 
and useless editions of Hebrew publications. 

Terrible as was the fate of the Jews in those ages, it 
is scarcely a subject of surprise. Even under our eyes 
similar cruelties are perpetrated in uncivilised countries, 
and similar violence is done to slaves by white-skinned 
barbarians.* 

The Middle Ages are the period of barbarism, that is, of 
the united sway of physical force, ignorance and priestcraft. 
These were the halcyon days of certain precious inventions, 
such as auricular confession and celibacy, disallowance of the 
Bible, Carthusian monachism, crusades and trials for witch- 
craft, inquisitions and the burning of heretics. Priestcraft 
and rapacity crushed the prosperity of Provence, impoverished 
Spain, depopulated Asia and America. Despots and priests 

• '* Annales d'Afrique," xiv. p. 28. 
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left in their track more misery and desolation than had been 
caused by all the Scythians, Huns and Vandals together. 
Among Poles, Bohemians, Magyars and Chazars, Franks 
and Bulgarians, Bedouins and Mongols, the Jews unques- 
tionably fared better than among medisBval Christians. 
The ecclesiastics, whose butcheries were on the increase in 
England about and after 1150, sufficiently proved their 
temper in the slaughtered Albigenses, Waldenses, Protest- 
ants and Heretics ; and Israel's Selichah (expiatory prayer), 
furnishes but a single page in that record. 

The Jews who in England, France and G-ermany passed 
like merchandise from hand to hand, were desired, now by 
priests and rulers, now more truculently by the populace, to 
submit to baptism. Often in case of refusal blood was shed, 
and amid such scenes a thousand-voiced echo of loyal pro- 
fessions burst forth from the poetry of the Sjmagogue : 
" Beware of denying the Only One, of forsaking your re- 
ligion and of breaking your faith,'' with other such admoni- 
tions. Under oppression, the noble-minded sufferers uttered 
their fairest sentiments. The bruised flowers sent forth a 
sweet odour. The enchained proved to be more free than 
his torturer. 

Obey the rule of heaven's laws. 
And be no servant of the dead. 
Declare that souls have burst the bonds 
Which chained them to a mortal state. 

Jehudah ELaxevi. 

Because I fear the One Lord Qod, 
I fear amongst the many — none. 

Ibn Ezra. 

If to My law ye will be true, 
Te shall be free, as kings are free. 
Who covets pride and glittering state, 
Is humbled as a slave of slaves. 

Ibn Ezra. 

Endure dispraise for fearing Him 
Whose name is One ; 
But never be through idols raised 
To rank and might 

Anontmous. 
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Weighed down bj sore distress^ 
I find more joy in Him, 
Than if rewards of men 
Were glittering on my breast. 

Joseph Bontos. 

Those who submitted to death for the sake of religion 
were termed " saints." Everybody was bound to mourn for 
them^ and when it was practicable a funeral oration was to 
be deKvered. The widow of the '^ saint '^ was advised to 
honour God and the " martyred one " by refraining from a 
new matrimonial alliance. Their deaths were commemorated 
in the Sabbath service. During the first crusade, when the 
Jews of Mayence were threatened with death by the populace 
if they refused to be baptised, men, women and children 
assembled and then killed themselves. 

Although tormented and ill-treated, 

And dragged to die upon the scaffold. 

We cling to Thee with growing fervour. 

They strike and wound us sorely, 

To turn our hearts from Him that liveth. 

And to impress us with their worship. 

They tempt us with enticements. 

And would ensnare us with their cunning ; 

That we, deserting Thee, should barter 

Our faith for faith in Baal's power. 

Embroidered even on their vesture 

Is shown to us the sign of terror. 

With flattery, too, they would beguile us : 

But we are Thine, though maimed and shattered ! 

The pious wives despatch the work 

And offer up their guileless babes. 

The fathers quickly slay their sons, 

And wish not to survive their dead. 

To render homage to Thy unity, 

The young, the fair, prepare for death, 

With ^* Hear, Israel ! '' on their lips. 

The bride and bridegroom now breathe forth 

The dying words, ** The Lord is One !" 

They who, in life, for life were wedded, 

Through hallowed death are reunited. 

Ealonymos b. Jehudah. 
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From that time many a zealous French rabhi immolated 
his young pupils if they were in peril of falling into the grasp 
of the baptizing enemy, as is mournfully stated by Amittai. 
One day a Babbi was seized by some Christians and flayed 
alive. There were some who killed themselves, just as had 
previously occurred during the persecution at Limoges. By 
later authorities, such suicides were declared to be lawful ; 
even infanticide was permitted. Frobi scenes attending such 
persecutions, and recurring in the uncivilised East as late as 
the 17th century, any man not prone to murders for the sake 
of his church would turn away with abhorrence. The ex- 
clamation of Jechiel b. Abraham, '' I am trampled upon 
like mire, seethed in the cauldron, threshed like straw, and 
crushed as in a wine-press," is not a mere figure of speech. 
Literally true, also, are the words of Eleazar in the " Elegy 
of Zion :"— 

Thy faithful sons, whom Thou in love hast owned, 
Behold ! are strangled, burnt and racked and stoned ; 
Are broken on the wheel ; like felons hung ; 
Or, living, into noisome chamels flung. 
I see them yonder of their ejes bereft, 
And there their mangled limbs in twain are deft. 
Beneath the wine-press are their bodies drawn, 
Crushed, drowned, or with harsh saws asunder sawn. 

The three contemporaries and fellow-townsmen, Menachem 
b. Jacob, Eleazar and Ephraim b. Jacob, corroborate the fact 
which is also related about the Byzantines of a former period, 
that the Jews were placed under wine-presses. Joel Halevi 
states that pregnant women were cut to pieces, and some 
were thrown into seething-pots ; others whilst still breathing 
were tied to the wheel or were buried alive. 

A poet therefore justly exclaimed : — 

A race that has been tested. 
And tried through fire and water. 
Is surely prized by Thee 
And purified from sin. 

If they were not always beaten to death, they were 
certainly beaten often enough. For ages rang through the 
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SelicHah that complaint of the overseers of the children of 
Israel in Egypt, " Thy servants are beaten " (Exodus v. 16.) 

He Btruok me with his staff 
And tore away my skin. 

Elijah. 

Perchance our Qod may have compassion on us, who are at all times 
tortured. 

' Samuel. 

We are stricken with rods and staves, 
We are pouring forth our life's blood. 

Eleazab. 

" They are beaten in every street," exclaims a poet in the 
Mahommedan dominion ; a Karaite speaks of ^' Beating and 
torturing by the hand of the foe." The fact that the Byzan- 
tines ill-treated them is confirmed by Benjamin of Tudela. 
An ancient elegiac poet, perhaps Kalir, complains that they 
were smitten on the face, whereby he could scarcely mean 
the official slap on the face which used to be given at 
Toulouse in Passion-week. Benjamin gives a distressing 
account of the sufferings of his brethren; he relates that 
their "Wardens were whipped with rods. Disputes amongst 
the Jews furnished pretexts for the extortion of fines. The 
testimony of old women or young informers brought many 
to the torture, and from the torture to the stake. During 
the repeated expulsions, they suffered enormous losses, and 
every kind of affliction. Synagogues were turned into 
churches; tombstones were shattered, Hebrew books were 
carried off, torn, and burnt. Superstition and rampant ab- 
surdities imperilled the condition of the Jews during their 
most harmless observances ; e.g., during the celebration of 
Purim. Once a number of Jews returning from a frmeral 
washed their hands, according to custom, in running water. 
The populace flocked together and killed several of them, 
probably under the impression that the water had been pol- 
luted or poisoned. When drought, pestilence or conflagra- 
tion raged, the Jews were held responsible on account of 
their infidelity. Accordingly they were cast out of their 
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dwellings, and at times thrown upon the blazing ruins of 
their own homes ; they were driven out of the towns imtil 
rain set in, or were subjected to similar acts of injustice. 
Hence we hear in the supplications for rain, in the writings 
of Gershom, Tobelem, Benjamin, Jechiel — all of the eleventh 
century — complaints mingled with exasperation against 
idolatry. And the poets of three different centuries and 
countries, Jechiel, Jehudah Halevi, Ibn Ezra, Isaac Seniri, 
Isaac |S*in quote in such prayers the passage from Jer. xiv. 
22, '' Are there any among the vanities of the Gentiles that 
can cause rainP'^ 

In the eleventh century France, Italy, Germany, Bohemia 
and Greece, were at different times the scenes of persecution. 
Christian heretics were being burnt as Manichaeans, and 
Jews were either forcibly converted or killed. Probably 
during such an occurrence Moses of Pavia perished, and the 
son of Gershom had to submit to baptism. Under the 
Arabs, Moors, etc., the Jews had likewise to suffer. Their 
utterances of complaint against the *' Hagarites, Ishmael, 
the son of the handmaid, the wild man," and so on, begin 
with Joseph Abitur and extend to modem times. In 1010 a 
raid was made upon the French Jews, on the statement of 
a monk that the Jews of Orleans betrayed the plans of the 
Christians to the Sultan. Seven years later the Jews were 
troubled at Home, where some were beheaded on account of 
an earthquake ; about the same time they were expelled 
from Bussia. To this period probably belongs the accusa- 
tion against a Jew of Paris that he had thrown into boiling 
water a consecrated wafer which he held in pawn. On the 
rack he confessed all that was desired, and was burnt alive. 
A mass, a painting, and a song served to celebrate this 
atrocily. In 1040 the Pope had to protect the Jews from 
Ferdinand I. In 1060 a Council atCuen9a forbade Christians 
to eat at the tables of Jews; in 1069, when some churches 
were burnt down in Bohemia, the Jews were robbed, of 
everything and exiled from the country. With spoil amount- 
ing to 86,408 marks of silver, the churches were restored. 

N 
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In 1066 the Jews were disquieted at Treves ; in the same 
year the congregation of Granada were massacred. In 1090 
there was also a persecution in Toledo. 

The terrible massacres of the Jews, in consequence of tlie 
first crusade, are notorious. In France, on the Rhine, and 
also in Metz and at Batisbon, entire congregations no less 
than single victims were swept away. Monks had pubKshed a 
document, alleged to have been found on the tomb of Jesus, 
in which the conversion of the Jews was demanded. Accord- 
ing to some accounts, the atrocious acts extended to Prague 
and the borders of Hungary. The Jews of Speyer, Mayence, 
Worms, Meurs, Santen, Gelders, and other places on the 
Rhine, fell as heroes, or died by their own hands. The first 
victim was a woman at Speyer. Isaac b. David and Xlri, 
inhabitants of Mayence, having been forcibly baptized, 
recanted. The former solemnly put to death his tvsro 
daughters, and, setting his house on fire, he and his fellovir- 
sufferers passed away in the flames. Elsewhere Samuel b. 
Jechiel, an aged man, fled with his only son into the water, 
where he cut his son's throat, and then caused himself to be 
put to death by another person. Isaac Halevi, having been 
baptized in a state of unconsciousness, afterwards threw 
himself into the Rhine. Shemaryah of Worms, after 
putting to death his wife and children, was buried alive ; 
he had the option of saving himself by receiving baptism. 

In Worms there perished at that time amongst others . 
the Cohanim Levi b. Samuel, his brother Sim son ; Chakim 
with his sons; Samuel with two sons, Solomon Meir and 
Jechiel, with their wives and children ; Moses, the eight 
sons of Isaac, Kalonymos, Isaac Abraham b. Simson, Simson 
and his wife, Samuel and his daughters, and Jacob. 

Of Levites are named Jehudah and his son Moses, Eliezer 
with his wife and his grandson Joel, R. Jacob, Eleazar, R. 
Asher and his wife, Asher and his children, Isaac with his son 
Asher, Benjamin, Samuel ; also Asher b. Eleazer, Eliezer, 
Isaac, Jacob and Samuel, all with their wives and children. 
Asher killed his five sons ; Zipporah, an aged woman, and 
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her son Isaac caused their throats to be cut. Moreover, there 
are named forty-four women and maidens — exclusive of those 
unnamed who perished together with their families — and 
about seventy householders, most of them with wives and 
children, in all about 140 families. The hosts led by 
Godfrey were not implicated in all these horrors ; but on 
the conquest of Jerusalem they caused the Jews residing 
there to be burnt in the Synagogue. 

In the year 1107 it was designed to force the Jews of 
Lucenato don the turban ; in 1111 they were disquieted in 
Bohemia. A few years later they were plundered at 
Kief; they were guilty of having provisions an4 adherents. 
There is also a notice of a persecution at Rome in 1117. 
At that early period, so long as seven hundred years 
back, Moses b. Ezra sang : — 

Their sorrows have enfeebled them, 
And fall on them in endless numbers; 
The cares which plunge them in despair, 
Cannot in books their record find. 
If ye would have your fill of horrors, 
Ye need but read their tales of woe ! 

When the victorious Spaniards began to shake the Arab 
supremacy, Jehudah Halevi — about 1130 — already antici- 
pated the imminent fall of Ishmael ; but between 1142 and 
1147 the African Mahommedans vented their fury on the 
adherents to the Jewish faith both in Northern Africa and 
Andalusia ; and all had, externally at least, to embrace Islam. 
At nearly the same period the Persian Jews suffered on ac- 
count of a so called Messiah. At the same period, in 1146 and 
1147, the terrors of the second crusade assailed the congrega- 
tions which had barely recovered from the calamities of the 
first ; and frightful indeed would their lot have been, had not 
Bernard of Clairvaux effectually pleaded their cause against 
the monk Rudolphus. Yet even then there were victims 
enough for their faith. One Simeon of Cologne had his 
head cut off; Minna of Speyer lost her ears and thumbs; 
while the Jews of Cologne were allowed to take refuge 
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in a fortress after pledging all their property to the 
Bishop. Alexander b. Moses^ Abraham b. Samuel^ Kalony- 
mos b. Mordecai^ all three of Bacharach, haying left the 
fortress, were killed on the way because they wished to re- 
main Jews. These men were buried in Mayence. Samuel 
b. Isaac of Mayence lost his life on the road, after having 
slain three of his enemies. Guthalda was seized at Weissen- 
burg, and on refusing Christianity was drowned. In March, 
1147, a Christian was found in the water at Wiirtzburg, 
and, as a corpse, wrought miracles ; therefore £*. Isaac, 
whilst engaged in studies, was put to death with twenty- 
one others. Also at Worms and in Bohemia, in various 
localities in Germany, in England, France, and Carinthia, 
Jews were slain or slew themselves. The names of the 
martyrs were preserved in memorial books, and their suflfer- 
ings were mentioned in special records. They are com- 
memorated in Elegies and Zulaths, and particularly in several 
Selichoth of that period. 

Thou to whom my name bears witness, 
Be not silent, I entreat Thee ; 
Leave not hid mine ebbing life's blood ! 
High above in heaven's regions, 
Far and wide in halls of learning, 
And where people meet together, 
Be my sacrifices published ! 
How my tender infants perished ; 
How their tortures laid me prostrate. 
Learn to know their deeds of horror ! 
We were crushed and rent asunder. 

Until corpse by corpse lay buried. 

* ♦ « 

When suflfering under tyrant's torture, 
Our wives would practise priestly functions, 
And sacrifice their cherished offspring ; 
While on the mother's knee they nestled. 
The woeful work was calmly finished ; 
As if they went to sleep in quiet. 
No heed was given to the precept, 
" Slay not the young one with its mother ;" 
For now no sheep from folds were taken. 
Tied down like lambs prepared for slaughter, 
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There perished fathers, sons, whole households ; 
And God was hallowed in his glory. 
When they beheld the pictured idols, 
They cried : Depart ! let us be murdered ! 

Anonymous. 

Behold, Lord, Thy faithful people ! 

The father slays his child, the dear one; 

The mother has her task accomplished, 

And sends to Thee her hallowed offering. 

Across their knees the parents brandish 

The keen-edged knives for work of slaughter ; 

The mother ties the child, 

The father makes the gash; 

They say a sacrificial blessing. 

For they are met to die together. 

And to make known Thy holy Oneness, 

And one announces to the other, 

^' This day we keep a feast of union ! ** 

Their children all, they immolate, 

As free-will gifts, as bonds of love. 

Anonymous. 

They seized our holy congregations, 
And sent among them fire, murder ! 
The heroes all, Thy true adorers, 
Together met in convocation. 
They spared no more their offspring, 
Thy faith alone they honoured. 
The great and small, together 
With mothers' babes, were slaughtered 
Like offerings at the festive season. 
They shouted out, " Remove your horrors, 
Not them, but death we freely follow !" 
And from the homes resounded wailing ; 
And in the streets the sword made havoc. 
" give me death !" the son entreated ; 
This filled the father's heart with gladness. 
As though he went to joyous nuptials. 
The loving hand had hushed all sorrows. 
And from distress it brought deliverance : 
It led the friend to blissful slumber. 

Ezra b. Tanchum. 

In the year 1156, Barbarossa gave the Jews in Austria to 
Margrave Henry. At that time the Jews in Persia were 
threatened with danger on account of David el David, of 
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Amaria, who passed himself off as a Messiah; not long 
after, the Jews of Fez were in similar jeopardy. In 1163 
they were expelled from Leobschiitz ; in the same year 
Samuel ibn Abbas, who subsequently wrote against the 
Cusari, turned Mahommedan. In 1168 the swords of in- 
formers were raised against the Jews of B^ziers. In 1171 
they were disquieted in Cologne, and banished from Bologna. 
In the summer of that year a more terrible catastrophe 
befell the congregation of Blois, where a Christian, out of 
mere spite, stated that a Jew had cast a murdered Christian 
boy into the water ; and as the informer passed the ordeal 
of water, the Jews were found guilty. A compromise had 
already been made to accept a composition of 280 livres, 
when the far-sighted bishop required their baptism or death. 
Thirty-one victims, including seventeen women, died in the 
flames, whilst chanting '^ Alenu Leshabeach." 

The pride of Israel, precious gems, 

Were given over to the brute, 

As undefended by their chief. 

Baptizing tyrants seized on those 

Who were the noblest of my race. 

It was the month when blossoms fresh 

Are ripening into golden fruit : 

My flowers had their perfume spread, 

When wicked men with fiery rage 

Did carry off the helpless prey. 

They all, as one, resolved to die. 

No ransom would the priest accept, 

But harshly pressed them with his creed. 

They all who pined in prison's night 

Were vainly tortured all the day ; 

As once at Sinai, one in mind, 

They swore allegiance to their faith. 

Well would they die, but not rebel ; 

They dreaded none, but Judah's God. 

" To Him," said they, " our troth is pledged. 

Away with gods, the works of stone !" 

To test the fearless heroes' strength 

There stood prepared the funeral pile ; 

And they with joy awaited death, 

Like those whose bridal day has dawned. 

HiLLEL B. Jacob. 
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Among the victims are named: — Jechiel b. David and 
Jekuthiel b. Jehudah^ who were Cohanim, and disciples of 
B. Samuel b. Meir ; B. Jehudah b. Aaron> Isaac, Moses, the 
brothers Baruch and Samuel, the brothers Menachem and 
Jehudah. The congregations in the vicinity redeemed the 
confiscated books by payment of 1,000 livres. 

In 1172 Andreas succeeded in bringing some Jews to the 
cross at Wladimir. In the fall of the year 1179, the con- 
gregation of Boppard was severely chastised, because the 
body of a murdered Christian had been found on the bank 
of the Bhine. Youths and maidens were put to death and 
terror spread over the entire neighbourhood. The dead 
body of Jehudah was dragged from place to place, and at 
Cologne from one gate to another. In the dirge composed 
on this event by B. Menachem b. Jacob it is said — 

From his garden bed our Lord, 
Blossoms for his pleasure chose 
Who came to gather many a rose. 

Nobles waited for his word ; 
Amidst the rage of murderous blows 
They were in death to him restored. 

By way of punishment, the " Jewry " had to pay 500 
florins to Barbarossa and 4,200 florins to the bishop ! In 
the same year the convocation of French and Spanish 
bishops — on the introduction of the election of the Pope by 
means of Cardinals — gave rise to terrors amongst the Jewish 
population. 

In February, 1180, the Jews of Orleans and other cities 
were unexpectedly incarcerated on a Sabbath day, and had to 
pay 15,000 marks for their release to that gracious monarch 
Philip Augustus, who then had not yet attained his eighteenth 
year. 

In 1181 three Christian boys in Vienna were playing on 
the ice, which gave way, and they were drowned. Many 
witnesses at once appeared. One pretended to have seen the 
boys enter the houses of the Jews ; another was aware of a 
Holy wafer which the Jews had defiled ; a third witness knew 
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ftdly the Jewish mode of saorificing. After the judicial 
murder of three hundred innocent persons, the corpses of 
the boys were found in the river. 

Towards the autumn of 1182 the news of the fall of 
Jerusalem into the power of Saladin began to spread 
in Europe. The Israelites were once more exposed to 
danger, and were only protected by money given to the 
Emperor. In Central France the Jews were during the 
summer of that year subjected to popular fury. The perse- 
cution raged still more fiercely in 1190 and 1191 in London, 
Norwich and York. In the last named town they fell upon 
each other, and B. Tomtob attended to the work of slaughter- 
ing. The number of victims was 150, or according to 
some, 500. At that time the king of France was informed 
that the Jews of Bray had hanged an innocent Christian. 
He betook himself thither, caused the place to be surrounded, 
and the Jews, ninety-nine in nimiber, to be seized and burnt 
without inquiry. Among the victims was H. Jacob, the 
teacher of the Law. These martyrs had simply gibbeted a 
figure of Haman. 

In the same decade France and Leon were the scenes of 
persecutions. Rouen then saw the last of its Jewish in- 
habitants. On the 7th of Adar (28th January) of the year 
1197, a madman at ISTeuss had killed a Christian girl in the 
public thoroughfare and in open daylight. Instead of im- 
prisoning the culprit they slew him together with the 
remaining Jews, after having plundered them and bound 
them alive on the wheel. Four days later, on a Sabbath, 
the mother was buried alive, the brother was broken on the 
wheel. Those who had been spared had to pay the bishop 
150 florins, and the whole neighbourhood was heavily fined. 
At that time perished Isaac Chazan, Samuel with his son 
Nathan, Isaac b. Simson, Samuel b. Natronai, Baruch b. 
Joseph. 

A few years later,preparations were made for a new crusade. 
The first anger of the fanatics lighted upon Erfurt. Jews 
had their hands split asunder; three persons were hung 
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together, a man with his wife and daughter were burnt 
on the Sabbath, and, as usual, the slain were cast into the 
street. This was done under the old pretext of the slaughter 
of children. The fallen furnished the theme for the elegy 
of Solomon ben Abraham : — 

Swift as birds of prey, they darted 

On our helpless men and women, 

Making martyrs of our people. 

But they slew the body only, 

And the soul escaped uninjured. 

They assailed us with fidse pretexts 

Yea, with wrongful accusations — 

" For the festive season,'' said they, 

" Ye have slain a Christian infant ! " 

Yet, withal, they promised pardon, 

If our faith we would relinquish. 

None of the believers faltered ! 

First was Samuel executed ; 

Next his wife, and then his daughter, 

Son's wife, brothers, and their offspring. 

Simohah bent his head in prayer ; 

Joseph and his race we honour, 

For he went to death in triumph. 

Moses stood in fire encircled, 

Followed by his son and daughter ; 

Who, entwined, would join their father. 

Israel's tears in streams were flowing ; 
Nor could tears the flames extinguish. 
Also Shabtai and his consort, 
Who would not their faith abandon, 
Were consumed to dust and ashes. 
Gracious Lord, behold these victims 
Who in death the truth attested, 
" Gk)d is One, there is no other ! " 

Thus began the thirteenth century, showing what then 
constituted science, religion, justice, charity^ civilisation 
and civic rights. But not the Jews alone supplied the 
barbarous hierarchy with hecatombs; wheresoever it passed 
it left wounds. As early as 1199 a translation of the 
Bible was consigned to the flames at Metz. Franciscans 
(in 1210), Dominicans (in 1217), Carmelites (in 1226), were 
the dread of heretics and Jews. By 1209, the Albigenses — 
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and along with them independent thought — were swept 
away, and even 125 years ago Haller, with the anger of a 
seer, exclaimed : — 

' Curst bigotry, thou fiercest tyrant, 
Not hell gave thee thy vile existence. 
No ! saints, the ire of priests, produced thee. 
Their rules were love, their acts were fury. 
Ere popes did reign, ere men were idols, 
The rage of priests did crush opponents. 
Who drenched with blood thy walls, Tolosa ? 

The Inquisition established at Toulouse in 1229 buried 
heretics aliye. It is revolting to read with what imconcem the 
chroniclers, mostly monks, refer to the sufferings of the Jews. 
Arrogance and bigotry changed them into ruthless monsters, 
into fiends. Credere nolentes gladio trucidatos ad tartara demit' 
iunt {" they cut the recusants down by the sword and send 
them to hell "), says an old historian in reference to the 
butchering crusaders. That age was the zenith of ecclesias- 
tical power ; hence the Jews were plunged into the lowest 
depths of misery. 

In 1205 the Jews in Halle were exposed to pillage and 
murder. The 22nd of July 1209 was a day of terror for 
the French Jews. The details are not given ; it is probable, 
however, that the goading missives incessantly issued by 
Pope Innocent III., combined with the war against the 
Albigenses, led to massacres which cost two hundred persons 
their lives. In 1211 the safety of the Jews in Spain was 
imperilled in various places, owing to the Moorish wars ; 
and the next year was marked by a rising of the peasantry 
at Gotha. In 1215 the Lateran Council decreed that the 
Jews should wear distinguishing badges. In the year 1216, 
to which Maimonides had looked forward for the redemption, 
Uri, a son of the famed R. Joel Halevi, was bound like a 
beast and then burnt. His friend Mordecai lamented : — 

Oh, thou eternal rock ! 
How long wilt thou be wroth 1 
To burn us everywhere. 
Incessantly they cry. 
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To kill the innocent 
Is still their clamorous wish. 
Avenge, O angel Michael, 
The son of Habbi Joel, 
Avenge the causeless murders, 
On our tyrants and their race ! 

In 1217 the Jews of Toulouse were ordered by the 
Countess de Montfort to become Christians, The children 
under six years were forcibly baptized; fifty-seven sub- 
mitted to baptism, the rest were put to death. Similar 
events occurred two years later in Anjou, Poitou and 
Brittany. 600 joined the Church, more than 3,000 were 
slain, and several killed themselves or their children. In 
the years 1223, 1225 and 1234, the French Jews lost im- 
mense sums by the cancelling of debts. In 1225 they had 
troubles in Mecklenburg, in 1226 at Breslau. At that period 
publicity was first given in England to the story of the "Wan- 
dering Jew."* The Moors under Spanish rule did not fare 
much better than the Jews, and were forbidden by James of 
Aragon to become Jews ; tbey emigrated in great numbers. • 

Gregory IX., well known as the enemy of Frederick II., 
admonished the governments of Germany and Hungary to 
put the Jews under greater restrictions. In 1233 he pro- 
hibited the Christians from having religious controversies 
with them. 

In 1236, says Trithemius, the Jews at Fulda barbarously 
assassinated some Christian boys in a mill ; the guilty were 
burnt. The Jews having brought their complaint before 
the Emperor Frederick, the Abbot sent the corpses as 
evidence to Hagenau. According to Schannat (Hist. 
Fuld. 1729, p. 191) the Jews murdered five boys when 
Conrad of Malcoz was Abbot, on which account thirty- 
four Jews of all ages and both sexes were put to the 
sword {ferro consumptt). Both statements are false. 
The true story is described in three concurring Seli- 
choth. The calamity, as was too often the case, had been 
conjured up by a miscreant. The dead body of a Christian 
having been found, the priests and populace fell on the Jews 

Matthew Paris. Hist. Maj. (London, 1684), p. 296. 
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on the 10th of December, 1234. There fell Eliezer with his 
wife and children, Samuel and his sons, Eliakim and his wife 
Minna ; Samson and his wife Eachel ; Aaron and his wife 
Rebecca ; Bima and her son, and noble Hannah ; children 
were slain on the laps of their mothers. As this seemed 
still insufficient, eight men were seized, tortured and then 
by legal process condemned to death. On the eleventh of 
Shebat (January 2nd, 1235) they were executed. Their 
names were — Nathan the aged, Solomon, Nehemiah b. Chija, 
Chayim, Joseph, Isaac, Jechiel Cohen, and Meir Halevi. 
. Altogether thirty-two persons were immolated, half of 
whom consisted of women and children ; the houses were at 
the same time pillaged. 

Also the congregation of Prague appears then to have 
undergone some trials, perhaps because they indulged in the 
hope of an approaching Messiah. The accounts of persecu- 
tions in France are more certain. Three thousand, or 
according to others six thousand victims fell there, and it 
is probable that a letter of HiUel to the physician Isaac (in 
the collection Chemdah Genuzah 19), relates to this period. 

Everywhere the Talmud was persecuted. At Paris, some 
forty days after committing the works of Maimonides to the 
flames, as many as 1200 volumes, copies of the Talmud and 
commentaries thereon, were burnt. The latter event appears, 
however, to have happened later, since the hostile bull 
*' impia " of Innocent IV., is only dated from 9th March, 
1244. The public destruction by fire took place on Friday, 
the 9th of Tammuz (17tlj June). There were twenty- four 
waggon-loads of manuscripts, and most likely the convert 
Dunin assisted on the occasion. Since the apostates had become 
instruments to the preaching friars, and directed their notice 
to Jewish literature, this literature was put under the ban of 
the canonical police. *' I have no book of reference,'* writes 
a French Rabbi to R. Meir of Rothenburg, " the oppressor 
has taken away our treasures." The same persecutors used 
to issue challenges to public religious disputations ; and at 
such a one, arranged by Dunin on the 26th June, 1240, the 
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Rabbins of Paris were obliged to appear. Unspeakable 
mischief arose from this malignant charlatanism. In 1239 
a '' red " duke ordered a chase of the Jews in Brittany. The 
debts due to the hunted victims were, of course, confiscated. 
Two years later the congregation of Frankfort was decimated 
by the Christians. Ayowedly in consequence of a dispute, 
because the conversion of a Jewish youth was to be prevented, 
180 persons perished; some were openly massacred, and 
some were burnt in their own houses. The Synagogue was 
demolished, the scrolls of the law were torn to shreds. This 
took place on Friday, the 13th of Sivan (24th May) ; but in 
1246 King Conrad acquitted the « FaithM " of aU guilt, and 
of the responsibility of killing and expelling "the servants of 
the camera.'' In 1243 a wafer and a maid-servant brought 
persecution upon the poor Jews of Belitz, and they were 
burnt before the Miihlenthor (mill-gate). The hill on 
which these human sacrifices were burnt has since Jbeen 
called the "Judenberg" (Jews-hill). The monks had all 
the benefit of this transaction. They instituted a pilgrim- 
age to the miraculous spot, and after 130 years the earnings 
resulting from superstition sufficed for the erection of a 
chapel. In the same year, 1243, the Christians in Safed (in 
Palestine) built a castle on the site of the Synagogue ; in 
spite of which, in the year immediately following, Jerusalem 
was taken by the Mahommedans. 

In 1246, the Council of B^ziers ordered the Jews to pay 
the tithes and the ecclesiastical fees of the stole {jura stolce). 
In 1260, the Jews at Saragossa were involved in some accu- 
sation ; in 1253, the French Jews, and in 1235, the English 
Jews suffered extraordinary afflictions. It was alleged that 
the Jews at Lincoln had crucified a Christian boy named 
Hugh ; but this much is certain that Jopin was quartered. 
This is confirmed by a ballad in 368 verses. Henry III. of 
England sold the Jews to his brother Bichard ; and John's 
nature is apparent in the order that the teeth of a certain 
rich Jew should be extracted. 

In 1254 the Dominicans organised the Inquisition in 
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France ; and the priests, assembled in Alby, prohibited for 
the tenth time the employment of Jewish physicians. At 
that time poverty and distress prevailed amongst the Jews 
of France. 

Bespecting the year 1256, when Augustin friars were 
introduced^ an ancient poet says, '^ Our enemies came for us 
with sharp blades." In 1260 they suffered in England every 
species of oppression — fines, imprisonment, forcible conver- 
sion, assassination. At the same time the populace rose 
against the Jews at Naples and at Trani. Probably those 
times witnessed the persecutions and denunciations directed 
against the Talmud, about which Moses b. Abraham mourn- 
fully says : — 

Roll down, O tears, 

Without cessation. 

With harm and hurt, 

A savage knave 

Annuls the rules 

Which Moses taught 

For our observance. 

An idol's slave 

Enshrouds in night 

Talmudic lore 

And Judah's rights — 

" Renounce your faith ! 

Reject God's word ! " 

In 1261 Ruprecht, Archbishop of Magdeburg, wishing to 
cover his travelling expenses to Bome, caused an attack to 
be made on the Jews of his capital and of Halle ; they were 
robbed and arrested, and a sum of 100,000 marks was 
exacted from them. In the meantime, the Koman Jews 
fancied the time of redemption was at hand. On the 20th 
of July, 1263, B. Moses b. Nachman was obliged to hold in 
Barcelona a controversy with the Dominican friar Paul, a 
convert. In the following year Peter de Janua wrote 
" Against the Jewish fallacies." Some Germans styled them- 
selves at that period " Judenbrater " (Jew-roasters). Such a 
family resided at Strasburg in 1266. A second disputation 
of Paul took place on the 12th of April, 1265, in Arragon. 
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A provincial synod, held at Vienna in 1267, ordained 
numerous restrictions, and was particular that the Jews 
should wear the pointed hat {pileum comutum). The like im- 
portance was attached to the use of this Jewish badge by St. 
Louis in March, 1269. In the summer of 1270 the Jews 
were persecuted in Augsburg (or Weissenburg). A year 
later, blood was shed in Pforzheim, and in 1276 the martyr 
Simson perished in Mayence. On the 4th of March, 1277, 
new restrictions were ordained in Austria; in 1278 Ray- 
mund Martin, a monk in Barcelona, issued his '^ Dagger of 
Faith " against Mahommedans and Jews ; two years later, 
Hibetalla, an Arab, wrote against the Jews. In 1281 an 
Austrian ordinance confirmed the rule that three days before 
Easter the Jews should be prohibited from leaving their 
quarter. Under the effective plea of the slaughter of children 
an attack was made in 1285 upon the Jews of Munich, and 90 
innocent persons ascended the stake with the exclamation, 
" Hear, O Israel ! " In 1286 they were murdered in Fries- 
land ; in 1287 in Andemach and in Bern ; on the 2nd of 
May all the Jews in England were held in custody ; forty 
were slain. at Wesel; and at Pritzwalk a martyr had to 
perish on the wheel, furnishing with his blood the material 
with which the monks drove a lucrative trade in miracles. 
For loudly singing in the Synagogue, the Parisian Jews had 
in 1288 to pay 300 livres ; and in Troyes thirteen were 
burnt, namely, Isaac Catalun and his wife, two sons and a 
daughter-in-law, Simson Cohen, Solomon, Baruch d'Averio, 
Simon Sofer, Jonah, Chayim, Ghananel, Isaac Cohen. In 
the autumn of 1290, the Jews had to quit England ; about 
15,000 ruined persons had thus to emigrate. In the same 
year several were killed in Nordlingen. 

The year 1292 also emptied its Pandora's box for poor 
Israel. An elegy states: "In this year my tormentors 
chased me, and I suffered disgrace." 

It is possible that, owing to exactions, the persecution of 
Mei'r of Bothenburg commenced at that time ; he was seized 
in the summer of 1297 and conveyed to the tower of Ensis- 
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heim. Barely had the Virgin's image arrived in Loretto (in 
1295), when the Flagellants arose and intimidated the Jews 
— an easy road to money and salvation. Those men^ in fact, 
were simply the precursors of the period of terror in 1298 
and 1299. 

On the 20th of Tammuz (July 1), 1298, R. Elijah b. Samuel, 
a man of distinction at Borne, was executed. His crime ap- 
parently consisted in his desire of remaining a Jew. The 
following elegy shows how this martyr was mourned for : — 

Cruel foes with hate inflamed, 
Aimed at us their fatal blow ; 
Quileless was the man they seized ; 
And when savagely they slew him, 
Angels came and bade him welcome ; 
Took his soul in charge, and blessed it. 
0*er him Zion's daughter weepeth, 
Israel for Elijah moumeth, 
With the Holy One communing. 

^ Throughout the kingdoms of the nations, 
Who can be equalled to Thy people ? 
They followed Thee through flame and flood, 
As none on earth have followed Thee." 
Alas ! our hearts within us melted, 
And all our pride sank into ashes. 
Elijah rose in fire to heaven ! 
And round the pile the congregation 
Gazed with amazement at the hero. 

" Where is now Elijah's God 1 
When will scoff' and scorning end ? 
Has our God forsaken us ? *' 
Higher and higher. 
Winged by fire, 
Soared Elijah's sainted soul, 
Bliss to earn in spheres of life. 
He had seen his brethren sorely tried. 
And he died for them a martyr's death. 

It was in this month that the Jews were slaughtered like 
cattle, and burnt by the troop of Eindfleisch {ue., " Beef), 
who bore in his coat of arms half an ox. The slain are 
estimated by Konigshoven as having numbered one hundred 
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thousand. Neither the Emperor nor the German Empire 
were able to restrain those hordes. On Wednesday, the 
25th of June, 260 persons fell at Rothenburg; the sur- 
vivors perished four weeks later, on Tuesday, the 22nd of 
July. Mothers tied their children closely to their breasts and 
died together with them. Wiirtzburg, on Wednesday, the 
23rd of July, and Nuremberg on the 1st of August, were the 
scenes of horror. It was the same at Mergentheim, Neuen- 
markt^ Bamberg, Amberg, and many other places. A writer 
of that period who lost his whole family, states that the num- 
ber of these places was 146. The attacked rushed with their 
children voluntarily into the fire. The carnage lasted from 
the month of Tammuz to the eve of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
and included the season of mourning that precedes the 
Ninth of Ab ; hence the elegy exclaims : — 

Now die away 
My tuneful song, 
A mournful time 
Veils ancient grief 
In recent shrouds. 

In some cities the communities had to expend heavy sums 
to secure protection. On the 6th of January, 1299, Albrecht 
granted to the bishop of Mayence the sums of money 
taken from those who had been killed at Nuremberg ; and 
the beasts of prey shared the carcases with each other. 
The following year also demanded its victims. In Franconia 
it was the Holy wafer, and in France the government that 
gave rise to fanatical fury. The year 1300, the first of 
the Jubilees appointed by the Pope, spread universal dismay 
amongst the oppressed and the exiled ; in fact all the feasts 
of a new order, such as Jmmaculatte in 1140, and Corpus 
Christi in 1246, had their waive-offerings of Jewish blood. 
Those days of terror and calamity are thus described by 
Jekuthiel b. Isaac : — 

The swords are sharply set 
To slay Thy faithful sons ; 
The chosen of Thy flock 
With deadly thorns are stung. 
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The maidens, young and fair, 
With stones are strack to death. 
From darksome prison rings 
Alas ! my children's ory, 
And chiUs my frame with dread. 
They are borne to the stake 
And die without regret^ 
Exclaiming, " God is One ! " 
Entombed while yet alive,' 
Their souls like incense rise. 
The blood here sacrificed 
Brings retribution down. 
Shake, O earth, and tremble ! 
Dread the day of justice ! 

The foTirteenth century, according to Schudt (Denkwiir- 
digkeiten i. 455) the most trying that ever came upon the 
Jews, began with murder ; so that it remains a wonder how 
a single Jew after " this cruel massacre " could survive in 
Germany. Pinchas Halevi b. Joseph expressed his surprise 
at this " massacre " in the following lines : — 

The plotting of my haters, 
Their everlasting fury, 
Could never be recounted. 
Bewildered and enfeebled, . 
My refuge rests in prayer. 
Shall man, indeed, cease hoping, 
While guarded by salvation ? 

In this century special oaths and caps were invented for 
the Jews, who were successively harassed by hosts of the 
Flagellants, the greedy kings of France, the shepherds of 
Languedoc, the peasants of Navarre and Germany, and by 
stories of poisoned wells ; every incident being ushered 
in with its due accessories of informers, money-lenders, 
and monks; and the conclusion for the time being 
was made up by the epidemic called ''the black death.'* 
First of all, in 1301, the Jews were plundered at Magdeburg, 
and several of them were murdered. In 1303 they were killed 
in Meissen and Weissensee ; in 1305 in Prague and Vienna, 
in 1306, on the 22nd of July, occurred the expulsion 
from the South of France, which is described by Abbamare, 
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Kalonymos, Estori, Levi b. Gershon and others, whereby 
many families were impoverished and lost. At that time 
various apostates composed polemical works against their 
.brethren in Spain. In 1309 the Jews of Brabant suffered at 
the hands of soldiers advancing against the Saracens. In 
1310 death was inflicted on R. Mordecai in Nuremberg as 
also on an alleged proselyte in Paris, and nearly at the same 
time on H. Ghananel in Persia. The Jews were then com- 
pelled to quit Lyons. Bome was not destroyed in 1313, as 
had been prophesied in the Zohar; but on the 25th of 
February, 1314, Alphonso XL issued an edict against the 
prayers of the Israelites, and in the following year the Jews 
of Worms were charged with an annual tax of 300 pounds 
of hellers,* increased in 1316 to 400 pounds, as a reward to 
the good old Imperial city. Louis X., in consideration of 
122,125 livres, graciously permitted the children of Israel 
to return to France for a term of twelve years, and the Pen- 
tateuchs were returned to them, but not their Talmuds. 
Simultaneously the German Emperor Ludwig decreed that 
the cellars, chambers, arcades and similar projections before 
the houses of the Jews, by which the streets were encum- 
bered, should be removed or broken up, so that the 
straitened inmates of the Jewry were rendered still more 
uncomfortable. John XXII. ordained that the Jews should 
wear a badge on the breast, and he issued a bull against the 
Jewish practices of the ex-Israelites (1317). In 1319 the 
Jews were driven out of Breslau ; and in Toulouse two cart- 
loads of copies of the Talmud were burnt. 

In 1320 the persecution of the Jews by the shepherds 
broke out in southern France. Peasants, shepherds, and all 
sorts of vagabonds under the pretext of a crusade against 
Granada, roved through the land, committing ravages and 
murders especially amongst the Jews. In Languedoc and 

♦ The keUer, (properly HliUer, having first been struck at Hall in 
Suabia) was originally equivalent to a silver Pfennigy and in 1420 
to half a Pfennig. In 1344, 960 Pfennigs were equal to one Mark 
of fine silver. — A. L. 

o2 
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Navarre 110 Jewish congregations were partly massacred, 
partly dispersed. In many places, for instance in Castle 
Sarasin, the Jews made away with themselves. In Toulouse 
only one person escaped ; in all Gascony not more tha^ 
twenty. In Jaca they slew 410 persons on the fast day of 
the 17th of Tammuz. Many, unable to resist the terror, 
submitted to baptism. * 

In the same year the town council of Ratisbon forbade the 
Jews to visit the fish-market on Fridays. The council of 
Nuremberg had limited this prohibition to the fast days, but 
the malignity and perchance the enlightenment of the civic 
deputies had improved within ten years. Owing to pre- 
vailing diseases, the outcry that wells had been poisoned, 
was spread in the Dauphine in 1321. There and in the 
neighbourhood the victims were exposed to terrible tortures, 
they confessed anything that was wrung from them, and 
were then burnt, after passing cheerfully from the prison to 
the stake. One historian states that those who perished in 
fire amounted to 6,000. The majority had to quit France 
again, only the richest were spared in return for a payment 
of 150,000 livres. Sangisa, the sister of the Pope, tried to 
induce her brother to banish the Jews, but those of Rome 
sent a deputation to Robert of Sicily, whose persuasion, 
together with a gift of 100,000 florins from the Jews, changed 
Sangisa's determination. In 1325 there was a martyrdom 
at Krakow, in Mecklenburg. 

In 1326 the yellow badge was decreed in Avignon. On the 
6th of March, 1328, a cruel persecution began in Navarre, of 
which 6,000 were the victims. In 1330 a story about the 
holy water was the cause of a real tragedy in Giistrow ; 
twenty-nine names of sainted persons are enumerated in the 
Mecklenburg memorials of departed souls. Similar ex? 
cesses happened at Ueberlingen, in 1333, with a forced loan 
of a thousand pounds of Pfennigs, In the year 1335 
the council of Salamanca ordained that Jews should not 
reside near churches. In the same year, Lauterio de Ubal- 
dinis wrote in Florence against the Jews, a book entitled 
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"Capistrum Judaeorum." On the day after Michaelmas, 

1337, the town councillors and citizens of Deggendorf made 
an attack upon the Jews, who lost their lives amidst the 
most cruel tortures. Other Bavarian and Austrian towns 
followed that example, and amongst them Straubingen dis- 
tinguished itself particularly for cruelty. That a wafer, 
with an accompaniment of miraculous blood, a chapel, and 
absolution, furnished the music to these words is a matter of 
course. But there was composed an actual comedy which 
celebrates these acts, and which was performed in Regen 
as late as the year 1800. Erfurt, Parchimand other places 
had also their victims. A continuation of these horrors was 
kept up in the following year by the Alsatian peasant 
Armleder. Wherever he arrived with his band, he gave 
the Jews the choice between death and baptism. In Ruffach, 
Ensisheim, and other places more than 1,200 were slain. 
Several put their own children to death, or precipitated them 
from the tops of houses and mountains. In the 'adjacent 
country of Suabia, all the Jews took to flight, and ofiered 
large sums for mere shelter. Eve, the daughter of Moses, 
was burned in Breslau on the 15th of Shebat (6th January), 

1338. The names of the other victims are forgotten. 

On the 2nd of June, 1340, the Seneschal of Beaucaire 
received an order, that no one should pay the debts due to 
Jewish creditors. Similar Imperial orders were issued in 
Germany in 1343 ; in 1341 Alphonso XI. also made regula- 
tions respecting the arrears due to the Jews. In 1345 
Jewish tombstones were seized in Breslau. In the following 
year several persons in France underwent baptism to avoid 
expulsion. The. Flagellants made an onslaught on the 
Frankfort Jews, of whom several were murdered. Similar 
outrages occurred in the next year (1347) in Krems and 
Stain. Persecutions became the order of the day, and, as 
possible contingencies, were noted down in the assessment for 
Jewish taxes. 

The great plague, which from 1348 to 1350 devastated 
central and western Europe, brought frighful misery, com- 
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pared with which the effect of the crusades was small, upon 

* 

the Jews of Thuringia, and as far as Catalonia, especially 
upon the congregations of Alsace, Suabia, the Rhine district, 
Switzerland, Piedmont, and Provence. The opportunity for 
indulging in hatred to the Jews, and in rapacity was too 
tempting, particularly for the roystering cavaliers, and the 
burghers of Imperial cities, for monks involved in debt, and 
for the dissipated rabble of all kinds. The councillors of 
fiasle, Freiburg, Strasburg, the Duke of Suabia and the 
German Emperor could not cope with the barbarism and the 
fanaticism of a thousand years. Their own exclusive laws 
had rendered Israel defenceless; and «for the defenceless 
there is no justice, for the despised no humanity. The outcry 
was raised that the Jews had poisoned the rivers and the 
wells, it was kept up by the enemies of the Jews ; for " the 
priests and the populace were equaUy interested in settling 
their debts by the flames," as was observed by Ulrich,* 
eighty-six years ago. Persons were tortured, until at last 
they acknowledged anything. The greatest absurdity 
was credited at an age when the necessity had not yet arrived 
for science to retrace its course. On the 15th of September, 
1348, torturing work was done at Chillon, on the Lake of 
Geneva. Here the surgeon Balavigny of Thonon confessed 
that Master Jacob of Toledo, on a visit to Chamb^ry, had 
tendered him a quantity of poison in a leathern btfg, together 
with letters to several Jews named by him ; ^oth he and 
others had cast this poison into the severalwlBlls, &c. The 
individuals thus mentioned were naturally arrested, tortured, 
and made to confess. The persons inculpated were eight men 
and one woman. The populace, without awaiting an investi- 
gation, raged with fire and sword, destroyed the bonds of 
debt, and shared the spoil. 

The following places are named out of the large num- 
ber over which the persecution spread in Germany. Am- 
statt, Basle (where some converted Jews were said to 
have pleaded guilty ; after Christmas all the Jews were 

* Judische Gescbichten in der Schweitz, p. 209. 
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conyeyed to a wooden house in an island on the Bhine^ 
and the house was then set on fire) ; Breslau (the houses 
together with two synagogues were presented to the town 
by Charles IV.) ; Chillon, Costnitz (where a man who had 
saved himself by baptism, set fire to his house on the 2nd of 
April, and exclaimed from the burning building, " I die as 
a Jew !") ; Dennstatt, Eger (1360), Eisenach, Erfurt (with a 
Jewish population numbering 3,000 souls ; they set fire to 
their houses and were burnt in them ; R. Alexander Cohen 
was there the teacher of the Law) ; Esslingen (where all per- 
sons assembled in the synagogue, and were burnt there) ; 
Frankenhausen, Freiburg, Breisgau, Fulda, Geneva, Gera, 
Gotha (during Lent, 1349), Hermsleben, Ilmen, Kreuzburg, 
Mayence (on the 23rd August, 1349), Miihlhausen in Switzer- 
land (all were executed, and the houses of the fugitives were 
pillaged) ; Mulhouse (in Alsace P) (B. Eliezer and B. Moses 
Cohen named as martyrs), Nebra on the XJnstrut, Nordhausen 
(where the Jews were persecuted to please the Margrave 
of Meissen ; B. Jacob, his son Meir, and all his pupils were 
burnt) ; at Nuremberg (on the evening of St. Nicholas, the 
Jews were partly slain, partly burnt on the Judenbiihl),* 
Salzburg, Salzwedel, St. Gallen ("some were burnt''), Son- 
dershausen, Speyer (on the Sabbath after the Feast of Epi- 
phany in January, 1349. Most of the Jews were burnt in 
their dwellings which they set on fire ; B. Eliakim perished 
then) ; Strasburg (it had been proclaimed that any one un- 
dergoing baptism would be spared. No one heeded this 
promise, 1,800 persons placed on a wooden platform at the 
Jewish burial ground, were burnt on Sabbath, the 14th of 
February, 1349. Mothers rushed with their children into 
the fire, lest they should be seized and baptised ; B, Jakar 
and B. Jacob, the teachers of the Law were burnt on that 
day) ; Thomasbriick, Ulm, Weissensee, Weyhe, Winterthur, 
Worms (480 victims, among them twelve elders, and B. 
Samuel, on the 1st of March, 1349), "Wiirtzburg (the three 
chiefs were Giildenknauf, David Cohen, Moses the preacher), 

♦ i. e., Jews'-hill. — A.L. 
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Zeringen (three Jews were broken on the wheel), Zofingen 
(whence as was pretended, whole bagfuls of poison had been 
circulated ; the Jews were bound and sent to Berne, where 
they were tortured and burnt) ; Ziuich (the burning took 
place on St. Matthew's eve). Baruch, a contemporary author^ 
complains : 

Our sius, forsooth, must grievous be ! 

Those reckless hosts rush to the wells, 

And keep themselves in ambush hid, 

To fall on us with spiteful craft ; 

They shout, " The springs are charged with death, 

With poison charged by you, ye foes, 

That ye might compass our destruction. 

If Jews ye still remain, ye die ! " 

The vessels they themselves had drugged 

With matter poisoning us, not them. 

That venom which was never found 

Did change the draught, no man had drained, 

Into a sea of burning tears 

Which Thy devoted children wept. 

Thy people waded through a flood, 

Which into blood was quickly turned ; 

And out of overwhelming floods 

They fell into devouring graves. 

The true in heart were placed on stakes, 

To make them faithless to their Gkxi ; 

Not Jew, nor Jewess was there found, 

Who would commit a traitor's crime. 

On the first of the tenth month, so he continues, the old 
and young put on their shrouds, and went forth to breathe 
out their souls in fire ; mothers strangled their sucklings ; 
women on the stake fell into the throes of labour ; others 
pined in prisons, and those who had taken refuge in forests 
were stripped naked by gangs of robbers. The following 
lamentation may be regarded as relating to this terrible 
period of atrocities when all fled, especially those from the 
south and the centre of Germany, towards the east. 

1. Alas, the poor are injured ! 

They groan in ceaseless torture ; 
The clanking swords are brandished 
Amidst assassins' uproar. 
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The rage, the tumult rising, 
Brings terror to my children. 
My foes, they who blaspheme Thee, 
Lay low my nearest kindred, 
They choke the creeks and fissures 
With gore of youths and aged. 
**How long, Lord, 
Wilt Thou restrain Thine anger t " 

2. They call us impure and perverse. 

Who stray and wander without rest ; 

By all the nations we are scorned, 

We are bewildered and undone. 

The open highway we avoid, 

As though fierce lions lay in wait; 

The limbs of wives and babes lie torn ; 

**How long, Lord, 

Wilt Thou restrain Thine anger ? " 

3. Assailants raise a savage yell; 

Their banner shews their foul design. 

Their knaves with spear and lances come 

To hurt and overpower me. 

With fire-brands they have scorched my face, 

And for my feet have pitfalls dug, 

I hasten on without delay : 

The shelteriog cleft becomes my grave ; 

Meanwhile the foe, from mansions high, 

Looks down triumphant on my fall. 

" How long, Lord, 

Wilt Thou restrain Thine anger?" 

Terror also raged in Savoy and Provence. In May, 1348, 
an entire congregation, together with women and children 
was burnt. In Barcelona they killed on a Sabbath twenty 
persons, in Cervera eighteen, in Tarega, on the 10th of Ab, 
above 300, at Solsona (Catalonia) the same number, the 
murder being in every instance attended by plunder. In all 
the places where the report of these occurrences was spread, 
fasts were ordered. In 1351, Jews were burnt at Konigsberg, 
and in Neumarkt. 

In 1355, the Jews of Nuremberg were compelled to de- 
molish their synagogue to make way for the Church of 
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St. Mary. In 1360, on St. James's Day, several persons were 
slain at Breslau. The years from 1366 to 1368 were for 
the Spanish congregations, especially those of Castile, a 
period of sorrow and affliction, owing to internal wars. 
The Jews were slain and plundered, many changed their 
religion, and even after the termination of the war they had 
to bear heavy yokes. The places named are: Briviesca, 
where 200 heads of families were slain. Villa W3K^T (a con- 
gregation, whose benevolence and learning were praised) ; 
Aguilar, Yalladolid which was plundered, and eight syna- 
gogues destroyed, (the scrolls of the law torn, and cast 
into the streets), and Paredes. In Burgos they were obliged 
to give Andreas 50,000 doubloons. They had for that pur- 
pose to sell all the silver of their synagogues, for about the 
sixth part of the value. In the same year, 1368, the inhabi- 
tants of Toledo nearly succumbed to a famine during a siege. 
In the subsequent year, Samuel Halevi Abulafia, being perse- 
cuted by some miscreants, was executed there. A monk of 
that period occasioned a massacre at Posen. The French 
Jews, who had been incessantly hunted, obtained precarious 
safety at a dear price. In 1370, the year of the erection of 
the Bastille, several Jews were burned at Brussels on the 
22nd of May. This day sacred unto Moloch, became a 
national festival, which was discontinued simultaneously 
with the destruction of the Bastille. 

In 1371, torrents of edicts were poured forth in Austria. 
It is stated that the Jews were to be forced to baptism. A 
young convert who recanted was burnt. In 1373 the 
Jews were expelled from Cologne, in 1374 from Upper 
Alsace ; in 1380 they were driven out of tJlm. In Nord- 
lingen 200 were murdered on the Friday after St. James's 
Day, 1384, and their property was seized. In the same 
year they were chased out of Magdeburg ; the congre- 
gations of Nuremburg and Augsburg were mulcted, the 
latter of the sum of 22,000 florins. A lament of that period 
exclaims, " "Woe to you Basle, TJeberlingen, tJlm, Esslingen, 
Augsburg, Nordlingen ! Thy helpless children, Daughter 
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of Zion, were thrown into the torrent, hanged, stoned, 
slaughtered. Weep for Eger, Salzburg, Breslau, and for the 
many places I cannot mention. Lament over Provence, 
France, Savoy where the Nazarene reduced my holy places 
to ashes, drew the pictures of his saints in my sacred books 
and patched his boots with the scrolls. 

" In Corbeil the soil was ploughed over R. Menachem, 
and B. Isaac the reader perished. In Kalisch, Cracow and 
Glogau the sword was raging. A lament and a wail unto 
thee, lovely Vienna, for thee, lauded Worms ! where R. 
Aaron offered up his life and expired amidst tortures.'^ 

To plunder and kill the Jews was held to be a Christian 
duty and a proof of chivalry. In 1386 some Jews returning 
from a meeting held at Weissenfels, were plundered by nobles, 
and in part massacred, though like Huss they had safe escort. 
A knight being reproved for this breach of faith, defended 
himself by saying, that if the enemy of his earthly master 
were his own enemy, the enemy of his heavenly Master was 
still more so. (This observation met with general applause.) 
In 1388 they were driven out of Strasburg. The Council 
of Palencia enjoined that the Jews should everywhere live 
apart from the Christians. In the following year Wenceslaus 
annulled a great portion of the claims which the Jews had 
in Suabia and Franconia. In the same year, on Sunday, 
the 18th of April, which was the last day of Passover, a 
great massacre took place among the congregation of Prague. 
The most respected members were slain ; the teacher of the 
Law killed his children and the other inmates of his house ; 
synagogues and tombstones were destroyed ; children were 
subjected to acts of violence, and all property pillaged. 
The persecution extended throughout the neighbourhood. 
Also in other Bohemian and Moravian localities Jews lost 
their lives. In consequence of the decrees of Wenceslaus, 
the debtors of the Jews at Nuremberg paid the Town 
Coundil, in 1390, thirty florins out of every hundred, and 
so were rid of their debts. 

The year 1391 was one of sorrow for the Jews of Spain. 
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On the 4th June, blood-thirsty priests and a rapacious moh 
attacked the Jewry of Seville, and set it on fire. Of the 
seven thousand Jewish families a great number were slain ; 
the majority in their distress submitted to baptism. Some 
of the women and children were sold to the Moors. Similar 
events happened at Cordova. On the 20th of June there was 
a tumult in Toledo, where the descendants of B.. Asher with 
their disciples died for their faith ; some taking their own 
lives. In the whole neighbourhood, in about 70 places, 
raged the sword of the Faithful. On the 9th of July, the cry 
of muider resounded in Valencia. Of a thousand fathers of 
families a fourth part perished. The 2nd of August was a 
day of affliction for the congregations of Majorca, 300 
perished, 400 fled, the rest became Christians. On Sabbath, 
the 5th of August, Jewish Barcelona was destroyed ; 130 
Jews were slain, and the plunder was universal. The same 
fate befell Lerida and Qerona. In many places the Jews 
fought with the courage of despair. In Catalonia, only few 
Jews were left ; in Valencia, they escaped in only one place, 
Murviedo. It has been asserted that during those three 
months more than 200,000 Jews changed their religion. 
Amongst the slain were B. Jehudah b. Asher ; B. Isaac ibn 
Shushan ; B. Israel Elnakawa. 

The priests were not yet satisfied. An Archbishop urged 
his flock to continue attacking the Jews, and to give them 
the alternative of the cross or death. In the meantime the 
German Jews did not rest on a bed of roses, whilst the 
French Jews in 1395 were at length compelled to quit their 
country altogether. The University of Heidelberg tjien 
received the books of the expelled Jews. To the same 
period belongs the confiscation of Hebrew books in Arragon. 
Scholars deplored the want of books as bitterly as the 
apostasy of the richi and the venality of the learned. 
" They forbade us then," writes Abraham ibn Bomach, " the 
possession of the Thorah and other books, which they brought 
into the churches." In 1399 Timour in Asia raged against 
Israel. In Posen 14 Jews were tortured and burnt. In the 
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same year Peeach-Peter* in Prague began his denunciations. 
Thanks to him, 77 Jews were slain there on the 22nd August 
1400, and 3 were burnt on .the 11th day of September. 
Abigedor of Prague, a contemporary, prayed : — 

** Bedeem me from the hand of robhers ! 

Who utter daring accusations ; 

They crush, they murder ; 

The godly they dishonour 

With heinous imputations 

Of their dissembling priesthood." 

• 

It is to be noted thut in this the year of the jubilee, the 
White Cross Monks and the Flagellants had formed a design 
on the children of Israel. In 1401 tragical events took 
place in the Swiss Cantons. The alarm of poisoned wells 
was spread in Winterthur. First came a torture not un- 
worthy of the Iroquois. Lemle Matthias and Hirsch had the 
calves of their legs ripped up and boiling pitch poured in. 
Tortures \i^ere also applied under the soles of the feet and un- 
der the nails, as in the days of the pagan emperor Hadrian. 
The poor women cried in vain : — " Murderers ye* are, and 
wretches !'' There, at SchaflPhausen (on a Sabbath) and at 
Dissenhofen 57 were burnt. Similar atrocities were com- 
mitted in 1402 in Glogau, only that here a sacramental 
wafer aided the executioner. In 1405, they had to quit 
Speyer. In 1406, the erection of new Jewish Schools was 
forbidden in Nuremberg. In Vienna, Jewish houses were plun- 
dered and consigned to the flames on the 4th of November. 
The 26th of October, 1407, was a calamitous day for the 
Jews of Cracow, where a priest was the instigator. Enrique 
III. of Castile threatened to sell into slavery any Jew 
omitting to pay the new impost. In 1 410, R. Meir Alguades, 
the translator of the Ethics, was executed in consequence of a 
miraculous wafer, and a Synagogue at Segovia was converted 
into a Church. A similar transformation happened in the 
following year at Toledo. 

* The Jewish name of this informer was Pebach, but when he be- 
came a Christian he received the name Peter. — A. L. 
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In the same year (1411) the debts due to the Jews of 01- 
miitz were annulled ; the Meissen Jews were first heavily 
mulcted and then expelled. In Spain, where converted Jews 
were preaching and plying their pens, every expedient was 
used to render infidel Israel obedient and tributary to the 
hierarchy. At the great disputation held in Tortosa during 
the winter of 1413, a converted Jew made a grand display ; 
the most learned men of Catalonia and Aragon who had been 
summoned were forced to respond. In 1415 the Jews of 
Austria were required to surrender a fifth of their income. 
In 1416 a German (Theobald) wrote against the "Talmudical 
monster." In 1417 the Jews of Frankfort were designated 
" Dogs of Jews," as afterwards " Jews under protection " 
(Schutzjuden). In 1418 Sigismund annulled, for the protec- 
tion of German Christendom, and declared void, a third of aU 
debts due to Jews. The orthodox masses, who in consequence 
of the war of the Hussites were incensed against heretics, ren- 
dered the year 1420 full of danger for the Jews. In Austria 
the wretchedness and misery extended over ten months ; up to 
the 12th of March, 1421, no less than 400 perished, and 800 
were driven away. On the Feast of Tabernacles R. Jonah 
slaughtered his congregation. In other places, in Bohemia 
Franconia, Saxony, Westphalia and on the Rhine, the 
popular disposition was menacing. In Bger, R. Nathan had 
ordered his wife, at a given sound, to slaughter their sons. 
Near Wesel and Nuremberg, at Jena and on the Rhine, Jews 
had fallen victims. A maiden and several other women re- 
sisted every kind of torment. R. Jacob Molln Levi at that 
time ordained that " the last three days of Tishri (6th to 8th 
of October, 1420) should be observed as days of prayer and 
humiliation." 

In that year a Synagogue at Jauer was turned into a 
church, and the Jews inhabiting Richweiller (in Alsace) 
were expelled. In 1422 the Jews of Prague had to 
submit to pillage ; those of Cologne were expelled and 
had to settle at Deutz, In 1424 the Synagogue of Neuss 
was changed into a chapel, and the Jews of Zurich were 
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driven out. On the 14tli of February, 1426, Pope Martin V. 
Iiurled a bull at the Israelites. In 1428 some Jews were burnt 
at Katisbon, and on the 18th of October, 1429, Joan II. of 
Naples decreed an exaction and an extraordinary poll-tax. 
In 1430, when the Messiah was expected, the Jews of 
Worms had to defend themselves against notorious accu- 
sations, and they were altogether driven from Speyer. On 
the 24th of January the Jews were suddenly attacked at 
Aix; nine persons were slain, and seventy-four in their 
terror submitted to baptism. '' Lonely be that day," said at 
a later time Joseph Cohen in his historical narrations,* 
" when unexpectedly the congregation was plundered and 
destroyed ; the waters imperilled life. Look down, God, 
and help us for the sake of Thy name." To the Jews of 
Ravensburg, Ueberlingen and Lindau the murder of a boy 
was then imputed. The tortured individuals made confes- 
sions; anything was written down that seemed to be essential, 
then came the sentence and the burning. In 1431 the 
peasants in the vicinity of Worms formed designs upon the 
safety of the Jews at Worms. 

About this period Fra Yicenza incited the people of Gas- 
tile to persecutions, so that parents massacred their children ; 
also in Savoy the Jews were hunted down (in •1435), and 
Hebrew books were hidden in wells. A similar precaution 
was taken by several persons, who buried their books when 
driven out of Carpentras. There is a volume (in the Bodleian 
Library, Cod. Uri 496) in which the owner offers thanks to 
God, that the copy was allotted to him and not unto the earth. 
Similar things happened in Portugal in 1497. In 1436 the 
interest on debts was annulled in Bohemia. The people 
of Hagenau were forbidden by the Emperor to let or sell 
tenements to the Jews. In 1440 the Jews had to quit 
Augsburg ; in 1442 they were ordered in Germany to wear 
the badge of the yellow ring. 

The infallible Eugenius IV., who on the 8th of August 
raved against the Talmud, appears to have been pacified in 

* See Emek Habacha, p. 76, and Luzzato's notes, ibid. 
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autumn by the aid of gold. In the same summer Cairo had- 
a martyr named Solomon Cohen, who was executed on the 
20th of May. When there was a chance for plundering, the 
Jews were the greatest victims, as those of Switzerland ex- 
perienced during the Burgundian war, and those of Africa 
at Temesgran and Mustiganem. In October, 1443, the con- 
gregation at Avignon was threatened with destruction. A 
mob of rioters was on the point of plundering and murder- 
ing, but was dispersed, and the ringleaders were punished. 
In 1444 they had to leave Utrecht; in 1447 they were 
obliged to move from Liegnitz into the suburbs. After the 
date of 1461 they had to wear the badge at Nuremberg. In 
1462 Capistran,* the Franciscan monk, began his rambles 
through Silesia,'and incited the people against the Turks and 
the Jews. The old stories, current for many ages, about the 
desecration of the " Host " and so forth, were employed to 
infuriate the multitude. In 1453, by the instigation of this 
worthy, the Jews and seven Jewesses were burnt in Schweid- 
nitz. Those who were spared had to leave the town, and 
were deprived of their houses and fields. In Jauer five 
Jews were tortured, and all were then evicted. In the same 
year Wolf b. Lowe at Frankfort was burnt alive ; Aries 
was the sctoe of a " blood-accusation ;" and in Avignon the 
Minorite friars preached on the duty of abominating the 
Jews. At the instigation of Capistran, supported by a 
converted Jewess, forty-one Jews of Breslau and the neigh- 
bourhood were burnt in 1455, and the others, poor and | 
despoiled, had to quit the town. The Rabbi of the place 
strangled himself. 

At that time evictions occurred in Olmiitz and Vienna, 
and cruel banishments from forty Bavarian towns. In 1456 
the Jews in Salamanca were in danger of life. Highway- 

* John Capistran, a Franciscan friar bom in 1386, was a powerful 
instrument of the Papal hierarchy for the repression of religious sects 
in Italy, Germany and Bohemia. In Hungary he preached a success- 
ful crusade against the Turks, and eventually figured as a saint in the I 
calendar of the Roman Catholics. — A. L. 
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men had murdered a boy, and the populace, as usual, raised 
an outcry against the Jews ; but fortunately the culprits 
were captured. The year 1457 was distinguished by two 
privileges. Permission was given to the town of Schweid- 
nitz to refuse domicile to the Jews; and to the Catholic 
inhabitants, to establish commissions for granting absolution. 
In 1458 the Jews ceased to live at Erfurt ; in 1461 they had 
to quit Savoy. In the next year Albrecht of Brandenburg 
informed them that any newly crowned Emperor might de- 
prive them of life and estates, provided that he left a small 
remnant as a memorial; he, however, ^' would generously con- 
tent himself with the third of every penny which he had 
farmed.'' It is true in Medina del Campo no Imperial corona- 
tion took place ; yet occasion was found to thrust some Jews 
into the fire. In 1464 Jews at Cracow were plundered and 
murdered by bands advancing against the Turks. In 1467 
eighteen Jews were burned at Nuremberg ; in the next year 
the trade corporations expelled them from Neisse, and in 
1469 they were plundered in Posen. In 1470 Ephraim 
Xalman was drowned at Satisbon. 

In several cities of Southern Spain the New Christians 
and the Old Jews were persecuted in common ; persecutions 
happened concurrently at the instigation of informers, 
monks, and literati. An ex-rabbi, named Victor of Carben, 
received baptism in 1472, in order to write against Israel. 
In 1473 a converted Jew at Batisbon brought forward accu- 
sations against Eabbi Israel Bnmni ; these were attended 
by persecutions, and in 1474 the Jews were compelled to 
hold disputations with the convert. About the same time 
Bamberg rid itself of its Jewish citizens ; and in the south, 
Bemardin of Feltre undertook the work of Capistran. In 
the year 1475, about the Passover time, some wretch at 
Trent, who had murdered a boy two years old, cast the corpse 
by night into a pond near the residence of Samuel. Shortly 
afterwards the Jews were forced by torture to make false 
confessions ; only one aged man named Moses refused to speak 
an untruth, and died imder the blows. In Padua and beyond 
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it this occurrence created great agitation ; and at a greater 
distance, even as far as Sicily, it cost innocent persons their 
lives. In the following year the apostate Wolfram invented 
a similar accusation at Batisbon. Several persons were 
incarcerated, and for four long years awaited their trials. 
In 1477 the Swiss plundered the Jews of Colmar and 
Schlettstadt. About the same time the merciful bishop of 
Passau caused some Jews to be burnt, and the others to be 
driven away. In 1479 the Inquisition of Spain, specially 
appointed for the purpose of burning those who were secretly 
Jews, began its operations. In 1481 Jews were immolated in 
Seville on four occasions, namely, January 10th, March 26th 
April 2 1 st, and November 4th. Then followed in close succes- 
sion the expulsions from Aries (1484), Yicenza (I486), 
Wiirtzburg (1489), Geneva (Dec. 1490), Thurgau (1491), 
Glatz and Halle (1492). 

Harsh ordinances were enacted in 1488 at Batisbon, in 1489 
at Moro^ in the duchy of Milan ; and in 1491 the congrega- 
tion of Ravenna was compelled to demolish its beautiAil 
Synagogue. 

At length in August 1492, occurred the great expulsion 
of the children of Israel from Spain, Majorca, Sicily and 
Sardinia. The decree removed " all those disgusting pesti- 
ferous, rabid, justly -outlawed Jewish hordes, whom it would 
have been wise to exterminate altogether ; who polluted by 
their touch, corrupted by their looks, injured by their speech; 
who confused, infected, crushed all things divine and human; 
who plundered their unfortunate neighbours by ineans of 
Ijring and deceit, and extorted money by means of perjury 
and litigation ! What man could be concerned by the fate of 
such a reprobate race ?** Such was the language of a Spanish 
privy-councillor of that period,* the language of ''Esau, 
grown overbearing through the conquest of Granada, when 
he had determined to please his God by subjecting Judah to 
his church or to misery. And three hundred thousand of 
those pests — the aged, the sick, and the women — preferred 

* Peter Martyr d'Angleria, legatio Babyl., L. 3, p. 426, ed. 1574- 
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misery to his church."* Soon afterwards came the e;j:pul8ion 
from Provence. Here many were actually prevented from 
leaving the country, and were baptized by force. In October, 
1492, the martyr Eleazar suffered in Sternberg (Mecklenburg). 
In 1494 the Jews were plundered in Naples; in Austria many 
innocent persons were imprisoned. Ullmann of Judenburg 
died in prison from the effects of torture. At the same tim^ 
occurred a "blood-accusation" in Tymau, and( 1495) a tumult 
against the Jewish inhabitants of Buda. In 1496 the ex- 
pulsion took place from the Austrian territory, the property 
of the departing owners being sold for the benefit of the Im- 
perial exchequer. Portugal treated with unexampled ferocity 
the Jewish refugees from Spain, whom the government 
wished to retain as Christians, because most of them were 
rich. Those who could not escape were forced to change 
their faith. The Jews were forbidden to teach and to deliver 
sermons ; they were deprived of their books and synagogues ; 
and even babes were taken from their mothei'd. At that 
time many persons killed their children or themselves. The 
accounts given by Abraham Seba, Joseph Cohen, Jachia^ 
and others are horrifying. 

Whilst the " Faithful *' were persecuting the Bohemian 
Brothers, the Jews Were driven out of Salzburg (1498), Nu- 
remberg, alid XTlni (1499); The houses, synagogues, and 
burial places became the property of the burghei*8, who sur» 
rendered a portion to the Emperor; In tt^uly, ISOOj the same 
Emperor confirming the edicts of his predecessors, made the 
city of "Worms a present of th^ Jews located there, with all 
their proJ)erty. The sapient men of the town forbade the 
bakers to bake bread for the Jews, and the Jew^ to purchase 
provisions in the market-places. A certain Johannes Baptista 
wrote &t Strasburg against the Jews ; and instead of the 
Mei^siah announced in Istria, there appeared in Cologne a 
** hostis JudaDorum.'^ 

Thus ended the 15th century, prolific iii expulsions as the 
one before had been in slaughters, and bequeathing such 

* Isaac AbravaneL 
F 2 
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legacies of wretchedness amongst men and in records as could 
scarcely be removed by the labour of three hundred years. 
The very slow departure of the Middle Ages is proved by 
the regulations concerning the Jews, and by the persecutions 
during the next half century. 

In 1501 they burnt in Toledo 67 women as being secretly 
Jewesses. In 1603 there were expulsions, whilst Pfeffer- 
com* thimdered against the Talmud, and with the priests, 
denounced Reuchlin as a traitor, for espousing the cause of 
the Talmud. In 1504 the Jews had to leave Piacenza, and 
Orange in 1505. In 1506 they were ejected from Nord- 
lingen, and their houses were seized. In the same year the 
populace of Lisbon, excited by two Dominican Friars, commit- 
ted a terrible massacre amongst the "New Christians, that is, 
among those who had been baptized by force. Four thousand 
persons were then slain ; the women were ill-treated ; a 
monk wishing to do violence to a woman, was slain by her. 
In 1608 a Jew at Cracow was tortured in a church imtil he 
made a confession, and as a matter of course, was then burnt ; 
by way of comfort a " Jiidenspiegel," (Jews' mirror) t was 

* According to his own statement, J. Pfeffercorn appears to have 
been bom about 1467, and to have embraced Christianity in 1503. 
Leagued with some theologians of Cologne, he made himself con- 
spicuous by his fierce onslaught on the Jews and their post-biblical 
writings. In 1509 he obtained an order from the Emperor Maximilian, 
authorising him, conjointly with others, to expurgate the Jewish 
writings. He commenced his labours, amounting to confiscation, 
at the town-hall of Frankfort-on-the-Main, but met at once with 
the successful opposition of the Jews. The venality of his zeal, and 
the emptiness of his literary pretensions, were vigorously chastised and 
rendered harmless by such men as Melanchthon and Eeuchlin. — ^A. L. 

t From the 13th century " The Mirror,'* appears to have been a 
favourite name in various countries for legal, historical, religious, and 
other publications professedly exhibiting the true aspect of things. In 
the early part of that century, Eykb yon Bbpgow, to supplant the 
dominant Eoman Law, issued his noted Collection of the Customary 
Laws of Germany, under the title of " Sachamspiegel '* (Saxon Mirror). 
Other instances of well-known Mirrors are the " Spectdum humanae 
Salvationist'* the " Mirrour of Policie" and the poetical ** Mirrour for 
Magistrates" — A. L. 
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then published. In 1509 the Spaniards took Bugia, and 
carried the Jews off as prisoners. In the same year a pillage 
took place in Padua, and Hebrew manuscripts disappeared. 
In 1510 the Jews of Tripoli suffered the same fate as their 
brethren in Bugia. They were brought to Naples^ and 
many of them succumbed to misery. At Cologne, Victor, a 
convert, was at work ; in Oolmar, the Jews were driven 
away ; in Ratisbon the young citizens were allowed in 
Passion week '*to catch a few Jews." 

In the summer of the same year 1510, a trial in Branden- 
burg respecting a Holy wafer, at which the Bishop played a 
prominent part, led to the cruel torture of 38 Jews, who were 
burnt on Friday the 19th of July ; except two who in their 
terror submitted to being baptised, and were beheaded on the 
following day. A wood-cut in folio commemorates this act 
of perverted justice of the infallible Church. In the same 
year an account adorned with three wood-cuts was printed 
on a quarto sheet, which sets forth : '* Ayn wunderbarlich 
Geschicht wie die Merkischen Juden das hochwirdig, etc., 
acht und dreissig Juden ... . . mit lachendem Mund das 
Frteyl angehort mit ihrem Lobgesang ausgefiirt, und uff 
dem Eost nit allein gesungen, gelacht .... und mit gros- 
ser Bestendigkeit den Todt gelitten.^* {i.e. A marvellous 
story how the Jews of Mark Brandenburg had the sacra- 
ment, etc. . . . how 38 Jews with laughing mien, heard 
their sentence, and underwent the same with their song of 
praise, and at the stake they not only sang, laughed .... 
and suffered death with great constancy.) That the chil- 
dren were baptized, is a matter of course. Shortly after 
this " Veritable Event,^' appeared at Basle in rhyme, " ein 
erschrockenliche History von fiinf schnoden Juden." (A 
frightful history of five wretched Jews. ) An ancient " Com- . 
memoration of the Departed '' cites the following 29 names of 
burnt and sainted persons in Mark Brandenburg, most of 
whom probably were the heroes of this tragedy. They are : 
" Our teacher Babbi Joseph b. Eliezer and his son Isaac, 
and his son our teacher Solomon; Menachem b. Isaac Halevi, 
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David b. Mosheh Hacohen, David Meshullam b. Isaac, Salo- 
mon b. Joseph and his son Meir b. Solomon, Mordecai b. 
Akiba, Baruch b. Issachar, Samuel b. Mordecai, Mosheh 
b. Joseph, Judah b. Meir, Eli b. Solomon, the two brothers 
Abraham and Mosheh, sons of Solomon Halevi, Hizkiah b. 
Meir, David b. Meir Salomon, Mosheh b. Menachem Halevi, 
Joel b. Jehudah Halevi, and his brother Mosheh, Nathan 
the son of our teacher Simeon Halevi, Samuel b. Jacob, 
Mosheh b. Israel, Hizkiah b. Israel, Joseph b. Obadiah, 
Naphtali b. Joseph, Mosheh b. Meir, Solomon b. Isaiah — 
who like the Ten Martyrs, have glorified the Holy One," 

In |514 a neophyte who probably had recanted, was roasted 
in Halle. In 1515 Hieronymus de Bononia wrote against 
the Jews. In the same year a lying accusation demanded 
its sacrifice at Budweis ; and thirteen women threw them- 
selves into the water. In 1516 the Jews were driven out 
of Genoa. In Batisbon the priests preached against the 
Jews from all the pulpits as well as from placards at the 
church doors. In the summer of 1518 they had to depart 
from Wohrd; in the winter of 1519 from Batisbon. In 
1520 the magistracy of Posen, professing to protect religion, 
prohibited retail trade to the Jews. In 1521 the Milanese 
Jews had, by order of Lautrec, to wear tall yellow pointed 
hats. In 1552 the Christian church made the acquisition of 
Margaritha of Batisbon ; but notwithstanding this, Luther 
declared in the following year, " Sophists and monks, arch- 
donkeys, have hitherto so proceeded with the Jews, that a 
good Christian might well have desired to turn Jew. If I 
had been a Jew, and had seen such clowns administering and 
teaching Christianity, I would rather have been a sow than 
a Christian." In 1524 a Pasha persecuted the Jews. In 
1525 the German Jews were imperilled in the Peasants' War, 
the peasants having designs against the nobles and the Jews, 

In the year 1526 opposition of trade caused the expulsion 
of the Jews from Pressburg ; and in the next year they were 
driven out of Pavia and Florence, and plundered by the 
German soldiers in Bome ; the last-named spoliation took 
place on the first day of the Feast of Weeks. 
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In the. spring of 1529 the Brandenburg tragedy was re- 
enacted in Hungary. In the one place the Holy wafer was 
used as a weapon ; in the other place the body of a murdered 
boy had been discoyered by an old woman. Confession 
was eUcited by the usual -violent means, and 30 persons 
of both sexes and of various ages, were burnt at Bosing, near 
Presaburg, on Friday the 21st of May (13th of Sivan) . The 
children under ten years were baptized. In the printed 
narrative are especially named the brothers Jacob and Kal- 
man, Jacob Schwertfeger, David Seifenmacher^ Michael 
Schneider, Jacob Tschech, Samuel, sumamed Smolder, Sal- 
man, Liphardt, "Wolfel, the beadle Isaac. The other 19, 
who are not named, probably consisted of women and 
young persons. On February 24th, 1530, when Charles V. 
was crowned Emperor at Bologna, the Jews were on the point 
of being plundered. In the same year a disgusting execu- 
tion took place of a Jew caught with a Christian woman ; the 
details are given by Beck ( Vom Recht der Jttden, p. 365). 

At that time the Jews at Candia were compelled to do 
duty as executioners. On one such occasion all fled from 
Betimo ; but they were ordered, under the penalty of being 
gibbeted, to return within 24 hours. In Turkey at that 
time they expected the Messiah ; but the Jewish inhabitants 
of Koron, Modon^ and Patras were plundered and carried off, 
when Doria's troops captured those towns in 1531 and 1532. 
Esther, the wife of Jacob Cohen, threw herself into the 
sea, to escape the importunities of the captain. In Zante 
and in Italy some Jews were ransomed, others were sold 
as slaves. 

For the New Christians in Portugal the year 1531 was ter- 
rible : imprisonment, torture, the stake, nothing was spared. 
Many were retaken from the vessels whither they had fled, 
and were burnt. The utmost misery befell the escaped fugi- 
tives ; they died of cold and want. A Spanish commander 
in Milan seized those who came to Italy, had men and 
women whipped to cause them to give up their treasure, and 
to state the names of those following them. Many of the un- 
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fortunates returned to Judaism. Amongst these was Solomon 
Molcho, who however was burnt at Mantua, in 1533, for 
disputing with Charles V. about religion. When Tunis, on 
the 2l8t of July, 1535, was conquered by the Imperialists, 
many Jews lost their lives, and many were sold as slaves. 
In the following year they were twice plundered in Gasale ; 
the first day by the French, the next day by the German 
soldiers. In that year, 1 536, Goa was blessed with an In- 
quisition. Father Staffel accused the rabbins of having 
tampered with the 22nd Psalm. In 1537 Sigismimd issued 
various decrees against the Jewish landholders in Posen ; 
and in 1538 the inhabitants of Nuremberg were forbidden to 
buy meat from the Jews of Fiirth. In the same year ap- 
peared " A Jew's Cudgel," containing 595 pages, in prose ; 
in the next year a similar work was published in verse; 
both works, in quarto, were printed at Venice. 

In 1539 a female proselyte was burnt in Cracow. Hes- 
sian theologians were apparently not so cruel ; they merely 
demanded that the Jews should renounce the Talmud, build 
no new synagogues, and be compelled to come to the ser- 
mons. In 1540 the growl of the "blood-accusation " was heard 
again in Neuburg. Thanks to Guttenberg and Luther, 
these accusations do not seem to have been much thought of 
by some persons ; for in 1541 a certain Dr. Eck, of In- 
golstadt, hastened to write against the Jews. He said it 
was a disgrace for Christians to believe that the Jews were 
wronged, and so forth. They had then to quit Naples and 
Meissen, and at the capture of Bugia they were carried off 
as prisoners. Many Hebrew books were consigned to the 
flames. The Jews were also ejected from Prague, and from all 
Bohemia, professedly on account of the many conflagrations 
which happened in the rural parts, and on the 2nd of Jime^ 
in Prague. In the spring of 1542, they turned towards 
Poland. Many perished on the road or were slain ; in 
other places they were burnt. An Hungarian informer had 
also meddled with the affair. It seems that the words of 
R. Abraham of Prague relate to these calamities : 
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'' Our fathers' Qod, forsake us not ! 
We now are driven from our homes, 
We are engulphed in deep distress ; 
O leave us not a prey to death ! 
From mom to even they conspire, 
How they may rob and ruin us ; 
How they may bum or exile us : 
Fain would they pierce us with a glance. 
They charge us with fictitious crimes ; 
While all devices of their hearts 
Are on our speedy downfall bent ; 
And our distress yields themes for mirth. 
The Christians sated us with gall, 
And would transfix us with with their swords, 
If ready pretexts were at hand. 
O pity Thou the many poor ! 
If we must wander far away, 
Wherewith shall we sustain our lives ? 
Who grants us now another home, 
When strangers meet us everywhere ? 
Hast Thou Thy grace withdrawn from us, 
Then may we fall into Thy hand, , 

But not into the hands of man ! " 

In 1543, the town of Leobschiitz obtained the privilege of 
exemption from affording a home to Jews. On the 1 9th of 
February a monastery was established in Bome for baptized 
Jews — an informers' hospital. At the same time the Spaniards 
sold the Jews of Tlemzen into slavery. Basle in the same 
year banished all its Jews. In 1544 severe regulations again 
were issued in Polish towns ; and in 1545, precious sacri- 
fices were offered up in Greece to the "blood-accusation," 
notwithstanding Abraham de Modena's prayer against Edom. 
The victims of torture were hanged, and the physician 
Joseph Abiob was burnt. 

The mournful road through which I have had to take my ^ 
readers, from Constantino to Charles V., sustains the opinion 
that in the Middle Ages the history of the European Jews 
principally exhibits a mere series of hostile experiments for 
the extermination of these sufferers. It also justifies the 
opinion which was naturally formed concerning the authors 
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of Buch horrors. The Christians were held to be yenal^ 
perjured, covetous, cruel ; their priests unchaste, rapacious, 
and heartless; their princes the scourge of God. It is, 
therefore stated in the ancient rehitim :* 

** Thy greatness shall be praised. 
With danoes and with song ; 
When Thou the tyrants* pride 
Wilt change into disgrace.'* 

Such an historical survey contributes to the compre- 
hension of the synagogue liturgy. It explains the motives 
of wrath and exasperation^ it lays open the source of com- 
plaints, it reveals both the pangs and their causes. We feel 
the sufferings, we hear the imprecations, we share the hopes. 
The stem words uttered in these Jewish Psalms, by which 
no Christian ever lost his life, rise as the dying cry of 
myriads of murdered hiunan beings ; charity, not derision, 
— justice, not oppression, could turn them into words of 
conciliation. 

* Rehitim consist of certain words, or phrases, in which, as in 
litanies, the burden oontinually recurs. They are to be recited with- 
out a melody. See on this term and its obscure origin, Zunz, Synag. 
Poisie^ p. 79, and his LUeratwrgeichichte d. Synag^ PoenCy p. 19,. et seq. 
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TEANSLATION OF AN EPISTLE* ADDRESSED BY 
B. MOSES MAIMONIDES TO R. SAMUEL IBN 

TIBBON-t 



Our illustrious master sent this Epistle to the honoured sage, 
the Chief of Translators^ R. Samuel, son of R. Jehuda ibn 
Tibbon, in reply to the questions asked by the latter when 
he informed Maimonides, that he had translated his great work 
Moreh Nebuchim, (Cruide of the Perplexed) from Arabic into 
Hebrew, Maimonides approved of this translation, and wrote 
to him as follows: — 

" A man shall be commended according to his wisdom," { 
etc. All the letters of the worthy scholar and excellent sage 
B. Samuel, son of the learned B. Jehuda ibn Tibbon, the 
Sephardi § have duly reached me, Moses the son of Maimiin, 
the Sephardi. Already many years ago the fame of the 

• This epistle was first published in a collection (entitled 'y\'^\\ 1KB) of 
the letters of Maimonides, translated by K Mordecai Tammah, from 
the original Arabic into Hebrew. For several valuable remarks in 
connexion with the epistle, see Steinschneider (Catalogus Librorum 
Hebraeorum in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, pp. 1900, 1.) The letter is 
of great interest on account of the autobiographical notices and criti- 
cisms of Jewish and Arabic philosophers which it contains. 

It was deemed unnecessary to prefix a biography of Maimonides 
(1145 to 1204) to this article, as the subject has been made accessible 
to English readers in the '* Two Lectures on the Life and Writings 
of Maimonides," delivered by Dr. A. Benisch. London, 1847. 

t Samuel ibn Tibbon (1160 to 1230) lived at Lunel, in Pro- 
vence, In addition to the Moreh, he translated several portions of 
Maimonides* Commentary on the Mishna, and philosophical works by 
Arabic authors. He also wrote a commentary on Ecclesiastes. 

I Proverbs xii. 8. 

§ So called on account of the family being from Spain, which was 
called n"lDD. 
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honoured prince, the wise R. Jehuda, your father,* had 
reached me ; I had heard of his great learning and the ele- 
gance of his style, both in Arabic and Hebrew, through well- 
known and learned men of Granada, the sons of Alfachar,t 
and the aged Ibn Mosca. Also one of the learned men of 
Toledo came here and told us of his reputation. Like- 
wise when the honoured B. Meir, a disciple of B. Abra- 
ham, the son of B. David, the great Kabbi of Posqui^res,j: 
who had also studied under the learned B. Abraham 
ibn Ezra,§ came to me, he (R. Meir) spoke concerning 
your honoured father, and gave me an account of the 
works on Grammar and other sciences he had trans- 
lated. I did not however know that he had left a son. 
But, when your letters in Hebrew and Arabic reached me, 
and I learned from them your mode of thought and ele- 
gance of composition ; when I read your remarks both on 
those passages in my magnum opus the Moreh Nebuchim, 
concerning the right signification of which you entertain 
doubt, and on those in which you had discovered errors 
made by the transcriber, then I said with the ancient poet: || 

* Jehuda ben Saul ibn Tibbon (1120 — 1190) was bom in Granada, 
whende he emigrated to Lunel on acoount of persecutions. He was a 
distinguished physician, and a diligent translator from Arabic into 
Hebrew. He translated '^ Duties of the Heart,*' by Bachja, the Cosari 
of R. Jehada Halleyi, the Hebrew Grammar and Dictionary of Ibn 
Ganach and other important religious philosophical works. For a more 
detailed account of the two Ibn Tibbons, see Gratz '^Geschichte 
der Juden," vi., pp. 241, 2. 

t Probably Abraham ibn Alfachar (1160—1223), who enjoyed high 
honours at the court of King Alphonso, and his relative Juda b. 
Joseph ibn Alfachar are here alluded to. 

X One of the greatest Talmudical authorities of his time, and author 
of the criticisms (TWWTi) on the Ritual code (nptnn 1!^) of Maimonides. 
He died in the year 1198. 

§ The famous commentator, grammarian, poet, and philosopher 
(1093—1168). 

II This line Wpb p^ SKD H^gD «^n nOK^ T« WT VHUK flK ^^ 
is quoted from a poem addressed by Moses ibn Ezra to Meir ben 
Kamnil. The poem is contained in a MS. of the Bodleian Library, and 
was first published in extenso by Edelmann in the Jewish Chronicle, 
August 10, 1849. 
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''Had they known his parentage, they would say, 
The father^s excellence has passed over to his son.^ 

Blessed be He who has granted a recompense to your 
learned* father and granted him such a son ; and indeed not 
to him alone, but to all wise men. For in truth imto us all 
a child has been born, unto us all a son has been given. 
" This offspring of the righteous is a tree of life," a delight 
of our eyes and pleasant to look upon. I have already 
tasted of his fruit, and^ lo, it was sweet in my mouth even 
as honey. 

All your questions were jiu3t, and all your conjectures with 
respect to the omission of a word, or words, were correct. 
At the end of this epistle, I explain everything in Arabic, 
and give you all the information you desire, and mention 
the works you should study or neglect. You are thoroughly 
fitted for the task of translation^ because the Creator has 
given you an intelligent mind to '^ understand parables and 
their interpretation, the words of the wise and their difficult 
sayings." I recognise from your words that you have 
entered thoroughly into the depth of the subject, and that 
its hidden meaning has become clear to you. I shall explain 
to you in Hebrew, how you shall manage with the entire 
translation. " Give instruction to a wise man, and he will 
be yet wiser ; be wise my son, and my heart also will re- 
joice. 

Be assured, that when I saw the beauty of your style and 
remarked the depth of your intellect and that your lips utter 
knowledge clearly, I greatly rejoiced. I was the more sur- 
prised that such should be the talents, such the thirst for 
knowledge, such the acquaintance with Arabic (which I be- 
lieve to be a partially corrupt dialect of Hebrew) displayed 
by one who has been born among " stammerers.""^ I also 
admired your being so well versed in the niceties of that 
language in abstruse subjects ; this is indeed like "a tender 
plant springing out of a dry ground." May the Lord en- 

• The author probably refers to the circumstance that the Jews of 
Provence spoke and wrote Arabic incorrectly. 
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lighten your eyes with the light of His law, so that you may 
be of those that love Him, who are even as the sun when he 
goes forth in his strength. Amen. The letters of your 
esteemed coUege^'^ which God grant may ever incltease in 
dignity and learning, have also reached me. 

I have carefully examined all the passages concerning the 
translation of which you entertain any doubt, and have 
looked into all those passages in which the transcriber has 
made any mistake, and into the various preliminary Proposi- 
t%ons\ and Chapters which were not perfectly clear to you, and 
of which you sought the elucidation. 

Let me premise one canon. Whoever wishes to translate, 
and purposes to render each word literally, and at the same 
time to adhere slavishly to the order of the words and sen- 
tences in the original, will meet with much difficidty ; his 
rendering will be faulty and untrustworthy. This is not 
the right method. The translator should first try to grasp 
the sense of the subject thoroughly, and then state the 
theme with perfect clearness in the other language. This, 
however, cannot be done without changing the order of 
words, putting many Words for one word, or vice versa, and 
adding or taking away words, so that the subject be per- 
fectly intelligible in the language into which he translates. 
This method was followed by Hon^in ben Is'h&k j with the 
works of Galen, and his son Is'hdkJ with the works of 

Aristotle. It is for this reason that all their versions are so 

* 

peculiarly lucid, and therefore we ought to study them to 
the exclusioti of all others. Tour distinguished college 
ought to adopt this rule in all the translations undeitaken 

* This passage, which seems somewhat out of place here, refers pro- 
bably to a request which had been addressed to him by the congrega- 
tion at Lunel, that he should himself translate the Moreh into fiebrew. 
In his reply (written about the year 1200) he refers them to thef trans- 
lation of Ibn Tibbon. 

t Such as those prefixed to the second book of the Moreh. 

X These were the most celebrated ancient Arabic translators of Aris- 
totle. 'Hon6in was a physician at Bagdad; he died in 873. See 
Munk*s " Melanges de Philosophic Juive et Arabe," p. 314, and Wen- 
chir " De vefrsionibus Grsecollim auctorum," p. 96. 
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for those honoured men, and the heads of the congregation. 
And may God grant that the spread of knowledge among 
other communities of Israel be promoted by such works. 

I now proceed to reply to your questions seriatim, to ex- 
plain all those points which needed explanation, to give the 
correct reading according to which you may amend the 
faults in your copy, arranged in the order of your epistle, 

and embracing the three books of my work.* 

* * • « « 

Now God knows that in order to write this to you, I have 
escaped to a secluded spot, where people would not think to 
find me, sometimes leaning for support against the wall^ 
sometimes lying down on account of my excessive weakness, 
for I have become old and feeble. 

But with respect to your wish to come here to me, T can- 
not but say how greatly your visit would delight me, for 
I truly long to commime with you, and would anticipate 
our meeting with even greater joy than you. Yet I must 
advise you not to expose yourself to the perils of the voyage, 
for beyond seeing me, and my doing all I could to honour 
you, you would not derive any advantage from your visit. 
Do not expect to be able to confer with me on any scientific 
subject for even one hour, either by day or by nighty for 
the following is my daily occupation: — I dwell in Mizr 
(Fo8tat),t and the Sultan J resides at Kahira (Cairo); these two 

* Here follow the explanations, which were not given in the original 
edition of the epistle in the "inn 1K&, but which have been pab- 
li8hed from a MS. in the Bodleian Library in the nUIE^H pip 
Vnin^lKI DODin ed. Lichtenberg, Leipsic, 1859. These explanations have 
not been translated here, as they cannot be understood without a 
thorough knowledge of the most difficult portions of the Moreh, and 
are therefore not of interest to the general reader. 

t Founded by the Caliph conquerors upon the eastern bank of the 
Nile, a few miles north of Memphis. See " La G4ographie d'Aboulfeda," 
pp. 162-4. 

t It would seem from the term "^PO that the Sultan Saladin, to whom 
Maimcnides was attached as body-physician, is here meant, but Gratz 
(vi. pp. 355, 385), is of opinion that it refers to Alfadhal, the grand 
vizier, as the Sultan was almost always engaged in warlike expeditions, 
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places are two Sabbath days' journeys'^ (about one mile and 
a-half ) distant from each other. My duties to the Sultan 
are very heavy. I am obliged to visit him every day, 
early in the morning ; and when he or any of his children, 
or any of the inmates of his Harem, are indisposed, I 
dare not quit Kahira^ but must stay during the greater 
part of the day in the palace. It also frequently happens 
that one or two of the royal officers fall sick, and I must 
attend to their healing. Hence, as a rule, I repair to 
Kahira very early in the day, and even if nothing unusual 
happens, I do not return to Mizr until the afternoon. 
Then I am almost dying with hunger ; I find the ante- 
chambers filled with people, both Jews and Gentiles, nobles 
and common people, judges and bailiffs, friends and foes — a 
mixed multitude, who await the time of my return. I dis- 
mount from my animal, wash my hands, go forth to my 
patients, and entreat them to bear with me while I partake 
of some slight refreshment, the only meal I take in the 
twenty-four hours. Then I go forth to attend to my patients, 
write prescriptions and directions for their several ailments. 
Patients go in and out imtil nightfall, and sometimes even, 
I solemnly assure you, until two hours and more in the 
night. I converse with, and prescribe for them while lying 
down from sheer fatigue ; and when night falls, I am so 
exhausted, that I can scarcely speak. In consequence of 
this, no Israelite can have any private interview with me, 
except on the Sabbath. On that day, the whole congrega- 
tion, or, at least, the majority of the members, come imto me 
after the morning service, when I instruct them as to their 
proceedings during the whole week ; we study together a b'ttle 
imtil noon, when they depart. Some of them return, and 

and therefore absent from Egypt. It may be interesting to mention 
here, that Kichard I. of England was anxious to appoint Maimonides 
his physician, but that he declined the honour. See the authority 
for this statement, quoted by Gratz (ibid. p. 358), 

* The distance which an Israelite is allowed to walk on the Sabbath 
from the precincts of his city is 2,000 paces (about six furlongs). 
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read with me after the afternoon service until evening 
prayers. In this manner I spend that day. I have here 
related to you only a part of what you would see, if you 
were to visit me. 

Now, when you have completed for our brethren the 
translation you have commenced, I beg that you will come 
to me, but not with the hope of deriving any advantage 
from your visit as regards your studies ; for my time is, as I 
have shown you, so excessively occupied. 

Maimonides now proceeds to specify all the philosophical 
works Ibn Tibbon should study, and cautions him not to waste 
his time with certain others. 

Be careful not to study the works of Aristotle except by 
the help of his commentators, the commentary of Alexander 
(Aphrodisius),* THEMrsTiuSjf or Ibn Eoschd. $ Among the 
works which you mention as being in your possession, you 
nameniSnn nSD (de Pomo), and ariTH Jl^n 1SD (TheGol- 
den House). § These two treatises are spurious, and entirely 
valueless : they are among those which are ascribed to 
Aristotle, but which are not genuine. The work on theology 

* So called from his native place Apbrodisias (in Caria). He was 
the most celebrated of the Greek commentators on Aristotle, and lived 
about 200 A.C.E., partly at Athens, and partly at Alexandria. 

t A distinguished Peripatetic philosopher of Paphlagonia. He 
flourished in the fourth century : first at Constantinople, and then at 
Home. He numbered among his friends the chief orators and philoso- 
phers of his age. 

X Commonly called Averroes, the most illustrious of the Arabian 
philosophers, and one of the principal commentators on Aristotle. He 
was born at Cordova in 1126, and died in Morocco, 1198. Munk gives 
a full account of him in his Melanges (pp. 418-458). Almost all his 
works have been preserved by means of Hebrew translations, (ibid, 
p. 439). See also Renan*s " Averroes et rAverrofeme.** 

§ " De Pomo " is a treatise on the Immortality of the Soul. It was 
translated from the Arabic into Hebrew, by R. Abraham ben Chisdai, 
and into Latin by Manfred, the son of the Emperor Frederick II. The 
book of the Golden House is considered by Steinschneider ("Zur 
pseudepigraphischen Literatur" p. 80), identical with. the iuoJbJJ! ilL:, 

spoken of by an Arabic author, a treatise on government and magic, 

Q 
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composed by Alrasi* is genuine, but it is without value, as 
Alrasi was a mere physician. So also the D v133n "^SD 
(Book of Definitions), and niTDM 1SD (Book on the Ele- 
ments), which Isaac IsRAELifoomposed, are altogether worth- 
less, for he also was only a physician. It is true I have not 
seen the jlSpn D/iyn *lflD (Microcosmos), which Rabbi 
Joseph ZadikJ has written, but I know the author and his 
method of philosophy, and I am acquainted with his worth, 
and the worth of his book ; for no doubt he has followed in 
that treatise the system of those who ascribe attributes to the 
Deity. § As a general rule I may tell you, study only the 
works on Logic, composed by the learned Abunazr Al- 

supposed to have been addressed by Aristotle to his son and Alex- 
ander. 

* So called from being a native of Eai, in Persia. He flourished 
daring the 9th and lOth centuries, lived principally at Bagdad, and 
was a famous physician. See Wiistenfeld's Geschichte der Arabischen 
Aerzte, § 98 ; also Dukes' ^ Philosophisches aus dem zehnten Jahrhun- 
dert," pp. 36-41. 

t An eminent physician at the court of the Khalif in Kairuan 
(North Africa) 845-940. The books mentioned in the text exist only 
in a Latin translation. See Gratz concerning him, v. 282-4. 

t Joseph ibn Zadik (1180-1248), Rabbi of Cordova, was a profound 
Talmudist. He wrote a book on logic, and the *^ Treatise on Beligious 
Philosophy and Ethics," mentioned in the text. It was translated from 
Arabic into Hebrew by R. Moses ibn Tibbon, and edited, with an in- 
troduction, by Dr. Jellinek, Leipsic, 1854. 

§ The obscurity of the original, which has been intentionally followed 
in this translation, has caused the author's meaning to be misunder- 
stood. Thus Levmsohn writes in his " ^KICJ'U miyn " (p. 134), that 
Maimonides praises and recommends the study of Ibn Zadik's Micro- 
cosm. But Senior Sachs, in his *' n^nnn " (p. 33), proves by elaborate 
arguments that Maimonides in these words somewhat depreciates the 
value of the book, as its author has followed the system of the ^/Vl 
DnKnn (Partisans des AttribiUSy as Munk in his " Guide des Egares," 
I., 209 n., renders this expression), who ascribe attributes to the Deity, — 
a system which our author denounces in his Moreh (Book I. c. 53, et 
passim). Steinschneider (in his Catalogus) quotes another reading of 
this passage from a MS. Saraval : 

D^m Dnan Dm kqv'pn t^inx :n:D pao ^721 iDD^n bni3 yn^ bi^ 

11KD [Dnt] 
" I know that his learning was great, but no doubt his system was that 
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FARABi;^ for everything he has written, and especially his 
book niNXMn niSnnn (The Principles of all Existing 
Things),t are as fine flour. A man can indeed gain know- 
ledge from his writings, because he was a distinguished 
philosopher. So also Abubekr ben Alsaig,} was a great 
philosopher ; all his writings are " plain to him that under- 
standeth, and right to them that find knowledge.'' 

The writings of Aristotle are the foundations upon which 
aU these philosophical works are based, and, as I have said 
above, they can only be understood by help of their com- 
mentaries — the Commentary of Alexander, or Themistius, or 
IbnKoschd.§ But other works, besides those here enume- 
rated, such as the writings of Empedocles,|| Pythagoras,1[ 
can (Hermes),*^ and Porphyrius,tt allbelong to ancient phi- 

of the [slA\ f^K^^y the Brethren of Purity, (a celebrated Arabic 
society, concerning which see the authorities quoted by Munk " Me- 
langes," p. 329, and Dukes* Philosophisches, &c., 11-27), and many things 
therein are very [strange].'* Cf. on the above Steinschneider's Jewish 
Literature, p. 98. 

* Abunazr Alfarabi (870-950), was one of the most distinguished 
Arabic philosophers, and flourished at Bagdad. Concerning him, see 
Munk's Melanges (341—352), Dukes' Philosphisches, &c., 28-124, and 
the work by Dr. Steinschneider. 

t This short but valuable treatise was translated into Hebrew by 
Moses ibn Tibbon. It has been edited by Mr. Filipowski. 

X i-e. The son of the goldsmith. He was commonly called Ibn Badja, 
which name was corrupted by the Schoolmen into Avempace. He was 
bom at Saragossa at the end of the 11th century, and died in Africa 
(1139). Munk, who gives a full account of him (ibid. pp. 383-410), calls 
him one of the most celebrated philosophers among the Arabians in Spain. 

§ Steinschneider (Catalogus I.e.) quotes a MS. which has the reading 
1V: n« (Abu Nazr), insted of Ibn Roschd. 

11 Famous for his knowledge of nature and medicine. He was born at 
Agrigentum, and flourished about 444 b.c.e. 

H The celebrated Greek philosopher, a native of Samos, who flourished 
540-510 B.CB. 

** This is the name probably meant by D''D1. A vast number of 
works on philosophy and religion, written by the New Platonists in the 
4th century, were ascribed to the Egyptian Hermes (called Trisme- 
gistus) from whom it was pretended that Pythagoras and Plato had 
derived all their knowledge. 

tt A Greek philosopher of the Neo-Platonic school (233-306 a.c.e.) ; 
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losophy; it is not right to waste time upon them. He, 
Aristotle, indeed arrived at the highest summit of knowledge 
to which man can ascend, unless the emanation of the Divine 
Spirit be vouchsafed to him, so that he attains the stage of 
prophecy, above which there is no higher stage.* And the 
works of Ibn SiNA,t although they contain searching 
investigations and subtle thought, do not come up to the 
writings of Abunazr Alfarabi. Still they are useful, and it 
is right that you should study them diligently. 

I have now indicated to you the works you should study, 
and to which you should devote your intellect. May your 
happiness, my son and pupil, increase, and salvation be 
granted to our afllicted people. Written by Moses, the son 
of Maimiin, the Sephardi, on the 8th of Tishri, 1511, accord- 
ing to the Seleucide era, J (corresponding to September 30th, 
1199.) 

he attempted to prove the identity of the Platonic and Aristotelian 
systems. 

* Maimonides modi&es this opinion somewhat in his Moreh (II. c. 22), 
where he limits the infallibility of Aristotle to the sublunary world. 
" But everything that Aristotle says of the sphere of the moon and 
above it, is for the g;reater part simply conjectural " (Cf. Munk's Me- 
langes, 317). 

t Commonly called Avicenna; born at Bokhara (980), died at 
Hamadan (1037) ; a famous physician, peripatetic philosopher, and 
prolific author. See Munk (ibid. 352-366). 

X The Seleucide era, (HHO^ p^D, eera contractuum, so called because 
it was used in the drawing up of contracts,) commences in the year 
312 A.G.B. 
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